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In whicch, by diſcouering the varietie of natures, 


is ſhewe for what n each one is apt, 
and how far he ſhall profit therein. 
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Dod Sir, your Bookereturneth 
MG 21 onto youclad ina Corniſh ga- 
SR hardine , which if it become 
Aim not wel, the ault ij not in 
the ſtuſfe, but in the botching Tailor, who 
neuer bound Prentice to the occupation, 
and working only for his paſte-time, could 
hardly obſerue the preciſe rules of mea- 
fare; but ſuch as it in yours it i, and yours 
# the workeman, entirely addifted to reue- 
Fence you for your vertues, to loue you for 
Joo e ; and ſomore readie in de- 
fire,than able in power ta teſtifie the ſame, 
doe with my deweft remembrance take 
ve rg a pts dh horn 
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* flown vn Phi onda Loh 
— 10 the ny chat Artificers may 


attaine the perfection requi- 
ſt for the vie of the common- 

98 wealth, me- thinketh (Carho- 

S tholike roiall Maieſtie) a law. 
ö 4 ſhould be enacted | that no 
28 Arpender ſhould exercetcile kimſelfe in: any work 
hichappertained to the occupation of an huſ- 
bandman, nor a tailor to that of: an architect, and 
that the Aduocat ſhould not miniſter Phiſicke, 
nor the Phiſition playche Aduocat, but ecah one 

excerciſe only that art towhich he. beareth a na- 
turall inclination, and let paſſe the reſidue. . For 
conſidering how baſe and narrowly bounded 

a mans wit is for one thing and no more, I haue 

alwaies held it fora matter certaine; That no man 


can be perfectly ſeene in two arts, without failing 
| with 6 29 ; | in 


To the king of Spaine. 
in one ofthem: now to the end he may not erre 
in chuſing that which fitteth beſt with his owne 
nature, there ſhould be deputed in the common - 
wealth, men of great wiſedome and knowledge, 
who might diſcouer each ones wit in his 3 2 
age, and cauſe him perforce to ſtudie that ſcience 
which is agreeable for him, not permitting him to 
make his owne choice mb this good would 
enſue to your ſtares and ſigniories that in them 
ſhould reſide the rareſt artificers of the world, 
and their workes'ſhould be of the greateſt per- 
fection, for nought elſe than becauſe they vnited 
art wich nature. The like would I that the vniuerſt- 
ties of our kingdomes did put in practiſe, for ſee- 
ing they allow / not that a choler ſhould palſe to 
another facultie vnleſſe he perfectly vnderſtand 
the Latine tongue, they ſhould haue alſo exami- 
ners, to trie whether he Bara purpoſeth to ſtudie 
Logick, Philoſophie. Diuinitie, or the Laws, haue 
ſuch a wit as is requiſit for euery of theſe ſciences, 
for otherwiſe , beſides tlie damm ethar- ſuch a 
one ſhall worke afterwards to the Common- 
wealch, by fing an art wherein he is not ckilled, 
it is a greeſe to ſee that a manſhould take paines; 
and beat his brains: abour a inatter MMerein he 


221 A it cannot 


0 
23 not how many Anden of vvittes 


To the hin of Spaine. 


cannot reape any aduantage. For that at this day 
ſuch a diligence is not vſed, thoſe vvho had not a 
wit fit for D; iuinitie, haue deſtroied the Chriſtian 
religion. So doe thoſe who are vntoward for Phi- 
ſicke, ſhorten many a mans daies: neither poſ- 
ſeſlech the Legall Science that perfection which 
it might receiue, becauſe it is not made knowne, 
to what reaſonable power the yſeandinterpreta- 
tion of the laws aj th. All the antient Phi- 
loſophers found by experience, that where na- 
ture Joch not diſpoſe a man to knowledge, it fal- 
leth out a ſuperfluous labour to toile in the rules 
of att. But none hath cleerely and diſtinctiy deli- 
uered vvhat that nature is vvhich maketh a man 

le for one ſcience , and vncapaple of another, 
there are 
found in W nor vvliat Arts or Sciences 
doe anſwer each in particulat,nor by what tokens 
this may. be Rovyn, vehicle * ching that moſt 
importeth. 10171 

Theſe foure poinea(rhough thi y Ge pot 
fi ble)containe the matter vvhereof I am to en- 
treat, beſides many others appurtenant to the 
purpoſe ofthis doctrine, vvith intention that cu- 
rious 8 e maner to diſco- 


uer 


T othe king of Spaine. 
uer the vvit of their children, and may weet how 
to ſetech of them in hand with that ſcience yyher- 


in he ſhall principally profit. And this is an aduiſe 
vvhich Calen ſayth vas giuen his father, _—— 


that he ſhould ſet him to ſtudie Phiſicke, becauſe 
for that ſcience he had a ſingular vvit. By wvhich 
your maieſtie ſnall vndetſtand hovv it im- 
porteth the common. vealth, that there be eſta- 


bliſhed in the ſame a choice, and examination of 


vvits for the ſciences, ſeeing fr the ſtudy vyhich 
Galen beſtovyed in Phiſick, there enſued ſo great 
good to the diſeaſed of his time, and he left ſo ma- 

ny remedies in vyriting for the poſteritie. Euen as 
Baldus (a notable man in profelsion of the lavves) 
vvhen he ſtudied and practiſed Phiſick, if he had 
paſſed further therein, vvould haue prooued but 
an ordinarie Phiſitian, as he vvas not better, for 


2 
2 


this ſcience, but the ayyesfhonld haue loſt one of 
the greateſt helps that hight be found amongſt 
men for expounding 1 

When I therfore pu 
manner of Philoſophie to art, and to proue the 
ſame in ſome vvits, I remembered my ſelfe of your 
Maieſtie, as the beſt knovvne, and one, at Rs 
A üij che 


that he vvanted the differenc of vvit requiſic for 


rpoſed ro reduce this nevy | 
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To the kin king of Sanne 
the whole world . 244 ;beholding a Prince 
ofſo great knowledge: and wiſedome, of vVhome 
No conuenientiy entreat; , the laſt 
pter ſaue one is your conuenient place, where 
your Maieſtie ſhall ſeeithe purport of your one 
wit, and the art and-learning vvhere with you; 
would haue benefited. your common wealth 
urea u priuat perſon, by. nat 
nature Wera are our king and 
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e re- 
— 9 725 bet witted, ack to vs only 
he — bis mind,knowmg by experience rhur to 
teach delicat matters to 785 of baſe -onderſtan- 
ding, mas loſſe of time, loſſe of paint, and loſſe of lear- 
ning. The ſecond thing which heard After this 
made, was to preuent them with certain preſu 
tions, cleare and true, which (bould not Wy 4s 725 


his concluſion :for the {peeches and ſenrences w ich 
=unlboked for are delinered againſt this which the 


rar beleeueth, at che 2 e — 
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The Epiſtle 


good affeftion, and to abhorre and deteſt this dofirin, 
This manner of proceeding would I, that Imight 
obſerue wich thee , (curious Reader) if meanes 
could be uſed, that I might firſt treate with thee, 
and diſcouer betweene thee and ine the diſpoſition of 
thy wit. For if it be ſuch as is requiſite for this do- 
frme, and eſtranged from the ordmarie capacities, 
I would in ſecret tell thee ſuch new and ſpecrall con- 
ceites, as thouwouldeſtneuer haue thought could fall 
within the compaßſe of a mans imagination Bnt inaſ= 
much as this will not be, and this worke muſt i ſſue 
in publicke for all ſortes, I could not but ſet rhy F 
brames ſomewhat a worke : for if thy wit be of the 
common and vulgar alloy, I know right well thou 
art alreadie perſuaded , that the wat en of the ſci- 


— 


ences, and their perfeftion , buth been accompliſhed 


' 


many dates agoe. Aud heereto thou art mooued by a 
vaine reaſon , that they haumg found out no more 
what to ad, it is a token that now there is in nothing, 
any more nouelties. Nom if by hap thou art 22 
of ſuch an opinion, go no further, nor read thowante 
longer on, for thou wilt be much agreeued, to ſee how 
miſerable a difference of wit 92 thee... Bur if 
thou be diſcreet, well compounded, and ſufferent; I will 

N N 30 deliuer 


tothe Reader 


4 vnto thee 3 concluſions very true, albeit for 
their noueltie they are worthie of great maruell. © 

The firſt u, that of many difſerices of wit, which are 
in manknd,oneo 


nly with yreheminence can fall torby 


lot, , alreadie, nature, as verie mighty, at ſuch time 
as ſhe framed it for thee , did not ; eftow all 1 ende- 
uour, in UMHNg two andy; or three, or (in that ſhe. 
coul not * fame.) bift ther a dolt, e 
wed of them all. 
Tube ccoudibat to euery difference of wit there an- 
fwerethi in prehemimence, hut one only ſcrence; and uo 
more of that condition. So ar if thoudinine not to 
ſe that which anſwereth thy natur all ability, thou 
be veryremiſſes in the reſt 4 thouphy them. 
arm. 5 A f 
"The ohind, that after thou haſt knowen which the 
ur is, that moſt anſwereth thy wit, there refleth | 
yet (that thou mayſt not be decriued) another y 
Aika, which ir, whether thine abi itie be more 
appliable to the practiel than the theorie, for theſe 2 
per it what ſcience it mul) are ſo oppoſit bermut 
plete i fo different that they may 
ed one agamſbthe other, as if they were cameras 
ries, Hard n {emtices,but yet they haue 72 
F cul- 


to the Reader. 
difficultic and hardneſte, vz. that we cannot appeal 


from them, nor pretend that we haue receiued wrong. 
For God being the author of nature, and ſceing that (he 
tue not to each man more than one difference of wut, 
(as I haue ſayd before)through the oppoſition or fe 
cultiewhich combreth vs in Vniting them, he applied 
himſelfe to her, and of the Science which are diftri- 
buted among? men by grace, it is a miracle, if in am e- 
ment degree, he giue more than one. But there are 
(/ayth S. Paule) diurſionr of praces, and the ſame ſpi- 
rit ʒ there are diuiſfont of min terien, and the ſame. 
Lord; there are diuiſions of operations, bur the ſame 
God, who pvorleth allthings in all perſons. To euery 
one is gruen the miniſterie of the ſpirit for profit * and 
to one 1s gruen by the grind word of wi ſcaome, to 
another that of Howledge, after the ſame ſpirit, to a- 
nother ſayth, in the ſame ſpirit, and to another the 
grace of healing, in the ſame ſpirit , to another the 
workzug of vertues,to another prophecieng, and the 
deſcription of ſpirits , to others\the arierie of 
toungs, to anot her the interpretation of words : but 
one felfe ſpirit , which diuideth to euery one at him 
pleaſeth, worketh all theſe things) gon oh hoe 1 
This beſtowing of ſciences(T doubt nor)Godv/ſeth, 


hauing 


0 mne 750% 
perſon. For the Talents which he difiribute- 

ins. Matthew, the ſame. Enangeliit ſayth , that he 

gaue them vnto cuery one "cording, * Rar 


ee mus Win rr. W 0 ae 
eAnd to rinks char theſe ſap . $ ciencet 


require not ſome diffoſitions in the ſubictt, before 


they be inſuſed, is an errour very great + for when 
God formed Adam and Eue, it is certw eee le 
he filled them with wiſedome, he inſirumentalregd 
their brajine in ſuch ſort us they might receine it with 
aaſe, and ſerue as a commadious inſtrument , there- 
with to be able te diſcourſe,ando forme eaſonsdAnd 
therefore the dinine ſcripture ſayth ; God aue them 
an heart to thinke,an1 filled them with the diſci — 
of vnderſtanding und that according to the d 

ol which euery one partakgth, one ſcience. at e 
and not anor ber, or more orleſſe of each of them, 15.4 
thing which may be vnderſtood by. this example of our 

firſt parents for God filling them bath with wiſedom 

it is' a verifyed concluſiong.that he infuſed tbe Aber 
portion into her, for which reaſon the Diuiner 
fo „that the dinell, tool bardineſie to begwile her, 


emen man, as fearing —.— 


edome. : 


2% + £4: 4 - 
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wiſedome The reaſon hereof ( us hereafter we will 
prove )it,that the naturall compoſition which the wo- 
man had in her braine, i not capable of much -wit, 
nor much wiſedome. In the eAngelicall ſubſtances, we 
ſhall find alſo the like count cath : for God, to 
giue an angel! more degrees of glorie and higher gifts, 
firſt giueth him a more delicat nature; andif you en- 
quire of the Diuines whereto thin delicat nature ſer- 
ueth,they anſwer, thatthe Angell who bath the det- 
peſt vnderſtanding, and the beft nature with mo#i fa- 
cilitie conuerteth himſelfe huto Cod, and evſeth his 
N with the more efficacie ;\and that the like beti- 
th in men. Hence we cleerely inferre, that there be- 
. eleltion of wit 7 ee j and 
that not what ſoeuer difference of abilitie,ss their com- 
modrous inftrument humane learning(with more rea- 


C Jon)requireth the becauſe it is to be learned by 


mengwith the force of their wit. 


Do be able then to diſtinguiſh and diſcerne theſe 
naturull differences of mans wit, and to applic to each 
by art;that ſcience wherein be may profit, is the in- 
tention of this my worke. If Thring the ſame to end 
(as Thaue purpoſtd)we will yeeld the glorie to God, 
ſeeing from his hand proceedeth "whatſoener ir good 

is | an 4 


to che Reader. 
ul cerraine: and if nos, chou ee eee 
re ee Wem e | R 


The —— per firnach why 


; * be 
diſcouer ome not aha pruncipie fry 
A come ade with this . ake an 3 on ef 
amplifie the art, and to bring it into that eftimation 
and account which is duet Ro Ariſtotle all- 
ding bereunto,ſayth : that 
began to handle marters, 


in great reuerence, 4 matter 


cult to deuiſe new thi 10 2 


which hath bent alreadie ſpolen 
22 0 erue u. 25 — on) robe 
much reprooutY e hehe a 2 ought , mere 
teth any y great ce 


7 en Tron e ſſe that this my 
works cannot be excuſed moe errors, ſeeing = 
mattor is ſo delicat ans 3 fore- ore opened toentreat 
thereof . But if the ſams de ina matter where the 
evnderflanding bath place to thinke, in this caſe T 
rg ther nes. e dad mw, giue ſen- 


Fence, 


3 f obine owne woke, gp if 
thou find ought which in thine 2 17 
couſtder well of the' 


_— and if thou 


turne to read the eleuenth chaprer , for in ww od 
Ar find the anſwer which! \. 
ky d bey męy recti. Seen 
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He euerm b. Pe har if «Child laue not 45 
ö bis is requiſit for that ſciencewher. 
he will adds him r labour o ir in- 


10 0 frail therein bye Gheolemalers yo bae fre of books, 


and continually to ſludie it. 


9 


N reontalonedciatnragper who, i. Boobe of 
8 that his ſonne Marte might proue ſuch Obe. 


aq 2 one in that kind of learning, which 
* himſelfe had made choiſe of, as he de- 
> fired; iudged, that it ſufficed to ſend 
| him ton of ſtudie, ſo renowmed 
N and famous in the world. as that of 4- 
thens, and to — him Cratippms for his — 
whowasthe greateſt Philoſopherof thoſe daies, bringing 


ina Se pol ens —— — h the — 
abt of ped ich Iheralembled; heſhould 
——— — many examples and of ſtran- 
gers, fit to teach h experience thoſe things which 
ppertained to the knowledge that himſelfe was to learne, 


ithſtanding all this doe, and moch more 
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2 A Triall of Wits, . _ 
belly es, which (as a good father) he vſed, providing him 
yo s, and N eee RO ede Ly 

iſtorians report, that he prooued but a Co ad,wi 
little Dee. leſſe philoſophie, (a — 
mongſt men, that the ſonne abies the muc 
the father.) Verely Cicerogreatly beguil 
gining that albeit his ſonne were not iſſu 

ands, with that wit and habilitie which is requiſit for elo- 
2 and philoſophie, yet by means of the good indu- 

ie of ſuch a teacher, and the many books, and examples 
of Aiben,, togither with the yoong mans continuall en- 
deuour, and proceſſe of time, the defects of his vnderſtan- 
ding would be amended: but we ſee that finally he de- 
ceiued himſelfe, neither do I maruell therear, for he had 
many examples to this purpoſe, which enco him to 


w * 
. 


| beleene, that the ſame miglit alſo befall in the perſon of 


F : 4 j 
: * 


* 


his ſonne. At. WT 
For the ſame Cicero reports in his booke of Deſtinie, 


that Zenocrates had a wit very vntoward for the ſtudie.of 
ma and Morall philoſophie, of whome Plato ſayd, 
That he hadaſcholer,whoſtood in need of a ſpurre ; and 
yet hotwithſtanding,through the good induſtiie of ſuch 
a maiſter,and the continuall trauell of Zenocrates himſelfe, 
he became a very great Philoſopher. And he writes the 
like alſo of Cleantes, who was ſo doltiſhj and void of vnder- 
ſtanding , that no teacher would receiue him into his 
ſchoole; whereat the yoong man agreeued and aſhamed, 
endured ſo great toile in ſtudying, that he came after- 
wards to be called a ſecond Aae for wiſedome . No 
leſſe vnto ward for matters of eloquẽce, ſeemed the wit of 
Demoſthenes, of whome it is 1 that when he was now 
growne big, he could not yet ſpeake plaine, but labouring 
and applying the art, by heating of good teachers, he hay 
3 | | ue 


ved the beſt Oratour of the world: and ſpecially (as C+ 
cero recounts) he could not pronounce the letter, R, for 
that he did ſomwhat ſtimer,and yet by practiſe he grew to 
articulat it ſo well, as it he had neuer had that way any de- 
fect. Hence tooke that prouerbe his originall, which faith, 
That mans wit in matters of {cience,is like a plaier at dice, 
for if any one prooue vnluckie in throwing his chaunce, 
by artificiall practiſe he comes to amend his euill fortune. 
But none of theſe examples — co Cicero, remains 
withoura conuenient anſwer in my doctrine: for: (as we 
will hercafter proue)there is in yongmen a certaine dul. 
nes, which argues a greater wit in another age, than if the 
ſame had bene ſharpe from their childhood: nay it is a 
iudgement that they will prooue lowtiſn men, when they 
begin very ſoone to diſcourſe and be quicle of conceipt. 
Wherefore, if cicero had known the true tokens by which 
wits are in their firſt age to be diſcouered, he would haue 
held ira good 2 Demoſthenes was rude and flow 
of ſpeech, and that Zenocrates had need ofa ſpurre whileſt 
he learned. I take not from a good initructor art, and 
induſtrie, their vertue and force, to manure wits, as 
well rude as pliant : but that which I will ſay, is, that if a 
9 2 ue not ot himſelte an vnd capa- 
ble of precepts and rules, which properly belong to the = 
art he wyould learne, and to none other, — diligence *Diatoge of 
vſed by Cicero with his ſonne, was as vaine as that which »y the only w- | 
any other parent ſhal vie with his ſonne, will be in the like, gan 
Thoſe who haue read P/atoſhall eaſily know, that this do- iis comparion 
ctrine is true, who reports that Socrates was the ſonne (as betaughe dy de- 
he alſo reported himſelfe)ofa midwife, & that as his mo- handed thewar- 
ther (albeit ſne were much praiſed in the art) could not er bad, 
male a woman to be deliuered, that before her comming feed 
to her was not with child; ſo he (performing the like of- f. eg his 
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fice as his mother) could-not make his ſcholers-bting 
foorth any ſcience, if of themſelues they had not their vn. 
derſtanding conceiued therwith. He was of opinion, that 
ſciences were (as it were) naturall to thoſe men only, who 
had their wits appliable therevnto; and that in ſuch it be 
fell as we ſee by experience in thoſe who haue forgotten 
; ſomewhat which they firſt knew , who if we put them in 
| mind but of one word, gather from that all the reſidue. -.. 
| F Młaiſters (for ought that I can gather) haue none other 
1 office with their ſchollers, than to bring 1 way their 
14 temembrance, for if they haue a fruitfull wit, they make 
1 them wich this only to bring forth ee conceipts, 
bother wiſe tliey do but afflict themſelues, and thoſe whom 
wi. They inſtruct, nor euer obtaine their deſites. And(atleaſt if 
dome, is nor Iqyere a teacher) before Iteceiued any ſcholer into my 
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wercfore we ſchoole, I would: grow to many trials and experiments 
aue nere a- 


_ burke With himzvnrill I might diſcouer the qualitie of his wit, 
eee and if I found it by nature directed to that ſcience where- 
held this opi- Of I made profeſſion, j would willingly receiue him, fot it 
8 breeds a great contentment in the teacher; to inſtructone 
of good towardlineſſe: and if not, Iwould counſaile him 

to ſtudie that ſcience, which were moſt agreeable with his 
wir But if I ſaw, that he had no diſpoſition or capacitic for 

+ any ſort of learning, I would friendly and with gentle 
words tell him; Brother, you haue no means to proue a 
man of that profeſſion which you haue vndertaken, tale 
care not to looſe your time and your labour, and prouide 
you ſome other trade of liuing, which requites not D 
teat an habilitis as appertaineth to learning. Herroſ is 
Tov very plaine experience, for we behold a great num- 
ber ofſchollers enter the courſe ofvehatſoeuer ſcience, and 
be the teacher very good or very bad) finally euery day 
C lomeprooug of great skill, ſome of meane ; ä in 
a 130 * their 
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eATrill of Wits, : 
their whole courſe, haue done noughtelſe than leeſe their 
time, ſpend their goods, and beat their brains without any 
maner of profit. 

Iwot nere whence this effect may ſpring , they all hea- 
ny one ſelſe teacher, and with equall diligence and care, 
and perhaps the dull take more paine than the wittie, and 
this difficultie growes the greater; by ſeeing that thoſe 
who are vntoward for one ſcience, are very apt to another, 
and the toward in one ſort of learning, paſſing to another 
ſort, can vnderſtand nothing. But my ſelfe am at leaſt a 
good witneſſe in this truth; for there were three compa- 
nions of vs, who entered together to ſtudie the Latine 
toong, and one of vs learned the ſame with great facilitie, 
the reſt could neuer make any commendable compoſiti- 
on; but all paſſing on to Logicke, one of thoſe who could 
not ſearne Grammer, proued in that art a principall Aegle, 
and the other two, in the whole, neuer learned one ready 
point; then all three comming to heare Aſtrologie, it was 
a matter worthie of conſideration, that he who could no 
Skill of Latine or Logicke, in few daics knew more in A- 
ſtrologie than his maiſter that taught them, and the reſt 
could neuer learne it. I then maruelling hereat, began 
forthwith to make diſcourſes, and play the Philoſopher 
hereon, and ſo ] found that euery ſcience required a ſpeci- 
all and particular wit, which reaued from that, was little 
worth in other ſorts of learning. And it this be true (as 
verely it is, and we will ſo proue it hereafter) he that at this 
day ſhould enter into the ſchooles of our times, making 
proofe and aſſay of the ſcholers wits, how many would he 
change from one ſcience to another, & how many would 
he ſend into the fields for dolts and vnable to learne? 
and how many would he call backe of thoſe, who for want 
of abilitie are occupied in baſe exerciſes, and yet their wits 
B ij were 
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wereby nature created only for learning? but ſithens this 
cannot be broughtaboutnor ! it behooues to 
ſtay no longer hereon, but to paſſe forward. 

It cannot be denied, but that (as I haue ſayd) there are 
wits found capable of one ſcience, which are vntoward 
for another: and therefore it behooues, before the child 
be ſet to ſtudie, to diſcouer the manner of his wit, and to 
ſee whatſcienceagreeth with his capacitie, and then to 
prouide that he may applie the ſame . Bur it is neceſſarie 
alſo to conſider, that this which hath bene ſayd, ſufficeth 
notto make a man. prooue ſufficiently learned, but we 
muſt haue regard of other conditions no leſſe requiſit 
than is this of towardlineſſe. For Hippocrates ſayth , that 
mans wit holds the like proportion with knowledge, as 
the earth doth with ſeed, which though of her ſelfe ſhe be 
fruitfull and fat, yet it behooues to mannure her, and vie 
aduiſement to what ſort of ſeed her naturall diſpoſition 
enclineth; for euery ſort of earth cannot without diſtin. 


ion, produce euery ſort of ſeed. Some better brings 
foorth Wheat than Batley, and ſome Barley better than 
Wheat ; and of Wheats ſome bring a plentiſull increaſe 


of good Lammas Wheat, and cannot away with the Ba- 
ſeſt ſort. eg 3 
Nie ither doth the good husbandman content himſelfe 
to make this only diſtinction, but after he hath manured 
the earth in due ſeaſon, he lookes for conuenient time to 
{ow it, for it cannot be done at all times of the yeare, and 
after that the graine is ſprung vp, he clenſeth and weedeth 
it, that it may encreaſe and grow, giuing the fruit which of 
the ſeed is expected. After this ſort, it is neceſſarie that the 
ſcience being knowne, which beſt fitteth with the perſon, 
he begin to ſtudie from his firſt age, for this (ſayth Ari. 
Potle)1s the moſt pliant of all others to learning. Moreo- 
1 uer 
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uer,mans life is very ſhort, and the arts long and toilſome, 


for which it behooues that there be time ſufficient to 
know tliem, and ſpace to exerciſe them, and therewith to 
profit the common wealth. Childrens memorie (ſayth 4- 
ritotle)is a table without any picture, becauſe it was but 
alittle while ſince they were borne , and ſo they teceiue 
any thing whatſocuer with facilitie; and not as the me- 
morie of old men, which full of thoſe many things they 
haue ſcene in the long courſe of their life, is not capable of 
more: and therefore Plato ſayth, that in the preſence of 
youth, we ſhould recount honeſt tales and actions, which 
may incite them to vertuous doings, ſor what they learne 
in that age, abides ſtill in theit minds, and not (as Calen 


In the ſecond 

age called youth, 
a man makes an 
vnion of al! the 


ſayth ) that then it behooues to learne the arts, when our 4itferences of 


nature hath accrued al the forces that ſne can haue; which 
point is void of reaſon if you adinit no diſtinction. He 
that is to learne the Latine tongue or any other language, 


ought todo it in is childhood, for if he tarrie till the bo- is wives 
die be hardened, and take the perfection that ĩt ought to cr learaing of 
haue, he ſhall neuer reape auaileable profit. In his ſecond vb S mn 


diſplay 
3 as ſhackles haue with the feet of mules not yet 
trayned, who going ſome daies therewith, take afterward 
a certaine grace in their pace: ſo our vnderſtanding ſhack- 
led with the rules & precepts of IL ogicke, takes afterwards 
agraccfull kind of diſcourſing and arguing in ſciences and 
diſputations. Then followes youth, in which all the ſcien- 
ſtanding may be learned, for 


ces appertaining to the vnd 
that hath a ripened knowledge. 
True it is, that Ariſlotle excepteth naturall Philoſophic, 
ſaying, a yoong man is not of fit diſpoſition for. chis . 
bil B ĩiij 0 
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wit, in ſuch as 
u be 
ted, for that this 
age is more te m- 
perat tlian all 


vni. 
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oft doctrine, wherein itſeemeth he hath reaſon, for that it: 
is a ſcience of deeper conſideration and wiſedome than a- 
ny other. TOs. tt! 
Now theagethus knowne,in which ſciences are tobe 
learned, it behooues to ſearch out a commodious place 
for the ſame „where nothing elſe ſaue 11s. 6 may be 
handled, and ſuch are the Vniuerſities: but the youth 
muſt forgo his fathers houſe, for the dandling ot the mo- 


ther, brethren, kindred, and friends which are not of his 


profeſſion, do greatly hinder his profiting. This is plainly 


{ſcene in the ſcholers who ate natiue of the cities and pla- 
ces where Vniuerſities are ſeated, none of which (ſaue by 


preat miracle) euer become learned. And this may eaſily 


e remedied, by changing of Vniuerſities, and the na- 
tiue of one citie going to ſtudie in another. This faring, 
thata man takes from his owne countrie to make himſelſe 
of woorth and diſcretion, is of ſo great importaunce, that 
there is no maiſter in the world who can teach him m 
and eſpecially, when a man ſees himſelfe (ſometimes) a- 
bandoned of the fauour and delights of his countrie. De- 
part out of thy land ſayd God to Abraham) and ſeuer thy 
ſelfe from amidſt thy kindred and thy fathers houſe, and 
come to the place where I will ſhew thee, in which thou 
ſhalt male thy name great, & I will giue thee my bleſſing. 
The like ſayes God to all men, who deſire to prooue of 
value and wiſedome: for albeit he can bleſſe them in their 
natiue countrie, yet he will, that men diſpoſe themſelues 
by this meane which he hath ordained, and that wiſdome 
be not attained by them with idleneſſe. All this is meant 
with a foregoing preſuppoſall, that a man haue a good wit 
and be apt, for otherwiſe, He that goes u beaſt to Rome, geturns 
« beaſt againe. Little auailes it. that a dullard go to learne in 
the famous places of ſtudie, where there is no 1 of 

- vnder- 
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vnderſtanding,nor wiſedome, nor a man to teach it. 
The third point of diligence is, to ſeeke' out a mai- 
ſter who hath a direction and method in teaching, 
whoſe doctrine is ſound and firme, not ſophiſticall nor 
of vaine conſiderations: for all that the ſcholler doth, 
whileſt he is a learning, is to credit all that which his 
maiſter propounds vnto him, for he hath no ſound 
iudgement or diſcretion to diſcerne or ſeparat falſhood 
from truth, albeit this is a chauncefull caſe, and not 
placed in the choiſe of ſuch as learne, that the ſcholers 
come in due time to ſtudie, and that the Vniuerſities 
haue good or vnfit inſtructers; as it befell certaine Phi- 
ſitions, of whome Galen reports, that hauing conuinced 
them by many reaſons and experiments, and ſhewed 
them, that the practiſe which they vſed was falſe and 
preiudiciall to mens health; the tears fell from their 
eyes, and in his preſence they began to curſe their hard 
hap, in lighting on ſuch bad maiſters as bare ſway du- 
ring the time that they were learners. Truecitis, that 
there are found ſome ſchollers of ſo ripe wit, as they 
ſtraightwaies looke into the condition of the teachers, 
and the learning which he teacheth, and if it be vitious. 
they know how to confute the ſame, and to giue allow- 
ance to ſuch as deliuer ſoundly, theſe at the yeares end 
teach their maiſter much more than their maiſtertaught 
them; for doubting & demaunding wittily, they make 
him to vnderſtand and anſwer things ſo exquiſit, as he 
himſelfe neuer knew nor ſhould haue knowne, if the 
ſcholler with the felicitie of his wit, had not brought 
them to his mind: but thoſe who can do this, are one 
or two at the moſt, and the dullards are infinit, through 
which, it would do well (ſeeing this choiſe and Exami- 
nation of Wits for euery ſcience is not had) that the 
Vniuer- 
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Vniuerſities alwaies made prouiſion of good teachers, 
endued with ſound learning, and a cleere diſcerning 
wit, tothe end they may not inſtruct the ignotant in er- 
rours and falſe propoſitions. | 
The fourth diligence requiſit to be vſed, is to ſtudie 
euerie ſcience with order, beginning at his principles, 
and paſſing through the midſt to the end, without ha- 
uing matter that may preſuppoſe another thing before. 
For which cauſe, I haue alwaies held it an errour, to 
heare many leſſons of diuers matters, and to carrie them 
all home fardled vp together . is means there is 
made a maſſe of things in the vnderſtanding, which af. 
terwards, when they come to practiſe, a man knowes 
not how to turne to vſe the precepts of his art, nor to 
aſſigne them a place conuenient: and it is much better 
to beſtow labour in euery matter by it ſelfe, and with 
that naturall order which it holds in his compoſition, 
for in the ſelfe manner as it is learned ſo is it allo preſer- 
ued in the memorie. And more in particular, it is neceſ- 
ſarie that they do this, who of their one nature haue a 
confuſed wit: and this mayaſily be remedied by hea- 
ring one matter by it ſelfe, and that being ended, to en- 
ter into the next following, till the whole art be atchie- 
ued. Calen well vnderſtanding of how great importance 
it was to ſtudie matters with order and conceit, wrot a 
booke to teach the manner that was to be held in rea- 
ding his worłs, to the end that the Phiſition might not 
be tangled in confuſion. Others adde herevnto, that 
the ſcholler, whileſt he learneth, haue but one booke = 
which may plainly containe the points of his learning, 
and that he attend to ſtudie that only and no more, leaſt 
he grow into a garboile and confuſion, and herein they 
are warranted by great reaſon. | 
. The 
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Thelaſtthing which makes a man prout of rare lear · 
ning, is to conſume much time at his booke, and to ex- 
pect, that knowledge haue his due digeſtion, and take 
deepe root; for as the bodie is not maintained by the 
much which we eat and drinłe in one day, bui by that 
which the ſtomacke digeſteth and tutneth: ſo our vn- 
derſtanding is not filled by the much which we read in 
little time, but by that which by little and little ir pro- 
ceeds to conceiue and chew vpon. Our wit day by day 
diſpoſeth it ſelfe better and better, and comes (by pro- 
ceſle of time) to light on things which before it could 
neither vnderſtand nor conceiue. Vnderſtanding hath 
his beginning, his increaſe, his ſtanding, and his decli- 
ning, as hath a man, and other creatures and plants; it 
begins in boies age, hath his increaſe in youth, his ſtan- 
ding in middle or mans age, and in old age it begins to 
decline. Who ſo therefore would know at what time 
his vnderſtanding enioieth all the forces which it may 

Jet him weet, that it is frõ the age of thirtie and 
three vntill fiftie, little more or leſſe, within which com · 
paſſe we may beſt giue credit to graue authors, if in the 
diſcourſe of their life, they haue held contrarie opini- 
ons; and he that will write bookes, let him do it about 
this age, and not before nor after, if he meane not to vn- 
lay againe, or change opinion. 

But mans age hath not in all people a like meaſure 
and reaſon; for in ſome, childhood ends in twelue 
yeares, in ſome at fourteene, ſome haue ſixteene, and 
ſomecighteen, ſuch liues very long. becauſe their youth 
arriues to little leſſe than fortie yeares, and their ripe or 
firme age to three ſcore, and they haue afterward wen- 
tie yeares of old age, wherethrough their life amounts 
to foureſcore, and this is the terme of thoſe who are ve- 

| + . rie 
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rieſtrong. The firſt ſort, who finiſh their childhood at 

twelue yeares,are very ſhort liued, and beginſpeedily to 
diſcourle, their beard ſooneſprowteth out, and their wit 
laſteth but a ſmall time, theſe at thirtie fiue yeares begin 


to decline, and at fortie and eight, finiſn their life. 


Theprincpattof Of all the conditions abouè ſpecified, there is not a- 


all theſe, is Na- 


ure for if ſhe be ny one Which is not very neceſſary, profitable, and help- 
win full in practiſe for a yoong man to receiue notice of, but 


to Art, they ma 
ir ng es 


to haue a good and anſwerable nature to the ſcience 
« which hepretendeth to ſtudy, is the matter which moſt 


w be- makes for the purpoſe: for with this, we haue ſeene, that 


tooke himſelſe 
to the ſtudie of 


he was wel a 


ſome ſayd vnto 
him in a ſcoffe: 
Thou commeſt 
roo late,O Bal. 
dis, and wilt 
prooue a good 
TC the 
other world: but 
becauſe he had a 
capacitieconfor. 
mable for the 


diuers men haue begun to ſtudie, after their youth was 
«n expired, and were inſtructed by bad teachers, with euill 
order, ind in their owne birth-places,and yet for all that 
haue prooued great clearks. But if the wit faile ( ſayth 
Hippocrates)all other diligences are loſt. But there is no 
man who hath better vereſied this, than the good Mar- 
cus Cicero, who through greefe of ſeeing his ſonne ſuch 
a doo-· nought, with whome none of the means could 
preuaile, that he had procured to breed him wiſedome, 


proued ſayd in the end after this ſort: What elſe is it, aſter the man- 


ner of the Ciants, to fight with the gods, than 1o reſiſt againſt na- 
ture? as if he ſhould haue ſayd: What thing is there, 
which better reſembles the battaile, which the giants 
vndertooke againſt the gods, than that a man who wan- 
teth capacitie, ſnould ſer himſelfe to ſtudie? for as the 
giants neuer ouercame the gods, but were ſtill vanqui- 
ſhed by them: ſo whatſoeuer ſcholler will labour to o- 
uercome his owne vntoward nature , ſhall reſt yanqui- 
ſhed by her. For which cauſe, the ſame gicero counſel- 
leth vs, that we ſhould not vſe force againſt our nature, 
nor endeuour to become Orators, if ſhe aſſent not, for 
we ſhall vndergolabour in vaine. 
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Nature giues ha- 
CO THROAT isſhe ie. 
makes'a man of habilitie to 
OB learn eee herprecepes = 
he.reapes. of particular things, makes/him. wightie ip 
working, Let nong ol chem euer ſhewedin 
what thing this nature was, nor in what-ranke of caules 
bookes,and trauaile ate of none auaile.| The ignoraunt 
3 ighitt dane, for it ſhe 
waies aſſigne God to be the author thereof, and looke f A lobe 
ſpilerhis manner of talking, for p eaſscharthefame be oe gy 
godly, and contains therein religion and truth, yet it 
gro weth from not knowing the order and diſpoſition - | 
th a kind of warrantiſe, and in 1 
Kung not from his diuine pleaure· But cho this be 


0 We very common and d. 
ordinarieamongtthe antient Phi iorce 
8 5 That Nature 
oh A) 
$2 and rules giues a facilitie therevnto, 
Sr Ge but then vle and experience, which 
it ought to be placed: only they affirmed, that this, wan- 
ting in him who learned, art, experience, teachers, 
no further, but hold euery other imagination that goes in- 
beyond this, for vanitie aces > Philoſophers de- 
which God placed amongſt naturall things that day 
S theit ignorance 
end or gainſay the ſamey they affime that all be. 
as God; will, and that nothing ſucceeds, which 
ö apparant a truth, yet are-they, worthie t re- 
rait . proofe, 
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proofe : becauſe, as not eu ebe demaund (eytd 
<Ariſtotle)is to be made ſhion, ſo not euerie 
I aunſwer (thou true) is to be giuen. 
K Whileſt a natural Philo We aeg w with a Gram- 
marian, there came to iu an inquiſitiue Gardener, 
and asked what the cauſe might be, that he cheriſhing 
the earth ſo charilie, in deliting, turning, dunging, an- 
watering id yet the fame neuer well brought foorth the 
herbage which he ſowed therein; whereas the hearbes 
which ſhe bred ofherſelte, ſhecauſed to increaſe with 
facilitie. The Grammarian aunſwered, This 
om tlie diuine prouidence, and was ſo ordained tho- 
row the good gouernment of the world: at which an- 
ſwer,the naturall Philoſopher laughed, ſeeing” he redu- 
ced this to God, betauſe he knew not che diſcourſe of 
naturall cauſes, nor in what ſort they d to their 
effects. The —— erceiuing the other laugh, 
asked whether he mocked him, or wherat elſe he laugh- 
ed? The Philoſopher anſwered that he laughed not at 
him , but at the maiſter who taught him ſo ill, for the 
know ledge and ſolution of things which ſpring from 
thediuine prouidence (as are the workesſupernaturall) 
ppertaine to the Metaphiſicks' (whom we Nene tearme 
— Diuines :) but this lesen ropounded by the Gar- 
deritandhow dener, is naturall, a neth to the iuriſdiction of 
aueh ausg. the naturall Philoſo hs becauſe there are certaine ot - 
ons appertin dered and nag — from which an brech | 
Ivey ring And thus thenaturall Philoſopher anſwere 
ng t Rarthe earth is conditioned like a — 
ry carefully brings vp her owne children which ſnee 
— her ſelfe, but takes away the ſuſtenance from 
thoſe which appertaine to lee than; and ſo we'ſce 
| the her owne * are fat and freſh and her ſtep- 


children 
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arth brings foorth 5825 lfe, are b 
begibe e ae an 

erer om 


the A ten which | 
Sius it to ee 
» Hippocrates like 


2 a manner "of tale, 
pphers haue fo. often refuted i it, that Hs og 
a ſame away, were ſuperſluous, neither is it 
wank lere the 1 know not the particu- 
lar cauſes of any effect, anſu 1 Sale with more 
truth, as touching the vniuerſall which is God, 
than to ſay ſome other vnfitting thing. d tk I haue often 
gone about to conſider the realon & the caule whence 
it may gro that the vulgar ſort is ſo great a friend to 
impute all things to G nan to reaue them from na- 
ture, & do ſo abhor the naturall means: andIknow not 
whether 1 haue bene able to find it out. Theyulgar (at 
leaſt)giues hereby to vnderſtand, that foraſmuch as they 
know Yor what effects they ought to "> io E. 075 
ee , and what to N 

e bebe e 
and N accompliſh peed wh 
But becauſe the natural means are of fuc ors 
work with length of time, they poſſeſſe not the patience 
to o ſtaad marking, thereof, and knowing fray ood is 
omnipo- 
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more rare. Ayd 0 Mee nahe 
to feigne miracles in houſes an U places of deugtion 
ſtraightwaies;the peojle Js —.—— and RD 
them in great reuerence, as perſons of whome God 
makes a ſpeciall account; and if Mah be poore: they fa- 
vour them pitch k large al nes, 5 and i ſome: lige pos 
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The third teaſon is that men bade a likin tobe well 
at their eaſe, whereas naturall cauſes are diſpoſed with 
ſuch order and conceit, that to 0btaine their effects; it 
Rehbpnes abel labour . 'Wherefore' they would 
haue God'demeine, himſelfe towards them) afrer his 
omnipotencie, and that (without 1 T6 55 might 
come to the ee of their defires, I leaue aſide che 

Gods hand, 
the eby to ten this alwightine to proche whe. 
ther he be able to do it: 9 Who to be re. 
uenged after theit hearts deſire, cal for fire from heauen, 
and uch other cruell chaſtiſementy.” * 

 Thel: laſt ait e that many of ths Siler de ich 

giouſly 
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ligiouſly giuen, and hold deere, that God may be hono- THe Loni wor 
red and magnified , which is much ſooner brought g- 4 d ang. 
bout by way of miracles than by naturall effects, but the nnd Ciba 
common ſort of men know not, that workes aboue na- e 


ture and woonderfull, are done by God, to ſhew thoſe 
who knowit not, that he is omnipotent, and that lie 
ſerues himſelſe of them, as an argument to prooue his 
doctrine, and that this neceſſitie once ceaſing, he neuer 


doth it more. This may well be perceiued, conſideting 
that God dooth no1 thoſe vnwoonted things. of 
the new teſtament: and the reaſon is, for that on his be- 


halfe, he hath — all neceſſarie diligence, that 
men might not pretend ignorance. And to thinke that 
he will begin anew to do the lie miracles, and by them 
onceagaine to prooue his doctrine, in raiſing the dead, 
e eee and healing the lame and 
ſicke of the palſie, is an errour very great; for once God 
taught men what is behooffull, and prooued the ſame. 
by miracles, but returnes not to do it any mare. God 
ſpeales once (ſayth 106) and turnes not to a ſecond re-. 74.;3. 
The token whereon I ground my iudgement, when 

Iwould diſcouer whether a man haue a wit appropriat 
to Naturall Philoſophie, is, to ſee whether he be addi- 
Red to reduce all matters to miracle, without diſtinRi- 
on. and contrariwiſe, ſuch as hold not themſelues con- 
tented, vntill they know the particular cauſe of euerie 
effect, leaue no occaſion to miſtruſt the goodneſſe of 
their wit. Theſe doe well know, that there are effects 
which muſt be reduced to 1 (as mira- 
eles) and others to nature, (and ſuch are thoſe, which 


haue their ordinarie cauſes, fr6 whence they accuſtome 
to ſpring) but ſpeaking both of e manner and the 


other, 
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18 Triallof Mito. 
other, we alwaies place God for author: for when C4. 
riſtatle ſayd, that God and nature did nothing in vaine, 
he meant not, that nature was an vniuerſall cauſe, en · 
dowed with a iuriſdiction ſeuered from God, but that 
ſne was a name of the order and concent, which God 
hath beſtowed in the frame of the world, to the end 
that the neceſſarie effects might follow, for the preſer-' 
uation thereof. For in the ſame manner, it is vſually ſayd 
that the King, and Ciuile Reaſon, do no man wrong. 
In which kind of ſpeech, no min conceiueth that this 
name Reaſon, ſignifieth a Prince which poſſeſſeth a ſe- 
uerall iuriſdiction from that of the king; but a terme, 
which by bis ſignification, embraceth al the roiall lawesy 
and conſtitutions ordained by the fame king, for the 
preſeruation of his common wealth in peace. Ami, as 
the king hath his ſpeciall caſes reſetued to himſelfey 
= which cannot be decided by the law, for that they are 
vnuſuall and waightie: in like manner God left mitacu- 
lous effects reſerued for himſelf, neither gaue allowance 
vnto naturall cauſes, that they might produce them. 
Treignorance But here we muſt note, that he who ſhould know them 
lowphicyis cauſe for ſuch, and difference them from naturall workes, be- 
impued where hooues to be a great natural} Philoſopher; and to vn 
mexoughtno derſtand the o oy cauſes that euer effect may hold, 
& yet all this ſufficeth not, vnleſſe the Catholike church 
ratifie them to be ſuch. And as the Doctors labour and 
ſtudie in reading this ciuile Reaſon, preſeruing the 
whole in their memorie, that they may Cs and vn- 
derſtand what the kings will was, in the determination 
of ſuch a caſe: ſo wenaturall' Philoſophers (as doctors 
in this facultie) beſtow all our ſtudie in knowing the 
diſcourſe and order, which God placed that day when 
he created the world, ſo to contemplat and vnderſtand 
21 „ 
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19 
in whatſort,andyponwhar cauſe, he would that thin 8 
ſhould ſucceed. Arid às it were a matter wotthy 8 


ter, that a doctor ſhould alleage in his writings 5 
1 prooued) that the king comm. aunds a caſe i ſhould 
us determined, without ſtiewing the Law and Rea- 
ſone through which ĩt was ſo decided: ſo naturall Philo- 
ſophers laugh at ſuch as ſay, This is Gods doing; with- 
* —— the order and diſcourſe of the particular 
cauſes whece they may ſpring: And as the king wil giue 
them no care; when they require him to breake ſome 
iuſt law, or to rule ſome caſe beſides the order of iuſtice, 
which he hath commaunded to be obſerued: ſo God 
will not hearben when any man demaunds of him my- 
racksand works boſides naturalſ order, without cauſe 
For aibeit ehe ling euery day ab and eſta- 
2 of times as for —— 
tion 
ment of pere dee eee time: attain 
5 8 right and iuſtice eee 
— — — 
. — — hath had 
no need bf ng or reauing any one iot, becauſe he 
framedtheſa uch prouidence and wiſedome, 
chat totecpuite this —— u e e 
today,tharhis works were vnperfect. 11 
Toreturne then to that ſentence ſo often viedbymie 
turall Philoſophers, that Nature makes able; we mult vn- 
derſtand that there are Wits, and there are Abilities, 
whichiGodbeſtowerh vpon men beſides natural or- 
der, as was the wiſedoine of the Apoſtles, who being 
ſimple and of baſt acbõunt, were miraculouſly —_ 
tened and repleniſhed with knowledge — — 
u maT abil ie & wiſdome, ;iecannotbe verefied 
that 
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20 A Triall f Witte: | 
n for this is a wotke, which is to 
— . eee & not vnto nature: 
is to be —— ol the wiledome of the 
popes and of all thoſe to whome God graunted 
ome ”_ Wen ee bee ere 
w prings o being begotten, 
r. and conſent of cauſes which are eſtabliſhed by 
God to this end: and of this fort it may be ſayd wi 
truth ; Nature makes able. For 1 
laſt chapter of this worke)thereis to be found ſuch an 
ue. conſent in natural ti _— fathers 
in time procreation,haue to obſerue the ſame, 
2 was — e- 3 none otherwiſe. 
But the ſignificati6 of nature is very vniucr+ 
fall and confuſed, and the ee 
felfe; nor ſtaieth, vntill it 8 
eee eee ee AI | 


= ome which us — 

is the originallo — 

nification, our reaſonable ſoule may e 

med nature, fot from her we receiue 

which we haue of being men, and the ſelfe ſamois 

beginning of whatſoeuer we doe and worke I 

ſoules being of equ ction (as yell that of the wi- 

ſer, as *. of the fooliſh): it 

ture in this ſignification, is that whici 

for if this were true, all men ſbould h like 

of wit and wiſedome: and therefote the lame Ariftatle 

found out another eee = 
ca 
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A1 Tall Wits 
uſe, that a mai e or 
ca gh ore fool ane 


ued by conſidering theage of —— — ry 


who in his childhood is ho more than a brute bęnſt and 
. nas anger and con- 
cu ce comming to beging to 
— 
ſteth til a time certaine, and no le 
A | 
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— 2: 2 ni naus mu dabod 10 1 
Fer confirmation ofthis doctine; den writ a boole, 
wherein he prooucth;That the maners of ihe ſoule, fol- 
low the temperature oſ the body; in whictiir 2 — 
i 


+1110) C ij 


byreaſonoftheh the coldneſſe, the 
9 the drouth, ofthe ritorie where men 
inhabit, ot the meats which they feed on, of the waters 
which they drinle, and of theaire which they breath: 

ſome are blockiſh.and ſome wiſe: ſome of woorth, and 
ſome baſe:ſome cruel, and ſome merciful: many ſtraight 


1 lyers, and part true ſpea 
3 — — ſomewhere 
—_ — — 


26133 rw yan pers e dee 
3 ces man place Sheet 
E. an themrcerl ofthis 
—— 
men from ds: Indian from Daich: and Ethiopians 


1 thismay be ſerne, not only ĩn coun- 
eb ies ſo far diſtant, bin if we conſider the prouinres that 


5 


enuiron all Spamt, we may depart the vertues and vices 
which we haue recounted, amongſt the inhabitants, gi- 
ning ech one his peculiar vice and vertue; and if we 
conſider 2 manners ofthe Catelanruns, alen. 
| fi, Biſcones, Nauarrifls; 
5 af — — Catit, who ſees not 
and knowes not. how far theſe e different amongſt 
themſchues,not onhjinſhaps of countenaunce, and in 
feature of body, but euen in the vertues and vices ofthe 
ſoule? Which all orowes; tor that euery of theſe pro- 
uinces hath his particular and different temperature. 
And this varietic of 1 manners is knowne, not onely in 
| coun- 
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countries io farte off, but in places alio thatare not more 
than a little league in diſtance; it cannot be credited 
what ods there is found in the wits of the inhabitants. 
Finally, all that which Galen writeth in this his booke, is 
— of this my Treatiſe, albeit he declares 
not in particular, the differences of the abilities which 
are in men, neither as touching the ſciences which cuc- 
rie one in Not ithſtandi 
derſtood it was neceſſarie to depart the ſci 
8 n ech one that —— a of the na 
—— as he ſayd, den 
Thas well —_— _—_— wealths , —— haue r 
men of great me and knowledge, might 2 —— 
in — age, diſcouer ech ones wit and NEO bs re, 
rall ſharpneſſe , tothe end they might be ſet to learne 
— — and not it to their 
e e en 


—— 


CHAP. Adi ge — 1 0 
What part of the 5 epht to bewelemzord, thats n 
| young manmey 


| be ang e 
3 (applied ech to 
end) that it ſnal not ſtray from 
our purpoſe, but rather growes a > 
matter of neceſſitie, toknow firſt, 
what member —— by 
nature for the principall inſtru- 
ment, to theend man might be- 
come wiſe ny aduiſed. For it is a thin apparant, that 
we e diſcourſe . on bur head, 
C iiij nor 
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24 * re Wits, 

nor ſee with our noſtrils nor heate with our eies, but 
that every of theſe parts e his vie and particular ne 
politionyfor heworkewhichi is to accompliſſi. 

: Before'Hyppoorates and Plato came into the world, it it 
held for a genetall conceit amongſt — Phlo- 
ſophers, that the heart was the part where the 
— —— and the inſtru- 


ment yherewith the ſoule wrought the workes of wife- 
nu ds | memorie, and of vnd . 
ue. For cauſe;the divine ſcriprure( applying it ſeltero 


fs the ordinaryſpeech of thoſe times)in many places, cals 
3 part of a man. But theſe two 
= ie Philoſophers comming into the world, gaue cui- 
K dby many 
reaſons and experiments; that the braine is the = 
plus the.reaſondble ſoule, and ſo n Hr, 
ds to this ere only Ariflotie, who(with a 
purpoſe of croſſing Plato in all points) turned to reuiue 
the former opinion, and iwirh fopicall places to male it 
probable: with which of theſe opinions the truth ſwai- 
eth; time ſerueth not now to diſcuſſe. For there is none 
of theſe Philoſophers that doubteth, but that the braine 
is the inſtrument ordained by nature, to the end that | 
man tnight become wiſe 
declare with wad: 
dewed, ſoas we may affirme, thatit is duly inſtfumen- 
talized,and that a yong manin this behalfe J 
good wit and habilitie. 4 
Foure conditions the braine ough to e 
end the reaſonable ſoule may t 
performe the workes w hich appertaine to — 
ding and wiſdome. The firſt, good compoſition; the ſe- 
ne be = vaited-; the third, that the 
cat 
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heat exceed not the cold, nor the moiſt the dtie the 


fourth, that his ſubſtance be made ee. ſubrile and 


verie delicate. | * 

In compoſition, are e other fc 
things: the firſt is, good the —— —.— 
ſufficient: the third, that in the braine the foure ven. 
tricles be diſtinct and ſeuered, each duly beſtowed in his 
ſeat and place: — ome an 
e ANA 
workings. | 
Galen collects the good figure of the braine, by an 
outward conſideration, namely the forme and diſpoſiti- 
2 1 — 2 by ſayth, . to be ſuch, — 

ou it taking a perfect roun 'of 
{mg it together — on tlie ſides yp” re- 
maine (after that manner) the forchead and the nape 
with a little bunchineſſe. Hence it followes that the man 
who hath his forehead very 2 his nodocke flat, 
hath not his braine ſo as ĩs requiſit for wit and 
habilitie. The — the braine, vrhich the ſoule 
needeth to diſcourſe & conſider, is a matter chat breeds 
feare, for amongſt all the brute beaſts, there is none 
found to haue fo much braine as a man, in ſort, as it we 
zoine thoſe of two the greateſt oxen together, they will 
not equall that of one onely'man, be he neuer ſo little. 
And that whereto behooues more conſideration, is, 
that amongſt brute beaſts, thoſe who approch neereſt to 
mans wiſedome and diſeretion (as the ape, the fox, and 
the dog, ) haue a greater quantitie of braine than the o- 
ther, though bigger bodied than they. For which cauſe, 
Galen ſaid, that a little head in any man is euer faultie, be- 

cauſe that it wanteth braine; notwithſtanding, I auouch 
_ his 1 — head. proceedeth from pak 
ce 


eſſe of theſe 
chan is connenient for cheir * 


Q 


this proceeds from nothing elſe, than that the brain and 


„heads are ordinarily weake, 
eaſily annoied, and the reaſon is, for that nature made 


ſius founded himſelt, when he ſaid, That the 
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26 ATriall of Wits, 
danceof matter, andill tempered, at ſuch timeas the 


. ame was ſhaped by nature, it is an euill token, for the 


ſame conſiſts all of bones and 3 containes a ſmal 
quantitie of braine, as it befals in very big orenges, 
which opened, are found ſcarce of iuice, and of 
rinde. Nothing offends thereaſonable ſoule ſo much, 
as to make his abode in a body ſurcharged with bones, 
fat, and fleſh. For which cauſe Plato ſayd, that wiſe mens 
and vpon any occaſion are 


them of an emptie skull, with intention not to offend 
the wit, by compaſſing it with much matter. And this 
dodrine of Plato is ſo true, that albeit the ſtomacke a- 
bides ſo far diſtant from the braine, yet the ſame workes 
itoffence,when it is repleniſhed with fat and fleſh . For 
confirmation hereof, Galen alleagetha prouerbe which 
ſayth, A groſſe bellie makes a groſſe vnderſlanding, and that 


theſtomacke are vnited and chained together with cer 
taineſinewes, by way of which they 1 


the ſtomacke is drie and ſnrunłe, it affoords great aid to 
the wit, as we ſee in the hungerſtarued, and ſuch as are 
driuen to their ſhifts, on which doctrinetit 


which quickens vp the wit. But the thing moſt pertinent 
to be noted for this purpoſe, is, that if the other parts of 
the body be fat and fleſhie, and therethrough a man 

owes ouer groſſe, Ariftorle ſayes, It males him to leeſe 

is wit. For which cauſe, I am of opinion, that if a man 
haue a great head, albeit the ſame proceed for that he is 
endued with a very able nature, and that he is furniſhed 


not 


7 
communicat their dammages. And contrariwiſe, when 


be) Per- 
yis that 


with a quantitie of well tempered matter, yet he ſhall 


. 
8 
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ner ſize. 

Ariflocle ĩs of a con nion whilcſt he 

for what ieofaconrary stein, his 
to which doubt he anſwers, That you ſhall find no crea- 
ture which hath ſo little a head as man, reſp with- 
all the greatneſſe of his bodie : but herein he fwarued 
from reaſon, for if he had opened ſome mans head, and 
viewed the quantitie of his braine, he ſhould haue 
found, thattwo horſes ether had not ſo much braine 
as that one man. That which I haue gathered by expe. 
rience is, that in little men it is beſt that 2 head incline 
ſomewharto greatneſſe; andin thoſe who are big bo- 
died, it prooues beſt that they belittle : and the reaſon 
is, for that after this ſort, there is found a meaſurable 
quantitie, with which che reaſonable ſoule W e oy 
forme his working. 

Beſides this, there are needfull che foure veamidesd in 
the brain, to the end the reaſonable ſoule may diſcourſe 
and Philoſophize: one muſt be placed on the riglit ſide 
ofthe braine, the ſecond on the left, the third in the 
middle of thele, and the fourth in the part behind the 
braine, Whervnto theſe ventricles ſerue, and 22 
or net eſſe for the reaſonable ſoule, all ſhall 
be told by vs a lire bereafter, when we ſhallinercat 5 
the diuerſities of mens wit s. 

But it ſufficeth not, char the braine poſſeſſe good f. 
2 titie, and =_ number of ventneles, 

vsforemen with capableneſſe, or 
little but it behooves alſo that his parts holds a —— 
kind of continnedneſſe, and that they be not diuided. 
For which cauſe, we haue ſeene in hurts ofthe head that 
ure men haue loſt their memorie, ſome their vnder- 
| ſtanding, 


CAB x 


„ and others their i tion: and putcaſe, 

that aſter they haue recouered their health, the braine 

re · vnited it ſclfe againe, yet this:notwithſtanding, the 

poiſed... was not made, which the braine before 
1. 

The third condition ot the founk mnincihell, was, 
that the braine ſhould be tempered with meaſurable 
heat, and without exceſſe of the other qualities, which 
Hilpoſition, we ſayd heretofore that it is called good wa. 
ture; for it is that which principally makes a man able, 

and the contrarie vnable. 

But the fourth. (name that the braine haue his ſub. 

ce or compoſition offubtle and delicate parts)Gelen 
ſayth, is the moſt important of all the reſt. For when he 
would giue a token of the good diſpoſition ofthe brain, 
he affirmeth, that a ſubtile wir,ſheweth that the braine is 
framed of ſubtile and very delicat parts, and if tlie vnder- 
ſtanding be dull, it giues euidence of agroſſe ſubſtance, 
but 2 no mention of the t re. Theſe 
conditions the braine ought to be endewed withall, to 
the end the reaſonable ſoule may therethrough ſha 
his reaſons and ſyllogiſmes. But a here enocunealt b. 
difficultie very great, and this is, that if we open thebezd 
of any beaſt, we ſhall find his — wideche 
9 without that any of 
the fore · re ported conditions will Whence 
we at the brute beaſts haue alſo thevſe of Pru- 
dence and teaſon, by means of the comp of their 
braine, or elſe that our reaſonable ſoule not it ſelſe 
ofthis member, fon the vle of his operations; which 
may notbe auouched Tothis — 
in this manner: Amongſt the kinds of beaſts, it is doub- 
M N that which is termed varealonableybeako- 
511 geth er 
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* A. Moreno pO 29 
gethervoid of reaſon, or not. For want 
that which conſiſts in voice(whichisnamtdſpeech)yer 
that which is conceived in tbe ſoule, avdtgrmed dif 
courſe, of this it may be, that all ſorts af beaſts ate parta- 


kers, albeit the ſame is beſtow —— 


lome, and more ITE 
far man in — reaſon outgoeth all the reſts; there 


is none who maketh 1 e Dy By theſe words Gala 
wr — mines (albeit with ſome — 
t brute beaſts do partalg teaſoni ont more, and ano 
ther leſſe, and in theit mind do frame ſome: — 
9 cannot vtter them by way 
of ſpeech. And betweene chem and 
f ſe Bt. 1 1 
C1713 af! 135 
A many reaſons and 
perimenta, that Aſſes 925 75 brute beaſts the 
do —— wit to the moſt curious 
and nice pbintt, hich mere deuiſed by i lus and) Ars 
en een ing: [am —— ſo 
ar from ing the antient ophers, in 
— — wy — A 


( th —— ald chat — 2 
or when hey B4tone:'; —— 


alſo ia kind >) as 1 eboldlyaſtma, — re? 
whonotwith lccme moſt dlockiſh of 
alleaſts)hauezhisfrom nature. o ii 1 100 
This ſalſe ſame meant Aritaley when, enquired 
thectuſe, Why man amongſtall living, nteatares is wi. 
ſeſt and in another pac he rare doubts Fox what 
cauſe man is themaſtvniuſt of all De r 
which hegiues ys to vndetſtand ie, ſeſſa ſame which 
Gulplaye Thatihsdffronce which found berwern 


N hich owe forte me rnre opal 


| 30 AcFriall if Wits. 
man and bruie bealt;is tlic {elfe fame which ĩs 


Burbeſi Werne the bra 


rweceneafogleandativiſe man; wich is nought elſe 
thanin of the more and thelefſe ©. This (truly) is 
e Jubred, that brute beaſts enio memorie and 
3 —— thor ht 
A f n, andet 
foule rakes eech Cl nof the braine ;" iris a 
maiter apparant : Which bein 4 . as is be- 
hooffull,petformestiiwiworkes Very wel, and with much 
pradende, Andü che braiebvHll inftrumentalized,itex- 
drutes tlie ſume vntowardiy ! For wich cauſe we ſee 
that there bo aſſes ; which ip:theirknowledgeare pro- 
ee Cs. krefound = quicke — 
malicis at t opertie- 
theirkind. And amon 4 — — 


neſſes; und oe on 3 more 
— ahEr e pi ror or 
theitbraine 2 he realonur 


ſolutlon of tiis doubr; Null be placed im the cliaptet 0 
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er ſubſtande ; 
8 vlech in Fr operations,and — the I= 
Apalkies Which rern e 
ite Taff cent d 3 
8 vitall ſpiriis, and 4 
hie go wandting ugh thewhole body „and rei 
r , followir 


his 6 effet 


is, 


ATrrallof Wits. 31 
he powers of man, and te giue them force 


is, to ſtir vp t ä 
and vigour that thæy may be able to wotke. This ſhall 
euidently be knowne to be their manner, iſ we take con- 
ſideration of the motions, oſ the imaginations, and of 
that which after ſucceeds in working. For if a man begin 
to imagine vpon any iniurie that hatht bene ꝓtoftrei 
him, the blood of the arteries runs ſodainly to the heart, 

and ſtirs vp the wrathfull part, and giues the ſame heat 
and forces for reueng eee. 
| Ifa r 1 faire woman, or 
tay in giuing & receiuing by that imagi — ry 1h | 
= — act, theſe veal a foorthwith to 
the genitall members, and raiſe them to the petfor- 
mance. The like befals when we rem r any delicat 
and ſauourie meat, which once called to: mind they 
— abandon the reſt of the body, and flie to the ſto- 
mache and tepleniſh the mouth with water. And this 
their motion is ſo ſwijt, that ifa woman with child long 
for any meat whatſoeuer, and ſtill retaine the ſame in 
her imagination we ſee by experience, chat ſne looſeth 
her burthen if ſpeedily it be not yeelded vnto her. The 
natur teaſon of this, is, becauſe theſe vitall ſpirits, be- 
fore the woman conceiued this longing, made abode 
in the bellie, helping ber there to retaine the creature, 
and through this new imagination of eating, they hie 
to the ſtomacke to raiſe the appetite, and in this ſpace, if 
thebelly haue no ſtrong retentiue, it cannot ſuſtaine the 
ſame, and ſo by this means ſne leeſeth her burthen. 

. Galen vnderſtanding this condition of the vitall ſpi- 
tits, counſaileth Phiſitions that they giue not ſicke folke 
to eat, when their humors are raw and vpon digeſtion, 
for when they firſt ſeele the meat in the ſſomacke, they 
ſtraightwaies abandon the worke about which before 


they 
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A Trial ** Wits) nn 
occupied, and come thetvnto to | 

ers dentfcands ayd, the braine receiues of theſe vitall 
—— the — ſoule is about to contem- 
plat, vnderſtand, imagine, ot performe actions of me- 
morie, without which it cannot And like as the 
ofſeſubſtance of the braine;and his euill 


re 
the wit to confuſion: ſo the vitall ſpirits, and the 
 arteriall blood not being delicatand of good tempera- 


ture)hinder in a man his diſcourſe mr vie of reaſon. 
eneſſe and good 


Wherefore Plato ſayd, That the 
wit ſharpe and 


que ſhred Pa ein makes 

quicke-ſighted od noo" — 
and not the heart, is the principall ſeat of the reaſonable 
—— becauſe theſe vi e 


© engendred in the heart, and partake of 


and that temperature, which reſted in that wlich for- 
med them .- Of this arteriall blood, C4riftorie meant 
when heſayd, That thoſe men are well compounded 
who haue their blood hot, delicat, and pure; for they 
are alſo of good bodily 1 of a wit well diſpo- 
ſed. Theſe vitall ſpirits are by the Phiſitions termed Na 
ture, for they are the — inſtrument with which 
the reaſonable ſoule performeth his worłkes, and of theſe 
| alſo may that ſentence be verefied, Nature males able, 


Yrs CHAP. 111. 


7 is prooned that the —— brine, and able 
Enel, 2—— 2 22 


ſobe that hey fe that ma alen, which 
it requiſi for their ng 
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a = He temperature of the four firſt qua- 

- lities)which we heretofore termed 
a Nature) hath ſo great force, to cauſe 
92 & that (of plants, brute beaſts, and 


j- man) each one ſet himſelfe to per- 
7 8 forme thoſe workes which are pro- 
A perto his kind, that they ariue to that 
vtmoſt bound of perfection which may be attained, ſo- 
dainly & without any others teaching them; the plants 
know how to forme roots vnder ground, and by way of 
them to draw nouriſnment to retaine it, to digeſt it, and 
to driue foorth the excrements: and the brute beaſts 
likewiſe ſo ſoone as they are borne, know that which is 
agreeable to their nature, and flie the things which are 
naughtie and noiſome . And that which males them 
moſt to maruell who are not ſeene in naturall Philoſo- 
phie, is, that a man hauing his braine well | 
of that diſpoſition which is requiſit for this or that ſci- 
ence, ſodainly and without hauing euer learned it of a. 
ny, he ſpeaketh and vttereth ſuch exquiſit matters, as 
could hardly win credit. Vulgar Philoſophers, ſeeing the 
maruellous works which brute beaſts performe:; e 
it holds no cauſe of matuell, becauſe they do it by natu- 
rall inſtinct, in as much as nature ſheweth and teacheth 
each in his kind what he is to do. And in this they ſay 
very well, for we haue alreadie alleaged and d, 
that nature is nothing elſe than this temperature of the 
foure firſtejualities, and that this s the ſchoolemaiſter 
who teacheth the ſoùles in what ſort they are to worke: 
but they tearme inſtinct of nature a certaine maſſe of 
things, vhich riſe from the noddocke vpward, neyther 
could they euer 3 vs to vnderſtand, what 
It 
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34 | eA Trill of Wits, 
it is. The graue Philoſophers (as Hippecrates, Plato and A. 
riſtotie) attribute all theſe matuellous workes to heat, 
cold, moiſture, and drouth, and this they affirme of the 
firſt principle, and paſſe no farther. And if you aske who 
hath taught the brute beaſts to doe theſe works, (which 
breed vs ſuch maruell) and men to diſcourſe with rea- 
ſon ; Hippocrates anſwereth, It is the natures of them all 


without any teacher: as if he ſhould ſay, The faculties or 
the temperature of which they conſiſt, are al giuen them 
without being taught by any other. Which is cleerely 
- diſcerned,if they paſſ 


paſle on to conſider the workes of the 
ſoule vegetatiue, and of all the reſt which gouerne man, 
who if it haue a quantitie of mans ſeed, wel digeſted and 
ſeaſoned with good temperature, males a body ſo ſeem- 
ly and duly initrumentalized, that all the catuers in the 
woild cannot ſhape the like. 

For which cauſe Galen woondring to ſee a frame ſo 


maruellous, the number of his ſeuerall parts, the ſcaring, 


e, it was not poſſible that the vegetatiue ſoule, 


the 2 and the vſe of each one by it ſelfe, grew to 
conclud 
nor the temperature, could faſhion a workmanſhip ſo 


ſingular, but that the author thereot was God, or ſome 


othet moſt wiſe vnderſtanding. But this maner of ſpeech 
is alteadie by vs heretofore refuted: for it beſeemes 
not naturall Philoſophers to reduce the effects imme- 
2 to God, and fo to ſlip ouer the aſſigning of the ſe- 
cond reaſons, and eſpecially in this caſe, where we ſee 
by experience, that if mans ſeed conſiſt of an euill ſub 
ſtance, and enioy nota temperature conuenient, the ve- 
etatiue ſoule runs into a thouſand diſorders: for if the 
me be cold and moiſt more than is requiſit, Hippoera- 
tes ſayth, that the men prooue Eunuches, or Hermofro- 
dites; and if it be very hote and drie, Ariſtoile ſayth, that 
| 1 a 
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A Triall of Wits. 35 
it makes them curle- pated, crooke- legged, and flat noled 
as are the Æthiopiant, and if it be moiſt, the ſame Galen 
ſayth, that they grow long and lithie: and it it be drie, 
low of ſtature. All this is a great defect in mankind, and 
for ſuch works we find little cauſe to giue nature any 
commendation,or to hold her for aduiſed; and if God 
were the author hereof, none of theſe qualities could di- 
uert him. Only the firſt men which the world poſſeſſed, 
Plato affirms were made by God, but the reſt were borne 
anſwerable to the diſcourſe of the ſecond cauſes, which 
it they be well ordered, the vegetatiue ſoule dooth well 
performe his operations: and if they concur not in ſort 
joe g , it produceth a thouſand dammageable 

ects, 

What the good order of nature for this effect muſt 
be, is, that the vegetatiue ſoule haue an endowment of a 
good temperature, or elſe, let Calen and all the Philoſo- 
phers in the world anſwer me, what the cauſe is that the 
vegetatiue ſoule poſſeſſeth ſuch skill and power in the 
firſt age of man to ſhape his body, and to increaſe and 

nouriſh the ſame, and when old age groweth on, can 
yeeld the ſame no longer. For if an old man leeſe but a 
tooth, he is paſt remedie of recouering another, but if a 
child caſt them all, we ſee that natures return to renew 
them againe. ]s it then poſſible that a ſoule which hath 
done nought elſe in all the courſe of life, than to receiue 
food, retaine the ſame, digeſt it, and Il the excre- 
ments, new begetting the parts which faile, ſhould to- 
words the end of life forget this, and want abilitie to do 
the ſame any longer? Calen (for certaine ) will anſwer, 
that this skill and habilitie of the vegetatiue ſoule in 
youth, ſprings from his poſſeſſing much naturall heat 
and moiſture, and that in age the ſame wants skill and 
— D ij power 
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36 A Triall of Wits. | 
power to performe it. by means of the coldneſſe and 
dtincſſe, to which a bodie of thoſe yeares is ſubiect. The 
knowledge of the ſenſitiue ſoule, takes his dependance 
alſo from the temperature of the braine, for if the ſame 
be ſuch as his operations require that it ſhould be, it can 
perform with due perfection; otherwiſe, the ſame muſt 
alſo erre no leſſe than the ſoule vegetatiue. The manner 
which Ga/en held to behold and diſcerne by eyſight the 
wiſedome of the ſenſitiue ſoule, was to take a yoong kid, 
but newly kidded, which ſet on the ground, begins to 
go 95 if it had bene told and taught that his legs were 
made to that purpoſe) and after that, he ſhakes from his 
backe the ſuperfluous moiſture which he brought with 
him from his mothers belly, and lifting vp the one foot, 
lakes behind his eare; and ſetting before him ſundrie 
latters with wine, water, vinegre, oile, and milk, after 
be hath ſmelt them all, he fed onely on that of milke. 
Which being beheld by diuers Philoſophers there pre- 
ſent, they all with one voice cried out, That Hippocrates 
had great reaſon to ſay, that ſoules were skilfull without 
the inſtruction of any teacher. But Galen held not him- 
ſelfe contented with this one proofe, for two months 
after he cauſed the ſame kid, being very hungrie, to be 
brought into the field, where ſmelling at many hearbs, 
he did cat only thoſe , whereon goats accuſtomably 
feed. | | 
But if Galen, as heſerhimſelfe to contemplat the de- 
meanure of this kid, had done the like with three or 
foure together, he ſnould haue ſeene ſome gone better 
than other ſome, ſhrug themſelues better, ſcratch better, 
and performe better al the other actions which we haue 
recounted . And if Galen had reared two colts, bred of 
one hotſe and mare, he ſhould haue ſeene the one to 
pace 
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pace with more grace than the other, and to gallop 

ſtop better, and thew more fidelitie. And it he bad taken 
an voy V4 ys ng manned than hethonls, haue 
found the firſt go the ſecondi g pr. 
and the third rauenin and ill condirioned. . 5 — Aue 
ſhall we find in hounds, vho being whelpes of the ſame 
litter, the one for —— of hunting, will ſeeme to 
want but ſpeech, and the other haue no more inclinati- 
on therevnto denn if he had bene ,cogendered h 
heardmans bandog 92 l tee 
All this cannot ereducedio thoſe vaine inſtinds. 
nature; whichthe Ph faine. For. if you ase 
for what cauſe one dog hath more inſtinct than another, 
both comming of one xclpes of one {ire 
cannot coniecture what they ma nee ae 


backe to theit old leaning poſt, 1; —— That 
taught the one better than the o 


mon a — fad ifwe dem | —— © 
why this good hound, being yet but a whelpe, is a per- 
fect hunter, and 205 in age, bath no ſuch ſu; = 
cie : and co another bei ; YOong cannot. 
hupcatalland waxing ide wylicandreadie; Iknow 

not what they « ente ſelfe at leaſt would 

ſay, that the towar —— one dog more e 
other,grow es from the bettet temperature of his brain 


mates ng de leſt he i RS 
means thatin one 
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A Triallof Wits. . 
the ſenſitiue ſoule what it is to do. 

And if alen had conſidered the mandy voi- 

ages of the Ant, and noted his prudence, his mercie, his 

d his gouernment, he would haue taken aſto- 

bing no guide niſnmeht to ſee a beaſt ſo little endewed with ſo great 

nor maiſter,pro- ſageneſſe, without the helpe of any maiſter or teacher to 

che tammer of inſtruct him But the — — which the ant hath in 

dens ofharuet his braine, being knowne,and how aptly it is appropri- 

(as hereafterſhz . ſhowne) this 

woonderment will ceaſe, and we ſhall conceiue, that 

brute beaſts with the temperature of their braine, and 

the fantaſmes which enter thereinto by the fiue ſences, 

A ben ect H. g1akefneh diſco utſes, and parta ale thoſe abilities, which 

wich an oath, we do ſo flote in them. And dere. of one kind, 


2 to the Ant, O 
ggard, and 
— his way 


— learne wiſe⸗ iuſtice. 


i Fulcenfre. He wn is moſt ſchooleable and Skilfull,, is ſuch, be- 

— * ty "hich exaſe he hath his braine better tenipered,andif through 
. 1 caſton br infirinitie che temperature of his braine 
Heeg, cut alteration he will ſodainly leeſe his skill and abili- 


tie asm en allo do. e 

ut now we are ef 2 difficwlis touching the 
reaſonableſonle;which is, in what ſort he hath this na- 
rurall inſtin&for the opefation$ofhiskind',. (namely 
Saptence,and Prudence) and how on the ſodaine , 'by 
meansof his gooc tempe tature a man can be ckilled i in 


fhe amended. 


1 e 0 on of any other ſee. 
erience eff habit they: be not not gotten by 
bg nan is at his birth endewed with them. 

Berweefte Pl 10 25 yotle, there is a waightie que- 
ſtion, as touching the vereſien 5 — * rw — 
whence the wiſedon ay ſpring: 

0 That the rcafbnable ele e more antient Ane chal 
die, for that before ſuch time as Nature endowed the 


ſame with theſe inſtruments, i it made abode i in heauen, 
in 
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in the company of God, whence it iſſued full of ſcience 
and ſapience: but when it entered to ſotme this mat- 
ter, through the cuill temperature which jt found there - 
in, it forewent the whole, vntill by proceſſe of time, this 
ill temperature grew to amendment, and there ſuccee - 
ded another in ſteed thereof, with which (as more ap- 

liable to the ſciences it had loſt ) it grew by little and 
line to call that to remembrance which before it had 
forgotten. This opinion is falſe, and I much maruel that 
Plato being ſo great a Philoſopher, could not render the 
rcaſon of mans wiſedome, conſidering that brute beaſts 
haue their prudencies and naturall habilities, without 
that their ſoule departs from their bodie, or ſties vp to 
heauen to learne them. In which regard he cannot 50 
blameleſſe, eſpecially hauing red in Geneſis(whereto he 
gaue ſo great credit) that God inſtrumentalized the bo- 
dy of Adam, before he created his ſoule. The ſelfe-· ſame 
befals alſo now, ſaue that it is nature who begets the bo- 
dy, and in the laſt diſpoſing thereof, God createth the 
ſoule in the ſame body, without that it be ſundred there- 

from any time or moment. om 
Ariſtotle tooke another courſe, affirming that euerie 
doctrine, and euery diſcipline, comes from a faregoing 
knowledge, as if he lay, all that which men know 
and learne, ſprings from that they haue heard the ſame, 
ſeene it, ſmelt it, taſted it, or felt ĩt. For there can grow no 
notice in the vnderſtanding, which hath not firſt taken 
paſſage by ſome of the tine fences . For which cauſe he 
layd, that theſe powers iſſue out of the hands of nature, 
as a plaine table in which is no maner of painting,which 
opinion is alſo falſe as well as that of Plato. But that we 
may the better prooue and make the ſame apparant, it 
behooues firſt to agree with the vulgar Philoſophers, 
t 


D ij 


Plato tooke out 
of the holie 
Scripture the beſt 
ſentences which 
are to be ſoun i 
in his workes, in 
reſpect whereof 
he was called 
Diuine. 
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. A Triall of Wits. 
that in mans body there reſts but one ſoule, and that the 

ſame is reaſonable, which is the originall of whatſoeuer 
we do or effect: albeit there are opinions, and there 
want not, who againſt this defend, that in company of 
the reaſonable ſoule, there are aſſociated ſome two or 


— . — three more 
TO This then ſtanding thus in the workes which the rea- 


1 it is vegetatiue, we haue al- 
readie proued that the ſame knowes how to ſhape man, 
and to giue him the figure which he is to keepe, and 


oO ; knowes likewiſe how to recciue nouriſhment ,: to re- 


taine it, to digeſt it, and to e the excrements, 
and if any part of the body do faile;ſhe knowes how to 
ſupplie the fameanew;and yeeld ĩt that compoſition a- 
greeable to the vſe which it is to hold. And in the works 
of the ſenſitiue and motiue, the child ſo ſoone as it is 
borne, knowes to ſucke, and faſhion his lips to draw 
foorth the milke,andrhisforedily, as not the wiſeſt man 
can do the like. And herewithall, it aſſures the qualities 
which are incident to the pteſeruation of his nature, 
ſhuns that which is noiſome and dammageable there- 
vnto,knowes to weepe and laugh, without be ing taught 
by any. And if this be not ſo, let the vulgar Philoſophers 
red tell me awhile, who hath taught the children to do theſe 
ene ts led, things, or by what ſence they haue learned it. Well I 
though ſhe have know they will anſwer, That God hath giuen them this 
do well naturall inſtinct as to the brute beaſts, wherein they ſay 
not ill, if the naturall inſtinct be the ſelfe ſame with the 


temperature. | | 
The proper operations of the reaſonable ſoule,name- 
ly, to vnderſtand, to imagine and to performe actions of 
memoric,a man cannot do them forthwith ſo ſoone as 
he is borne, for the temperature of infancie ſerueth very 
lb | Vie 


Hippocrates an- 
ſwered better, 
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ATriall of Wits. 41 
vnfitly therefore, and is meerel 1 to the vege- 
tatiue and ſenſitiue, as that of old age is appropriat to 
the reaſonable ſoule, and contrary to the vegetatiue and 
ſenſitiue. And if as the temperature which ſerues for 
eee 7 gotten in the brain by little and little, ſo the 
ſame could all be ioined together at one inſtant, man 
ſhould on the ſodaine haue better skill to diſcourſe and 
play the Philoſopher, than if he had attained the ſame in 
the ſchooles. | | 

But becauſe nature cannot performe this ſaue by pro- 
ceſſe of time,a man growes to gather wiſedome by little 
and little, and that this is the reaſon and cauſe 67s 
manifeſtly prooucd, if we conſider, that a man after he 
hath bene very wiſc,growes by little and little into fol- 
ly, for that he daily goes (till his decrepit age)accrewing & 
a contrary temperature. I for mine owne part am of O. Neef Tee g 
pinion, that if nature, as ſhe hath made man of ſeed hot which are wo 
and moiſt(and this is the temperature which directs the ciptes of which 
vegetatiue, and the ſenſitive, what they are to effectuat) Trwea mea, 
ſo ſhe had made him of ſeed cold and drie, euen after his a woien 
birth, he ſhould ſtraight. waies haue bene able to dif- childrenacto 
courſe and reaſon, and not haue attended to ſucke, in as 
much as this is the temperature agreeable to theſe ope- 
rations. But for that we ſind by experience, that if the 
braine haue the temperature requiſit for naturall ſcien- 
ces, he hath no need of a maiſter to teach him, it fals out 
neceſſarie that wemarke one thing, which is, that if a 
man fall into any diſeaſe, by which his braine vpon a 
ſodaine changeth his temperature (as are madneſle,me- 
lancholy, & frenzic ) it happens, that at one inſtant he 
leeſeth, if he were wiſe, all his knowledge, and vtters a 
thouſand follies; and if he were a foole, he accrues more 


wit and abilitie than he had before. ˖ 


42 eA Triall of Wits. 
I can ſpeake of a rude countrie fellow, who becom- 
ming frantike , made a very eloquent diſcourſe in my 


el hore 9 preſence, recommending his well _— to the by- 
enen ſtanders, and that they ſhould; take care of his wife and 


eloquen,& fur · children (if it pleaſed God to call him away in that fick- 


with erg of neſſe) with ſo many flowers of Rhethorike, and ſuch apt 
tron choiſe of words, as if Cicero had (| poken in the preſence 
bilentare a'waies of the Senate: whereat the beholders matuelling, asked 
great tallers hot me whence ſo great eloquence and wiſedome might 
grow in a man who in his health time could {cantly 
peake ? and I remember I made anſwer, That the art of 
Oratorie was a ſcience, which ſprings from a certaine 
point or degree of heat, and that this countrie fellow, be- 
tore ſound, had by meanes of this infirmitic attayned 

therevnto. B 80 
Ican alſo ſpeake of another frantike perſon, who for 
the ſpace of more than eight daies, neuer vttered word 
| xenon which I found not to cartie his iuſt quantitie, and moſt- 
occafonedby a- ly he made couplements of verſes very well compoſed, 
ek woke Whereatthe by-ſtanders wondring to here a man ſpeake 
hold in the lab - in verſe, who in his health had neuer ſo much skill; I 


dee cher bu- ſayd, It ſildome fell out, that he who eee in his 
congrnencewith health time, ſhould be ſo alſo in his ſickneſſe. For the 


cong 
Poctrie , for | 


which ef Ho. temperature of the braine, by which when a man is 
race fand, Tha if whole, he becommeth a Poet, in ſickneſſe altereth and 


au ee brings foorth contrarie operations. I remember that the 
dhe. wife of this frantike fellow, and a ſiſter of his, named 
ahbe. Margaret, reprooucd him, becauſe he ſpake ill of the 


* 


—ſaints, whereat the patient growing impatient ſayd to 

his wife theſe words: I renounce God for the loue of 

you; and S. Marie for the loue of Margaret; and S. Peter 

for the loue of John of olmedo; and ſo he ran thorow a 

beadroll of many ſaints, whoſe names had ä 
| | wit 
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eA Triall of Wits. 
with the other by-ſtanders there preſent, 

But this is nothing, and a matter of ſmall importance 
in reſpect of the notable ſpeeches, viteredby a Page of 
one of the great ones of this realme, whilſt he was mad, 
who in his health was reputed a youth of ſlender capa- 
citie, but falling into this infirmitie , he deliuered ſuch 
rare conceits, reſemblances, and anſwers, to ſuch as aſ- 
ked him, and deuiſed ſo excellent manners of gouerning 
a kingdome (of which he imagined himſelfe to be ſoue- 
taigne) that for great wonder people flocked to ſee him 
and heare him, and his very maiſter ſcarcely euer depar- 
ted from his beds head, praying God that he might ne- 
uer be cured. Which afterwards plainly appeared, for 
being recouered, his Phiſition (who had healed him) 
came to take leaue ot his lord, with a mind to receiue 
ſome good reward, if of nothing elſe, yet at leaſt in good 
words; but he encountred this greeting: I promiſe you 
maiſter doctor, that I was neuer more aggreeued at any 
ill ſucceſſe, than to ſee this my page recouered, for it was 
not behooffull that he ſhould change ſo wiſe folly, for 
an vndeiſt inding ſo ſimple as is this, hich in his health 
he enioĩeth. Me- thinks that of one, who to fore was wiſe 
and well aduiſed, you haue made hini a foole againe, 

which is the greateſt miſerie that may light vpon any 
man. The poore Phiſition ſeeing how little thankfully 
his cure was accepted, went to take leaue of the page, 
who amongſt many other words that paſſed betweene 
them, told him this: Maiſter doctor, Tkiſſe your hands 
for ſo great a benefit beſtowed on me, in reſtoring mine 
vnderſtanding, but I aſſure you on my faith, that in ſome 
ſort, it diſpleaſeth me to haue bene cured. For whileſt 
reſted in my folly, l led my life in the deepeſt diſcourſes 
ot the world, and imagined my ſelfe ſo great a 3 as 
ere 


This page was 
not yet perfectly 
cured. 
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A Triallof Wits. 
there raigned no king on the earth, who was not my 
vaſſall,and were this a ieaſt or a lie, what imported that, 
whileſt ] conceiued thereot ſo great a contentment, as 
if it had bene true? I reſt now in far woorle caſe, finding 
my ſelfe in troth to be but a poore page, and to morrow 


l muſt begin againe to ſerue one, who whilſt I was in 
mine infirmitie , I would haue diſdayned for my foot- 


man. 1770 

It skils not much, whether the Philoſophers admit all 
this, and beleeue that it may beſo or not; but what if 1 
ſhould prooue by verie true ſtories, that ignorant men 
ſtrooken with this infirmitie, haue ſpoken Latine, which 
they neuer learned in their health; and that a franticke 
woman told all perſons who came to viſit her, their ver- 


tues and vices, and ſometimes reported matters with 
that aſſurance, which they vie to giue who ſpeake by 


coniectures and tokens : and for this cauſe, none almo 


durſt come in to viſite her, ſearing to heare of thoſe true 
tales which ſhe would deliuer? and (which is more to 
be maruelled at) when a barber came to let her blood, 
Friend (quoth ſne) haue regard what you do, for you 
haue but few daies to liue, and your wife ſhall marrie 
ſuch a man: and this, though ſpoken by chaunce, fell 
out ſo true, as it tooke effect before halte a yeare came to 


Me thinks I heare them who flie natural Philoſophy, 
to ſay that this is a foule leaſing. & that (put caſe it were 
true) the diuell as he is wile and craftie by Gods ſuffe- 
rance, entred into this womans body, and into the reſt 
of thoſe frantiłke perſons, whom I haue mentioned, and 


cauſed them to vtter thoſe ſtrange matters, and yet euen 


to confeſſe this, they are very loath; for the diuell fore. 
knoweth not what is to come, becauſe he hath 2 pro- 
8 phe 


A 
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pheticall ſpirit. They hold i ient argument u. Gloss 
to auouch, This is falſe, becauſe I cannot conceiue how e ne 
it may be ſo: as if difficult & quaint matters were ſubiect to3 foole. 
to blunt wits, and came within the reach of their capa - 
cities. I pretend not hereby to take thoſe to taske who 
haue defect of vnderſtanding, for that were a bootleſſe 
labour, but to make ¶Ariſtotie himſelfe confeſſe, that 
men endowed with the temperature requiſit for ſuch o- 
perations, may conceiue many things without hauing 
receiued thereof any particular perſeuerance, or learned 
the ſame at the hands of any other Sundry alſo, becauſe 
this heat is a neighbour to the ſeat of the mind, are 
wrapped in the infirmitie of ſottiſineſſe, or are heated 
by ſome furious inſtinct, whence grew the $Sibils and 
Bacchants, and all thoſe, who men thinke are egged on 
by ſome diuine inſpiration, whereas this takes his origi- 
nall, not from any diſeaſe, but from a naturall diſtempe- 
rature. Marcus a citizen of Siracuſa, was excellenteſt poet 
after he loſt his vnderſtanding, and thoſe in whom this 
abated heat approcheth leaſt to mediocritie, are verely) 
altogether melancholike, but thereby much the wiſer. 
In theſe words Ariſtotle cleerely confeſſetn, that when 
the braine is exceſſiuely heated, many tliereby attaine 
the knowledge of things to come, (as were the Sibils) 
which Ariftotle ſayth, growes not by reaſon of any dif- The Sitits ad- 


mitted by the ca 


eaſe, but thorow the inequalitie of the naturall heat, and tholike charch, 
that this is the very reaſon and cauſe thereof, he proues denden thi 


apparantly by an example; alleaging that Marka citizen — 
of Siracuſe, was a Poet in moſt excellencie at ſuch time-prophencal! pi. 


rit which Go 


as through exceſſive heat of the braine he fell beſides powred inte the, 
for naturall wit 


himſelte,and when he returned to a more moderat tem- ſuſgced not for 
perature, he loſt his veiſifying, but yet remayned more eng. 


wiſe and aduiſed. In ſo much that Ariſtotle not only ad- ver lo reiſea. 
mits 
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a6: | | ATrull of Wits, | 
mits the temperature of the braine, for the principall oc- 
caſion of theſe extrauagant ſucceſſes, but alſo reprooues 
them who hold the ſame for a divine reuelation, and no 
naturall cauſe. . 5 | | 
*>, Thefirſt who tearmed theſe maruellous matters by 
the name of diuineſſe, was Hippocrates, and that if an 


Ct Nich point of diuineſſe be found in the diſeaſe, that it 
i acoken manifeſteth alſo a prouidence. Vpon which ſentence, 
fouteis now » he chargeth Phiſitions that it the diſeaſed vtter any ſuch 


die,and ſo none diuine matters, they may thereby know in what cafe ſhe 
vchrecour; reſts, and prognoſticate what will become of him. But 
that which in this behalfe driues me to molt woonder, 
is, that demaunding of Plato how it may come to paſſe, 
that of two ſonnes begotten by one father, one hath the 
skill of verſifying, without any other teaching, and the 
other, toiling in the art of poetrie, can neuer beget ſo 
much as one verſe: he anſwereth, That he who was 
borne a Poet, is poſſeſſed, and the other not. In which 
behalfe, Ariſtotle had good cauſe to find fault with him, 
for that he might haue reduced this to the tempera- 
ture, as elſe where he did. | 
The frantike perſons ſpeaking of Latine,without that 
he euer learned the ſame in his bealth time, ſhewes the 
conſonance which the Latin toong holds with the rea- 
ſonable ſoule,and(as we will prooue hereafter) there is 
do be found a particular wit,appliable to the inuention 
6 | of languages,andLatine words,8 the phraſes of ſpeech 
in that toong are ſo fitting with che eare, that the reaſo- 
nable ſoule poſſeſſing the neceſſarie temperature for the 
inuention of ſame delicat language, ſodainly encoun- 
ters with this. And that two deuiſers of languages may 
ſhape the like words (having the like wit and habilitic) 
i it is very manifeſt, preſuppoſing that when God groom 
: Adam 
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Adam, and ſet all things before him, to the end he might 
beſtow on each his ſeuerall name, whereby it ſnould be 
called, he had likewiſe at that inſtant molded another 
man with the ſame perfection and ſupernaturall grace; 
now I demaund, if God had placed the ſame things be- 
tore this other man, tliat he might alſo ſet ihem names 
whereby they ſnould be called, of what manner thoſe 
names ſhould haue bene ? for mine owne part, I male 
no doubt, but he would haue giuen theſe things, thoſe 
very names which Adam did: and the reaſon is very ap- 
parant, for both carried one ſelfe eye to the nature of 
each thing, which of it ſelfe was no more but one. Af. 
ter this manner might the frantike perſon light vpon the 
Latine toong, and ipeake the ſame without euer hauing 
learned it in his health, for the naturall temperature of 
his braine conceiuing alteration, through the infirmitie 
it might (tor a ſpace) become like his, who firſt inuented 
the Latine toong, and faine the like words, but yet not 
with that concert and continued fineneſſe, for this 
would giue tokẽ that the diuel moued that toong, as the 
church teacheth hir exorciſts. This ſelfe (ſayth Ariſtotle) 
befel ſome children, who at their birth. time ſpake ſome 
words very plainly, and afterward kept ſilence, and he 
finds fault with the vulgar Philoſophers of his time, 
who for that they knew not the naturall cauſe of this ef- 
fect, imputed it to the diuell. a 
The cauſe why children ſpeake ſo ſoone as they are 
borne, and after foorthwith turne to hold their peace, 
Ariflotle could neuer find out though he went much a- 
bout it, but yet it could neuer ſinke into his braine, that 
it was a deuiſe of the diuels, nor an effect aboue nature, 
as the vulgar Philoſophers held opinion; who ſeeing 
themſelues hedged in with the curious and nice Jen 
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48 ATriall of Wits. | 
of naturall Philoſophie, make them belecue who know 
little, that God or ba diuell are authors of the prodigi- 
ous and ſtrange effects, of whoſe naturall cauſe they 
haue no knowledge and vnderſtanding. 
Children which are engendred of ſeed cold and drie, 
(as are thoſe a in old age) ſome few dayes and 
moneths after their birth, begin to diſcourſe and philo- 
ſophiſe;for the temperature cold and drie, (as we will 
hereafter prooue) is moſt appropriat to the operations 
of the reaſonable ſoule, and that which proceſſe of time, 
and many dayes and months ſhould bring about, is 
ſupplied by the preſent temperature of the brain, which 
for many cauſes anticipateth what it was to effect. Other 
children there are (ſayth Arifotle)who as ſoone as th 
are borne, begin to ſpeake, and afterwards hold their 
peace vntill they attaine the ordinarie and conuenient 
age of ſpeaking: which effect floweth from the ſame o- 
riginall and cauſe that we recounted of the page, and of 
thoſe furious and. ſrantiłke perſons , and of him who 
| ſpake Latine on a ſudden without hauing learned it in 
His health. And that children whilſt they make abode in 
their mothers bellie, and ſo ſoone as they are borne, 
may vndergo theſe infirmities, is a matter paſt deniall. 
But whence that diuining ot the franticke woman pro 
ceeded, I can better make Cicero to conceiue, than theſe 
octobre Naturall Philoſophers, for he deſcribing the nature of 
bene crazed, and man, ſayd in this manner: The creature foreſightſu 
xe called melt ſearchfull, apt for many matters,(harpe conceited,mind- 
heir ming en- full, replenithed with reaſon and counſell, whome we 
fic ofpro- call by the name of Man. And in particular he affirmeth 
Tg. that there is found a certain nature in ſome men, which 
f in foreknowing things to come, exceedeth other mens, 
and his words are theſe: For there is found a 3 
orce 
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| A Triall of Wits. 49 
force and nature, which foretels things to come, the 
force and nature of which, is not by reaſon to be vnfol - 
ded. The error of the naturall Philoſophets conſiſteth, 
in not conſidering (as Plato did) that man was made to 
the likeneſſe of God, and that he is a partaker ot his di- 

uine prouidence, and that the power ot diſcerning all 
the three differences of time, (memotie for the vaſſed, 
concciuing for the preſent , and imagination and vn- 
derſtanding for thoſe that are to come.) And as there 
are men ſuperior to others in remembring things paſt, 
and others in knowing the preſent, ſo there are alſo. ma- 
ny, who partake a more naturall habilitie for imagining 
ot what ſhall come to paſſe. One of the greateſt argu- 
ments which forced Cicero to thinke, that the reaſonable 
ſoule is vncorruptible, was to ſee the certaintie with 
which the diſeaſed tell things to come, and eſpeciall 
when they are neere their end. But the difference whic 
reſts betweene a propheticall ſpirit and this naturall wit, 
is, that that which God ſpeaks by the mouth of his pro- 
phets, is infallible, for it is the expreſſe word of God: but 
that which man prognoſticateth by the power of his i- 
magination holds no ſuch certaintie. "NY 
Thoſe who ſay, that the diſcouering of their vertues 
and vices by the frantike woman, to the perſons who 
came to viſit her, was a tricke of the diuels playing; let 
them know, that God beſtowes on mena certaine ſu- 
pernaturall grace, to attaine and conceiue which are the 
workes of God, and which of the diuell: the which 
ſaint Paule placeth amongſt the diuine gifts, and cals it, 
The imparting of ſpirits . Whereby we may diſcerne 
whether it be the diuell or ſome good angel] that inter- 
medleth with vs. For many times the diuell ſets to be- 
guile vs vnder the cloke ofa good angell, and we — 
«HIT nee 


30 AA Triallof Wits, 3 | 
need of this and ſupernaturall gift, to know him, 
and Jiferencehim from the good. From this gift they 
are fartheſt ſundered, who haue not a wit capable of na- 
turall Philoſophie: for this ſcience, and that ſupernatu- 
rall infuſed by God, fall vnder one ſelfe abilitie, to weet, 
the vnderſtanding at leaſt, if it be true, that God in be- 
ſtowing his graces, doe applie himſelfe to the naturall 
good of euery one, as I haue afore rehearſed. | 
Iacob lying at the point of death, (at which time the 
reaſonable ſoule is moſt ay libertie, to ſee what is to 
come) all his twelue children entred to viſit him, and he 
to each of them in particular, recited their vertues and 
vices, and propheſied what ſnould befall, as touchi 
them and their poſteritie. Certaine it is, that he did all 
this inſpired by God, but it the diuine ſcripture, and our 
N fayth, had not aſcertained vs hereof, how would theſe 
' |) naturall Philoſophers haue knownthis to betheworke 
ol God:andthatthe vertues and vices which the fran. 
tike woman told to ſuch as came to viſit her, were diſco- 
uered by the power of the diuell, whilſt this caſe in part 
reſembles that of /acob ? wifi 
They reckon that the nature of the reaſonable ſoule, 
is far different from that of the diuell, and that the pow- 
ers thereof ( vnderſtanding, imagination, and memotie,) 
are of another very diuers kind, and herein they be de- 
ceiued. For if a reaſonable foule informe a well inſtru- 
mentalized body (as was that of Adam) his knowledge 
comes little behind that of the ſubtilleſt diuell, and with. 
out the body he partakes as perfect qualities as the o- 
ther. And if the diuels foreſee things to come, coniectu- 
ring and diſcourſing by certaine tołkens, the ſame alſo 
may a reaſonable man do when he is about to be freed 
from his body, or when he is endowed with that diffe-. 
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rence of temperature, which makes a man capable of 


2 mv For it is a matter as difficult for the vn- 
derſtan 


ding to conceiue how the diuell can know theſe 
hidden things, as to impute the ſame to the reaſonable 
ſoule. It will not fall in theſe mens heads, that in natural 
things there may be found out certaine ſigns, by means 
of which they may attaine to the knowledge — matters 
to come. And laffirme, there are certaine tokens to be 
found, which bring vs to the notiſe of things paſſed and 
ent, and to forecaſt what is to follow, yea & to con. 
— — ſome ſecrets of the heauen, Therfore we ſee that 
is t 
the world, by means of the things which haue bene cre- 
ated. Whoſocuer ſhall haue power to accompliſh this, 
par In — —— —— _ as — 
mer of, The ignorant vnderſtan e things pa 
—.— the things to come. But the wiſe — 
is the — of God, or he immitates him in many mat- 
ters, and albeit he cannot accompliſn them with _ 
rtection, yet he carries ſome reſemblance vnto him, 
by following him, | 


CHAP. V. 


It is prioued that from the three qualities, hot, mor, and drie, 


proceed all the differences of mens wit. 


e reaſonable ſoule making abode in the 
x body,it is impoſſible that the ſame can per- 
forme contrary and different operations, 

it for each of them it vſe not a particular in- 

++ - ſrument. This is plainly ſeen in the power 
of the ſoule, which performeth divers operations in the 
v E ij outward 


1 vnderſtood by the creatures of 
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outward ſences, for euery one hath his particular com- 
oſition: the eyes haue one, the cares another,theſmel- 


ing another, and the feeling another; and if it were not 
ſo, there ſnould be no more but one ſort of operations, 
and that ſnould all be ſeeing, taſting, ot feeling, for the 
inſtrument determines & rules the power fot one acti- 
on, and for no more. WIG YEE 503 7 | 
By this ſo plaine and manifeſt a matter,which paſſeth 
through the outward ſences, we may gather what thatis 
in the inward. With this ſelfe power ot the ſoule, we vn. 
derſtand, imagine, and remember. But if it be true, that 
euery worke requires a particular inſtrument, it behoo. 
ueth of neceſſitie, that within the braine there be one in- 
ſtrument for the vnderſtanding, one for the imaginati- 
on, and another different from them for the memorie: 
for if all the braine were inſtrumentalized after one ſelfe 
manner, either the whole ſnould be memorie, or the 
whole vnderſtanding, or the whole imagination. But we 
ſee that theſe are very different operations, and therfore 
it is of force that there be alſo a varietie in the inſtru. 
ments. But if we open by skill, and make an anotomie 
of the braine, we ſhall find the whole compounded af- * 
ter one maner,of one kind of ſubſtance, and alike,with- 
out parts of other kinds, or a different ſort; onely there 
appeare foure little hollowneſſes, who (if we well marke 
them) haue all one ſelfe compoſition and figure, with- 
out any thing comming betweene which may breed a 
difference. Die 
What the vſe and profit of theſe may be, and where- 
to they ſerue inthe head, is not eaſily decideable: for 
Calen and the Anotomiſts, as well new as ancient, haue 
laboured to find out the truth, but none of them hath 
preciſely nor in particular, expreſſed whereto the right 
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ATriallof Wits. 33 
ventricle ſerueth, nor the left, nor that which is placed in 
the middeſt of theſe two, nor the fourth, whole ſeat in 
the braine keepes the hinder part of the head. They at- 
firme, only (though with ſome doubt) that theſe foure 
concauities, are the ſhops where the vitall ſpirits are di- 
geſted, and conuerted into animals, ſo to giue ſence and 
motion to all the parts of the body. In which operation, 
Galen ſayd once, that the middle ventricle was the prin- 
cipall, and in another place he vnſayes it againe, affir- 
— that the hindermoſt is of greateſt efſicacie and 

re. 

But this doctrine is not true; nor founded on good 
naturall Philoſophie, for in all mans body, there are not 
to ſo contrar. operations , nor that ſo much hinder 
one another, as are diſcourſing, and digeſtion of nou- 
riſhment: and the reaſon is, becauſe contemplation re- 
quireth quiet, reſt, and a cleereneſſe in the animall ſpi- 
rits; and digeſtion is performed with great ſtirring and 
trauaile, & from this action riſe vp many vapours, which 
trouble and darken the animall ſpirits, ſo as by means of 
them, the reaſonable ſoule cannot diſcerne the figures. 
And nature was not ſo vnaduiſed, as in one ſelfe place 
to conioine two actions which are performed with ſo 
great repugnancie. But Plato highly commends the wiſ- 
dome and knowledge of him who ſhaped us, ſor that he 
ſeuered the liuer from the braine by ſo great a diſtance, 
to the end, that by the rumbling there made, whilſt the 
nouriſhments are mingled, and by the obſcureneſſe and 
darkeneſſe occaſioned through the vapours in the ani- 
mall ſpirits, the reaſonable ſoule might not be troubled 
in his diſcourſes and conſiderations. But though Plato 
had not touched this point of Philoſophie, we ſee hour- 
ly by experience, that b ecauſe the liuer and the ſtomack 
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TO A Triall of Wits... | 
are ſo far from the brain, preſently vpon meat, re 
ſpace thereafter, there is no man that can giue himſelfe 
to ſtudie. n 5705 | ary - 1 
The truth of this matter is, that the fourth ventricle 
hath the office of digeſting and altering the vitall ſpirits, 
and to conuert them into animal, for that end which we 
haue before remembred. And therefore nature hath ſe- 
uered the ſame by ſo great a diſtance from the other 
three, and made that braine ſundred apart, and ſo fat off 
s appeareth)to the end, that by his operation. he hin- 
der not the contemplation of the reſt. The three ven- 
tricles placed in the forepart, I doubt not, but that na- 
ture made them to none other end than to diſcourſe and 
philoſophiſe. Which is apparantly prooued, for that in 
great ſtudyings and contemplations, alwaies that 
of the head finds itſelf agreeued, which anſwereth theſe 
three concauities. The force of this argument is to be 
knowne,by conſideration, that when the other powers 
are wearie of performing their workes, the inſtruments 
are alwaies agreeued, whoſe ſeruice they vſed; as in our 
much looking, the eyes are pained; and with much go- 
ing, the ſoules of the feet wax ſoree. 
Nou the difficultie conſiſts; to know in which of 
theſe ventricles the vnderſtanding is placed, in which 
the memorie, and in which the imagination, for they are 
ſo vnited and nere neighboured, that neither by the laſt 
argument, norby any other notice, they can be diſtin- 
gane za n guiſhed or diſcerned. Then conſidering that the vnder- 
thiribooke of ſtanding cannot worke without the memorie be pre- 
eo ſent, repreſenting vnto the ſame the figures and fantaſies 
agreeable therevnto, it behooueth that the vnderſtan- 
ding part buſie it ſelfe in beholding the fantaſmes, and 
that the memorie cannot do it, if the imagination do 
| not 
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A Trill of Wits. 55 
notaccompany the ſame (as we haue already heretofore 
declared) we ſhall eaſily vnderſtand, that all the powers 
are vnited in ſeuerall ventricle, and that the vnder- 
ſtanding is not ſo ely in the one, nor the memoty ſolel 
in the other, nor the imagination in the third, as the vul- 
gar Philoſophers haue imagined, but that this vnion of 
powers 1Saccuſtomably made in mans in as much 
5 the one cannot worke without the aid ok the other,as 
eth in the foure naturall abilities, digeſtiue, reten- 
2 attractiue, and expulſiue, where, becauſe each one 
ſtandsin need of all the teſidue; nature diſpoſed to vnite 
them in one ſelfe Faber and made them not diuided or 
ſundered. 

But i this be dme, hen to what end made nature thoſe 
three ventricles, and ibyned together the three reaſona- 
ble powers in euery ot them, ſeeing that one alone ſuffi- 
ced to vnderſtand and to performe the actions of me- 
motie? To this may be anſwered, that there riſeth a like 
difficultie, in skanning whence it commeth that nature 
made two _ and two 9 in each of them 
is placed the w hole power of ſight and hearing, and we 
can ſee, hauing but one eye ? Whereto may be ſayd, that 
the powers ordayned for the perfection ot a creature, 
| how much the greater number they carrie, ſo much the 

better aſſured is that their perfection, for vpon ſome oe- 
caſion, one or two may faile, and therefore it ſerues well 
to the purpoſe, that there remaine ſome others of the 
fame kind,which may be applied to vſe. 

In 2 a Phiſitions teatme Reſolü. 
tion or Palſie of the middle ſide, the operation is ordi- 
narily loſt of that ventricle which is ſtrooken on that 
ſide, & if the other two remained not ſound, & without 
endatmageance,a man ſhould thereby become ue 
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and void of reaſon. And yet for all this, by wanting that 
onely ventricle, there is a great abatement diſcerned in 
his optrations,as well in thoſe of the vnderſtanding, as 
of the imaginatiue, and memorie, as they ſnal alſo find in 
the loſſe of one ſight, who were woont to behold with 
two; whereby we cleerely comprize, that in cuery ven- 
tricle are all the three powers, ſithens by the annoiance 
of any one, all the three are weakened Seeing then al the 
three ventricles are of one ſelfe compoſition, and that 
there reſts not amongſt them any vatietie of patts, we 
may not leaue to take the firſt qualities for an inſtru- 
ment, and to make ſo many generall differences of wits, 
as they are in number. For to thinke that the reaſonable 
ſoule being in the body, can worłke without ſome bodi- 
ly inſtrument to aſſiſt her, is againſt all naturall Philoſo- 
phie. But of the foure qualities, heat, cold, moiſture, and 
drouth: all Phiſitions leaue out cold, as vnprofitable to 
any operation of the reaſonable ſoule, wherethrough it 
is ſeene by experience in the other habilities, that if the 
ſame mount aboue heat, all the powers of man do badly 
performe their operations, neither can the ſtomacłe di- 
geſt his meat, nor the cods yeeld fruitfull ſeed, nor the 
muſcles mooue the body, nor the braine diſcourſe. For 
which cauſe, Galen ſayd, Coldneſſe is apparanthy noy- 
ſome to all the offices of the ſoule; as if he ſhould ſay, 
Cold is the ruine of all the operations of the ſoule, on- 
ly it ſerues in the body to temper the naturall heat, and 
to procure that it burne not ouer· much: and yet Ariſtotie 
is of a contrary opinion, where he affirmeth, it is a mat- 
ter certaine, that that blood carrieth moſt forcible effica- 
cie, which is thickeſt and hotteſt, but the coldeſt & thin- 
neſt hath a more ce — force to perceiue and 
vnderſtand;as if he would ſay, the thicke and hot blood 
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A Triall of Wits, 57 
— the pure and cold is cauſe 
—_— great vnderſtanding). Whereby we 
plainly "aj — from coldneſſe ſpꝛingeth the geateſt 
difference of wit that is in any man, namely in the vn 
derſtanding. 

Ariſtotle moreouer mooues a doubt, and chat is, why 
men who inhabit very hot countries (as gyn) — 
more wittie and aduiſed than thoſe who are borne in 
cold regions. Which doubt he reſolues in this manner: 
That the exceſſiue heat of the countirie fretteth and con- 
ſumeth the naturall heat of the braine, and ſo leaues it 
cold, whereby man growes to be full of reaſonableneſſe. 

And chat contrariwiſe, the much cold of the aire, fortifi- 
= the much natutall heat of the braine, and y eld it 
A —— 
are v ot brai t diſcoutſe nor „ 
— giddic headed, and not ſctled in any one opini- 
on. To which inion it ſeemes that Galen leaneth, ſay- 
ing that the cauſe why a man is vnſtable, and changeth 
opinion at euery moment, is, for that he hath a hote 
braine: and contrariewiſe, his being ſtable and firme, 
ſprings from the coldneſſe of his braine: Buttherruthis, 
— from this heat there groweth not any difference of 
wit;neither did Ariſtotle meane that the cold blood, by 
his predominance, did better the vnderſtanding, but 
that which is leſſe hote. True it is, that mans variable. 
neſſe ſprings from his partaking of much heat, which 
lifes vp the figures ——— makes them 
to boile, by which operation, chere are ented to 
the ſoule many images of things, which inuite him to 
their contemplation, and the ſoule to poſſeſſe them all, 
leaues one and takes another. Con ir befals in 
eee which for that it imprints inrratdly theſe fi-. 


gures 
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gures, and ſuffers them not to tiſe, makes a man firme in 


ſents i Elte to call thi 


one opinion, and it lo, decauſe none other pi in 
— Coldneſſe haih 
f it not only ninderech the motions of be. 
ily things, but alſo makes that the figures and ſh 
whichthePhiloſophets callſpirituall, —— le 
in the braine. And this firmneſſe ſeemeth rather a neg- 
ligence, than a difference of habilitie. Alike true it is, 
that there is found another diuerſity of firmneſſe, which 
proceeds from poſſeſſing an vnderſtanding well com. 
pacted together, & not Hom the coldneſſe of the brain. 
So there remaine drouth, moiſture, and heat for the ſer- 
uice ot the reaſonable facultie , But no Philoſopher-as 
yet wiſt to giue to euery difference of wit determinatly 
that whi ch was his Heraclitus fayid:; A driebrightneſie. 
makes a moſt wiſe mind: by vrhich ſentence he giues vs to 
vnderſtand, that drineſſe is the cauſe whya man becoms 
105 wiſe, __y he declares not in wharkinds of: know- 
IS TENTS VM Schirn gtd 
The ſelke lame te ee he fayd:; that the 
ſoule deſcended into the body endowed with great wil-' 
0 . through the much moiſture which it there 
found, grew to become dull & vntoward. But this wea- 


ting — in the coutſe of age, and purchaſing drineſſe, 


Horace, to ſay 
that Vliſſes be- 
came not a foo 


Ggured A 
ned into a hog. 


the ſoule grew to diſeouer the knowled which he to- 
fore enioyed. Amongſt brute beaſts, ay th Ar;/otle,thoſe 
are wiſeſt whoſe temperature is moſt enclined to cold 
and drie, as are the ants and bees, ho for wiſcdome, 

concurre with thoſe men that moſt of reaſon. 
Morcouer, no brute beaſt is found of more moiſture, or 
leſſe wit than a hog, wherethrough the Poet Pindare, to 
gibe at the . of Bdotia., and to handle them as 


OY 


ed no hog, ODS Wn : er * 101 1 mh x] t $1 | 14. 
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Th untomari falle which nom is nam 
Bcotia, were once cald Hogs, opt 
Moreouer, blood through his much 


recounts that the Commicks icaſted at Hippocrates chil. 
dren, ſaying of them, That they had much naturall heat, 
which is —— moiſt and very vaporous . This is 
ordinarily incident to the children of wiſe men, & here. 
after] will make report of the cauſe whence ĩt growetłi. 
Amongſt the fourc humouts which we enioy there is 
none ſo cold and drie as that ot melancholie, and what- 
ſoeuer notable men for learning, haue liued in the 
world (ſayth Ariſtotle) they were all melancholike. Final. 
ly, all agree in this point, that drineſſe makes a man very 
wiſe, but they expreſſe not to which of the reaſonable 
powers it affoordeth greateſt helpe; only Eſa the Pro- 
phet cals it by his right name, where he fayth, That tra- 
uaile gines wnderſianding : ſor ſadneſſe and affliction not 
only diminiſheth & cõſumeth the moiſture of the brain, 
but alſo drieth vp the bones, with which qualitie, the 
vnderſtanding groweth more ſharpe & ſightfull. Wher. 
ofwe may gather an example very manifeſt by taking 
into conſideration many men, -who caſt into pouertie 
and affliction, haue therethrough vttered and written 
ſentences woorth the maruellingat, and afterwards ri. 
ſing to better fortune, to cat and drinke well, would ne- 
ucr once open their mouths; For a delicious life, con. 
tentment, and good ſucceſſe, and to ſee that all thinges 
fall out after our liking, looſeneth and maketh the braine 


moiſt. And this is it which Hippocrates = , Mirth looſes - 


neth the heart as it he would haue ſayd, That the ſame en- 

largeth and giueth it heat and groſeneſſdGGQ. 
And the ſame may eaſily be prooued another Ways 
or 


moiſture; fayrh 
Calen, makes men ſimple. And for ſuch; the-ſame. Calen 


60 A Triall of Wits. 
for if ſadneſſe and affliction drie vp and conſume the 
fleſn, and for that reaſon, man gaineth more vnderſtan- 
The hart of wile ding, it fals out a matter certain, that his contrary, name- 
there s (adveſſe, ly mirth , will male the braine moiſt, and diminiſh the 
kooles where vnderſtanding « Such as haue purchaled this manner of 
thereis mich. it are ſuddenly enclined to paſtimes, to muſicke, and 
to pleaſant conuerſations, and flie the contrarie, which 
at other times gaue them a reliſh and contentment. 
Now by this, the vulgar ſort may conceiue whence it 
growes, that a wiſe and vertuous man attaĩning to ſome 
great dignitie(whereas at firſt he was butpoore & baſe) 
dainly changeth his manners; and his faſhion of 
ſpeech: and the reaſon is, becauſe he hath gotten a new 
temperature, moiſt and full of vapours, whence it fol- 
lowes that the figures are cancelled which tofore he had 
in his braine, and his vnderſtanding dulled. 

- From moiſture, it ĩs hard to know what difference of 
wit may ſpring, ſithens it is ſo far contrary to the reaſo- 
nable facultie. At leaſt (after Galent opinion) all the hu- 
mours of our body, which hold ouer: much moiſture, 
make a man blockiſh and fooliſh , for which cauſe he 
ſayd , The readineſſe of mind and wiſedome growes 
from the humour of choler : the humour of melancho- 
ly is author of firmneſſe and conſtancie; blood, of ſim- 
licitie and dulneſſe; the legmaticke complexion auai- 
2 25 nothing to the poliſhing of mannes. In ſo much 
that blood with his moiſtures, and the flegme, cauſe an 

impairing of the reaſonable facultie. | 
But this is vnderſtood of the faculties or reaſonable 
wits, which are diſcourſiue and aQtiue, and not ot the 
paſſiue, as is the memorie, which d as well on the 
mo iſt, as the vndetſtanding doth on the drie. And we 
call memorie a reaſonable power, becauſe without —— 
ä Inder - 
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vnderſtanding and the imaginatiueare of no valure ; It Wherethrough 
miniſtreth matter and figures to them all, wherevpon thennureofw, 


they may ſyllogiſe contotmably to that Which Ariſiorle r 
ſayth, It behooues that the vnderſtander go beholding n abb 
the fantaſmes; and the office of the memorie is, to pre- neee. 
ſerue theſe fantaſmes, to the end that the vnderſtanding mawic. 
may contemplat them, and if this be loſt, it is impoſſible 
that the powers can wotke and that the office of me. 
morie is none other, than to preſerue the figures of 
things, without that it appertains therto to deuiſe them. 
Galen expreſſeth in theſe words, Memotie(verely)laies 
vp and preſerueth in it ſelfe, the things knowne by the 
ſence, and by the mind, & is therin as it were their ſtore- 
houſe and teceiuing place, and not their inuenter . And 
if this be the vſe thereof, it fals out apparant, that the 
ſame dependeth on moiſtute; for — braine 
liant, and the figure is imprinted by way of ſtrayning, 
o prooue this, we haue an euident argument in boyes 
age, in which any one ſhall better conne by hart, than in 
any other time of life, and then doth the braine partake 
greateſt moiſture. Whence Arilotie moueth this doubt, 
Why in old age we haue better wit and in yoong age 
we learne more readily? as if he ſhould ſay, What is the 
cauſe , that when we are old we haue much vnderſtan · 
ding, and when we are yoong we learne with more to- 
wardlineſſe ? Whereto he anſwereth, That the memo- 
rie of old men is full of ſo many figures of things which 
they haue ſeene and heard in the long courſe of, their 
life, that when they would beſtow more therein, it is not 
capable thereof, for it hath no void place where to re- 
ceiue it. But tlie memorie of yoong folke, when they are 
newly borne, is full ol plaits, and for this caufe they re- 
cciue readily whatſoeuer is told ot taught 1 — he 
E a makes 
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males this playner, by comparing the memorie of the 
morning with that of the euening, ſaying, That in the 
morning we learne beſt, becauſe at that time our memo- 
rie is emptie, and at the euening illy, becauſe then it is 
full of thoſe thinges which we encountted during the 
day . To this Probleme Ariſtoile wiſt not how to an- 
ſwer, and the reaſon is very plaine, for it the ſpices and 
figures which are in the memorie, had a body and quan- 
titie to occupie the place: it would ſeeme that this were 
a fitting anſwer; but being vndeuided and ipiritual, they 
cannot fill nor emptie any place wherethey abide; yea 
we ſee by experience, that by how much more the me- 
morie is exerciſed euery day receiuing new figures, fo 
much the more capable it mmeth . The anſwere 
of this Probleme is very euident after my doctrine, and 
the ſame importeth, that old men partake much vnder- 
ſtanding, becauſe they haue great drineſſe, and fayle of 
memorie, for tliat they haue little moiſture, and by this 
means the ſubſtance of the braine hardneth, and ſo can- 
not receiue the impreſſion of the figures; as hard wax 
with difficultie admitteth the figure of the ſeale, and the 
ſoft with eaſineſſe. The contrary befals in children, who 
through the much moiſture where with the braine is 
endowed, faile in vnderſtanding, and through the great 
ſuppleneſſe of their braine, abound in memorie: where- 
in, by reaſon of the moiſture, the ſhapes and figures that 
come from without, maxe a great, eaſie, deepe, and well 
formed impreſſion. ; 
That the memorie is better the morning than the 
euening, cannot be denied: but this ſpringeth not from 
the occaſion alleaged by Ariſtotle, but the ſleepe of the 
night paſſed hath made the braine moiſt; and fortityed 
the ſame, and by the waking of the whole day, it is _ 
| an 
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and hardened .' For which cauſe, Hippocrates affirmeth 
thoſe who haue great thirſt at night, ſhall doe well to 
drinle, for ſleepe makes the fleſhmoilt,and fortiſieth all 
the powers which gouern man, And that ſleepe ſo doth, 
Ariſtotle himſelfe conteſſeth. on 31 

By this doctrine is perfectly ſeene that the vnderſtan- 
ding and memorie, are =D ers oppoſit and contrary, in 
lort, that the man who hath a great memorie,ſhall find a 
defect in his vnderſtanding, and he who hath a great 
vnderſtanding cannot enioy a good memorie: for it is 
impoſſible that the braine ſhould of his owne nature, be 
at one ſelfe time drie and moiſt . On this maxime, Ari 
ſotle grounded himſelſe, to ptooue, that memorie is a 
power different from remembrance, and he frames his 
argument in this manner: Thoſe who haue much re- 
membrance, are men of great vnderſtanding, and thoſe 
who poſſeſſe a great memorie, find want of vnderſtan- 
ding; ſo then memorie and remembrance are contrary 
powers. The former propoſition, after my doctrine is 
talſe; for thoſe who haue much remembrance, are of 
little vnderſtanding, and haue great imaginations, as 
ſoone hereafter I will prooue: but the ſecond propoſiti- 
on is verie true, albet Ariſtotle knew not the cauſe, wher- 
on was founded the enmitie which the vnderſtanding 
hath with the memorie. 

From heat, which is the third qualitie, groweth the 
imaginatiue, for there is no other reaſonable power in 
the braine, nor any other qualitie to which ĩt may be aſ- 
ſigned beſides that, the ſciences which appertaine to the 
imaginatiue, are thoſe, which ſuch vtter as dote in their 
ſickneſſe, and not of thoſe which appertaine to the vn- 
derſtanding, or to the memorie. And frenzie, peeviſh- 
neſſe, and melancholy, being hot paſſions ofthe braine, 
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it yeelds a great argument, toproout that imagination 
conſiſts in heat. One thing breeds me a difficultic here 
in, and that is, that the imagination catrieth a contrarie- 
tie to mene, alſo to the memorie, and the 
reaſon hereof is not to be gotten by experience, for in 
the braine may very wel be vnited much heat and much 
drineſſe; and ſo lik wiſe, much heat and much moiſture, 
to a large quantitie: and for this cauſe, a man may haue 
a great vnderſtanding and a great imagination, & much 
memorie with much imagination: and verely, it is a mi- 
racle to ſind a man of great imagination, who hath a 
good vnderſtanding, and a ſound memorie . And the 
cauſe thereof behooues to be, for that the vnderſtan- 
ding requires that the braine be made of parts very ſub. 
tile and delicat, as we haue prooued heretofore out of 
Galen, and much heat frets and conſumes what is deli- 
cat, and leaues behind the parts groſſe and earthly. For 
the like reaſon, a good imagination cannot be vnited 
any diſtempers- witli much memorie; for exceſſiue heat reſolueth the 
cannot any long moiſture of the braine, and leaueth it hard and drie, by 
time encfure . PTL 4:1 * Toh 
alone. means whereof it cannot eaſily receiue the figures . In 
ſort that in man there are no more but three generall 
differences of wits, for there are no more but three qua 
lities whence they may grow. But vnder theſe three vni- 
verſall differences, there are contained many other par- 
ticulars, by means of degrees of acceſſe which heat, moi- 
ſture and drineſſe may haue. 15 
Notwithſtanding there ſprings a difference in wits 
from euery degree of theſe three qualities, for the drie, 
the hot, and the moiſt, may exceed in ſo high a degree, 
that it may altogether diſturbe the animal power, con- 
formable to that ſentence of Galen, Euery exceſſiue di- 
ſtemperature reſolues the forces; and ſo it is. For albeit 
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A Triadll of Wits. 65 
drineſſe giue helpe to the vnderſtanding, yet it may be 
that the ſame ſhal conſume his operations. Which Galen 
and the antient Philoſophers would not admit, butaf- 
firme, that if old mens brains grew not cold, they ſhould 
neuer decay, though they became drie in the fourth de- 
gree. But they haue no reaſon for this, as we will prooue 


in the — — ue: for albeit his operations be perfor- 
med with heat, yet if it 1 the third 2 
the ſame begins to reſolue, and the like doth the memo- 
rie through ouer-much moiſture. at 

How _ differences of wits grow by means of the 


ſuperabounding of each of theſe three qualities, cannot 
for this preſent be particularly recited, tofore we 
recountall the operations and actions of the vnderſtan- 
ding, the imagination,and the memorie. But the whileſt 
we are to know that the principall works of the vnder- 
ſtanding are three: the firſt, to diſcourſe; the ſecond, to 
diſtinguiſh ; and the third, to chuſe. Hence comes it that 


7 50 alſo three differences in the vnderſtanding: 
into three other is the memorie deuided: one receiues 
with eaſe, and ſuddenly forgetteth; another is ſlow to 


receiue, but a long time retaineth; and the laſt receiueth 
with eaſe, and is very ſlow to forget. | 
The imagination containeth many more differen- 
ces, for he hath three, no leſſe than the vnderſtanding 
and memorie, and from each degree ariſeth three other. 
Ot theſe we will more diſtinaly diſcourſe hereafter, 
when we ſhall aſſigne to each, the ſcience which anſwe- + 
teth it in particular. 
But he that will conſider three other differences of 
wit, ſnall find that there are habilities in thoſe who ſtu- 
die, ſome which haue a diſpoſition for the cleare and ea- 
ſie contemplations of the art * they learne, but if 
you 
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A Triall of Wits. 
you ſet them about matters obſcure and very difficult, it 
will prooue a loſt labour for the teacher to ſhape them 
a figure therof by fir examples, or that they frame them. 

ſelues the like by their owne imagination, for they want 
the capacitie. xy | | 

In this degree are all the bad ſcholers of whatſoeuer 
facultie, who being demaunded touching the eaſie 
points of their art, anſwer to the purpoſe, but comming 
to matters of more curiouſneſſe, they will tell you a hun- 
dred follies . Other wits aduaunce themſelues one de- 
gree higher, for they are pliant and eaſie in learning 
things, and they can imprint in themſelues all the rules 
and conſiderations of art, plaine, obſcure, eaſie, and diffi- 

cult; but as for doctrine, argument, doubting, anſwe- 

ring, and diſtinguiſhing, they are all matters, wherewith 

they may in no wiſe be combred. Theſe need to learne 
ſciences at the hands of good teachers, well skilled in 
knowledge, and to haue plentie of bookes,and to ſtudie 

them hard, for ſo much the leſſe ſhall their knowledge 

be, as they forbeare to reade and take paines. Of theſe 

8... may be vereſied that ſo famous ſentence of Ariſtotle, 

27 vis, A. Our vnderſtanding is like a plaine table, wherin nothing 

danger: kla va. is pourtraied. For whatſoeuer they are to know and at- 

gde. taine, it behooues that firſt they heare the ſame of ſome 
uerythingby Other, and are barren of all inuention themſelues. In the 
allo i. good,who third degree, nature maketh ſome wits ſo perfect, that 
aych wal. they ſtand not in need of teachers to inſtruct them, nor 
to direct in what ſort they are to philoſophiſe, for out 

of one conſideration, endicted to them by their ſchool- 
maiſter, they will gather a hundred, and without that 
ought be beſtowed vnto them, they fill their wit with 

ſcience and knowledge. Theſe wits beguiled Plato, and 

made him to ſay, That our knowledge is a certaine * 
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MA Triall of Wits. 67 
of remembrance, when he heard them ſpeake and ſay 
that which neuer fell into conſideration with other 
men. N FI 

Toſuch,itis allowable that they write bookes , and The imention of 


arts,and the ma. 


to others not: for the order and concert which is to be king of bookes 
held, to the end that ſciences may dayly receiue increaſe performedwich 
and greater perfection, is to ĩoin the new inuention of bee, 
our ſelues, who live now, with that which the auntients ge wich 
left written in their bookes. For dealing after this man- r gag 
ner, each in his time, ſhall adde an increaſe to the arts, many things in 
and men who are yet vnborne, ſhall enioy the inuention d db 
and trauaile of ſuch as liued before As for ſuch who . 
want inuention, the common wealth ſhould not con- | 
ſent that they make bookes, nor ſuffer them to be prin- 

ted, becauſe they do noughtelſe ſaue heape vp matters 
alreadie deliuered, and ſentences of graue authours, re- 
turning to repeat the ſelfe things, ſtealing one from 
hence, and taking another from thence; and there is no 

man, but after ſuch a faſhion may make a booke. 

Wits full of inuention, are by the T aſcanes called goa- Wi A 
tiſh,for the likeneſſe which they haue with a goate , in Janet 
their demeanure and proceeding. Theſe neuer take plea- nine nie 
ſure in the plains, but euer delight to walke alone tho- Ss abide 


row dangerous and high places, and to appproch neere which the O+- 


ſtcepe down · fals, for they will not follow any beaten hrt. 
path, nor go in companie. A propertie like this, is found 

in the reaſonable ſoule when it poſſeſſeth a braine well 
inſtrumentalized and tempered, for it neuer reſteth ſet- 
led in any contemplation, but fareth forthwith vnquiet, 
ſeeking to know and vnderſtand new matters. Of ſuch 
aſoule is vereſied the ſaying of Hippocrates, The going 

of the ſoule is the thought of men. For there are ſome, 
who neuer paſſe out of one contemplation, and thinke 
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68 A Triall of Wits, 
not that the whole world can diſcouer another ſuch. 
Theſe haue the propertie of a beaſt, who neuer forſakes 
the beaten path,nor careth to walke through deſert and 
vnhaunted places, but only in the high market way, and 
with a guide before him. Both theſe diuerſities of wits, 
are ordinarie amongſt proteſſors of learning. Some o- 
thers there are of high ſearching capacities, andeſtran- 
ged from the common courſe of opinions, they iudge 
and entreat of matters with a particular faſhion, they are 
franke in deliuering their opinion, and tie not them. 
ſelues to thatof any other. Some ſorts are cloſe, moiſt, 
and very quiet, diſtruſting themſelues, and relying vpon 
the iudgement of ſome graue man whom they follow, 


whoſe ſayings and ſentences, they repute as ſciences 
and demonſtrations, andal thi 


gs contrarying the ſame 
they — eas : wb, MDBIU 
Theſetwo differences of wits are very profitable if 
of witſemeth. they be vnited; for as amongſta great droue of cattell, 
iniiewherei© the heardſmen accuſtome to mingle ſome dozen of 
ſue rhe divine goats to lead them and make them trot apace, to oy 
e new paſtures, that they may not ſuffer ſcarcitie; ſo alſo t 
Sea Regan. behoueth, that in humane learning, there be ſome goat- 
like wits, who may diſcouer to the eattell like vnderſtan- 
dings, thorow ſecrets of nature, and deliuer vnto them 
contemplations not heard ot, wherein they may exer- 
ciſe themſelues, for after this manner, arts rake increaſe, 
and men dayly know more and more. N 
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Certeine deubtr and argubitatrarepropianded avain hehe 
dtrine of the laſt chapter, and 22 22 
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ATriallof iin 69 
I Neofthe cauſes * which we wif: 
dome of Socrates hath bene ſo fa · 
mous till this day, is, for that after 
he was adiudged by tlie oracle of 
Apollo, to be the wiſeſt man of the 
world, he ſayd thus: 1 know this 
"only, that 1 know | at "all 
- which ſentence, al thoſe that haue 
We paſſed irouer as ſpoken by Socrates, for 


that he was a manof great humbleneſle, a of dine 
world! — 2 to whome, in reſpect of diuine 

— elle ſeemed of no valure. But are 
beguiled, for none of the antient Phil eſſed 


the vertue of humilitie, nor knew what thing it was, vn- 
till God came into the world and taught the ſame. 
The meaning of Socrates was, to giue to vnderſtand 
how little certaintie is contained in humane ſciences, 
and how unſetled and fearfull tlie vnderſtanding of a 
Philoſopher is in that which he knoweth, ſeeing by ex. 
perience, that all is full of doubts and arguments, and 
that we can yeeld aſſentto nothing: — fearing that 
it may be conttary For ĩt was ſaid, Th of men 
are doubtfull, and our foreſeeings vncertaine. And he 
who will attaine the true knowledge of things, it be- 
hoones that he reſt ſefled and quiet without feare or 
doubt of ale ormded, and the Philoſopher who is 


not thus wiſe grounded may” with r N 
that he knoweth nothing. 

This ſame conſideration * Galen, when he ayd, 
Science is a conuenient and firme notice, which neuer 
departeth from reaſon; therefore thou ſhalt not find it 
D when they * 
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70 + Tvidl of Wits. 
der the nature of things: but ve rely much leſſe in mat. 
ters of Phiſicke, nay rather (to I ö it 
neuer makes his Fl arriuall where men 

Hereby it ſeemeth that —— things fails 


 tocomethisway,and tomanarriucth bhlya certaine o. 


pinion,which makes him towalke vncertaine,and with 
feare u hether the matter which he affirmeth be ſo or no. 
But that which Calen noteth more particularly, touching 
this, is, that Philoſophie and I Phificke, arc the moſt vn- 


certaine of all — men are to deale. And if 


this be true, what ſhall we ſay touching the Philoſophie 
wherof we now intreat, where with the vnderſtandi ing, 
we make ananotomicofa matter ſo obſcure and dif 
cult, as are the powers and faculties of the reaſonable 
ſoule? In which point are offered ſo: many doubts and 
arguments, that there remains no cleare Joanne, pon 
which we may reliqGJ.. 

One of which, and the princlp 1 is, thaver haue' 
made te Vnderſtandi — — the 
Imagination, and the 'Mernoric 5 and haue gen dri- 
neſſe tothe braine;as an inſtrument willi which it _ 
woke; og nant to the doctrine of Ariſtot 
and all his follow 3 placing thie vnderſtanding ſe- 
uered from the bodily — brandiſhy the im 
mortalitie of the reaſonable ſoule; and that the ſame iſ- 
ſuing out of the body, endureth for euer. Now the con- 
trarie opinion eee, way hereby is ſtop· 
ped vp, ſo that this cannot be prooued . Moreouer, the 
reaſons on which Ariſtotle groundeth himſelſe, to proue 
that the vnderſtanding is: not an inſtrumentall power, 
carrie ſuch efficacie, as other than that cannot be con- 
eluded. For to this power appertaineth the knowing and 
vnderſtanding the nature and being of bene 1 

der 
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BE  eATriall of Mitt. 71 
teriall things in the world, and if the ſame ſhould be con- 
ioined with any bodily thing, that ſelfe would hinder 
the knowledge of the reſidue: as we ſee in the outward 
ſences, that it the taſt be bitter, all the things which the 
tongue toucheth, partake the ſame ſauour; and if the 
— er humour zxeeneoryellom,ellibatthe eye 
ſeeth, it iudgeth to be of the ſame colour, The reaſon of 
this is, for that the thing within breeds an impediment 
to that without. 

Aniſtoule ſayth moreouer: Thatif theynderſtanding 
were ming ed with any bodily inſtrument, it would re- 
taine ſome ualitie, for whatſoeuet vniteth it ſelfe with 
heat or cold, it is of ſorce that irpartake ofthe ſame qua- 
litie. But to ſay that the vnderſtanding is hot, cold, moiſt, 
or drie, is to vtter a — — 43 to the cars of all 
naturall Philoſophers.  / ;: 
. — ſecond principal doubt is, that Ariſtotl and all 
— ets in two other powers beſides the 
Vade thel may maginatiõ, & Feu. 19/ name · 
y — 0a Common ſence, grounding vp- 
on that rule, That the — by wayof the 
actions. They ſa yd,Thatbelides the s of the 
Vaderſiandin The lnadin ation,& the Memorie, there 
are alſo two other 2 the wit of man ta- 
keth his originall from fiue powers, and not een three 
only, as we did proue. ; 

We ſayd alſo in the laſt chapter, after the 
Galen, that the memorie doth none other worke in the 
braine, ſaue only to preſerue Ihe ſhapes a Ae of 
things, in ſuch ſort as a cheſt preſerueth and keepeth 
patell and what ſo elſe is put ee And if by ſuch g 
compatiſon, we are to vnderſtand the office of this po- 
n requiſitalſo to prooue another reaſonable fa 
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72 A Triall of Wits. 
cultie; which may fetch out the figures from the memo. 
rie, and repreſent them to the vnderſtanding, euen as it 
is neceſſarie that there be one to open the cheſt, and to 
take out what hath bene layd vp therein. 

Beſides this, we ſayd that the vnderſtanding and the 
memorie are contrarie powets, and that the one cha- 
ceth away the other, forthe one loueth great drineſſe, 
and the other much moiſture, and a ſuppleneſſe of the 
braine. And it this be true, wherefore ſayd Ariſtotie and 
Plato, That men who haue their fleſh tender, enioy great 
vnderſtanding, ſeeing this ſupplenes is an effect of moi- 


ſture. | [101,21 | 
We ſayd alſo, that for effecting that a memorie may 
be good, it was neceſlary the braine ſhould be endowed 
with moiſtute, for the figures ought to be printed there. 
in by way of compreſſion, and the ſame being hard, they 
cannot ſo eaſily make a ligne therein. True it is, that to 
receiue figures with readineſſe, it requireth that the 
braine be pliant, but to preſerue the ſnapes ſome lon 
time, all affirme that it is nèceſſatie the ſame be hard 
drie, as it appeareth in outward things, where the figure 
printed in a pliant ſubſtance, is eaſily cancelled „ but in 
the drie and hard, it neuer periſheth. Wherethrough we 
ſee many men who con by heart with great readineſſe, 
but forget againe very ſpeedily. Of which, Galen rende. 
ring a teaſon, ſayth that ſuch through much moiſture, 
haũẽ the ſubſtance ot their braine tender and not ſetled, 
for the figure is ſoone cancelled, as if it were ſealed in 
water. And contrariwiſe, other leatne by heart with dif. 
ficultie, but what they haue once learned, they neuer 
forget againe. Wherethrough ir ſeemeth a matter im- 
poſſib le, that there ſhould be that difference of memo - 
rie which weſpeake of, which ſhould learne with wo 
n * + an 


A Triall of Wits, 73 
and preſeruea long tine. 

It is alſo hard to vnderſtand how itis poſſible that ſo 
many figutes being ſealed together in the braine , the 
one ſhould not cancell the other, for if in a peece of ſoft- 
ned wax, there be printed many ſeales of diuers figures, 
it fals out certaine, that ſome cancell other ſome, by the 
intermingling of theſe figures. 

And that which breedeth no leſſe difficultie, is, to 
know whence it proceedeth, that the memorie by exer- 
ciſing it ſelte, becommeth the more eaſie to receiue fi- 
gures, it being certaine, that not only bodi!y.exerciſe, 

ut ſpirituall much more, drieth and ſoketh the fleſh. 

It is alſo hard to conceiue, in what ſort tlie imaginati- 
on is contrary to the vnderſtanding, if there be none o- 
ther more vrgent cauſe, than to ſay, That exceſſiue heat 
reſolueth the ſubtile parts of the braine, leauing an 
earthly and groſſe remnant, ſeeing that Melancholy, is 
one of the groſſeſt and earthlieſt humours of our body. 
And Ariſtotie ſayth, That the vndeiſtanding vſeth the 
ſeruice of none ſo much, as of that. And this difficultie 
is encreaſed, conſidering that melancholie is a groſſe hu- 
mor, cold and drie; and choler is of a delicat ſubſtance, 
and of temperature hot and drie, and yet for all this, me- 
lancholy is more appropriat to the vnderſtanding than 
choler. Which ſeemeth repugnant to reaſon, for this 
humour aideth the vnderſtanding with two qualities, 
and gainſetteth it ſelfe only with one, which is heat. But 
melancholie aydeth it with his drineſſe, and with none 
other, and oppoſeth it ſelfe by his cold, and by his groſſe 
ſubſtance,which is a thing that the vnderſtanding moſt 
abhorreth, For which cauſe, Galen aſſigneth more wit 
and prudence to choler, than to melãcholy, ſaying thus; 
Readineſſe and Prudence, ſpꝛing from the * 
5 choler, 
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+ . | | 
choler, and the melancholicke humour is author of in- 


9 


neither may it ſtraightwaies be recounted as 
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tegritie and conſtancie. ee fir | 
 Laſtly,the cauſe may be demaunded, whence it may 
grow, that toiling, and continuall contemplation of ſtu- 
die maketh many wiſe, in whomeat the beginning, the 
good nature of theſe qualities, which we ſpeake of, was 
wanting: and ſo by giving and receiuing with the ima- 
gination, they come to make themſelues capable of ma- 
ny verities, which tofore they knew not, nor had the 
temperature which thereto was requiſit. For if they had 
po _ the ſame,ſo much labour ſhould not haue ben 
nee . | | 


All theſe difficvlties,and many other beſides are . 


trarie to the doctrine of the laſt chapter. For natural Phi- 


loſophie hath not ſo certaine principles as the Mathe- 


maticall ſciences, wherein, the Phiſition and the Philo- 
pher (it he be alſo a Mathematician) may alwaies make 
demonſtration: but comming afterwards to the cure 
which is conformable to the art of Phiſicke , he ſhall 
commit therein many errours, and yet notalwaies tho- 
row his own fault (ſithens in the Mathcmaticks he al- 
waies followed a certaintie) but through the little aſſu- 
rance of the art, for which cauſe, Ariſloile laid, The Phi- 


ſition though he alwaies cure not, is not there fore a bad 
one, prouided that he foreſloꝶ not to performe any of 


thoſe points which appertaine to the att. But if he ſhould 
commit any errour in the Mathematicks, he would be 
void of excuſe. For performing in this ſcience all the di- 
ligences which it requireth, it is impoſſible that the 
truth ſhould not appeare . In ſort, that albeit we yeeld 
not a manifeſt demonſtration of this doctrine, yet the 
whole fault is not to be layd on our want of capacitie, 
e that 

we 
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we deliuer. by | | 


To the firſt principal doubt, we anſwer, that if the vn. 
derſtanding were ſeuered fro the body, and had noughe 
to do with heat, cold, moiſt and drie, nor with the other 
bodily qualities, it would follow that al men ſhould par- 
take equall vnderſtanding , and that all ſhould equallß 
diſcourſe. But we ſee hy ience, that one man vn- 
derſtandeth and diſcourſeth better than another, then 
this groweth, for that the vnderſtãding is an inſtrumen- 
tall power, and better diſpoſed in one than in another, 
and not from any other occaſion . For all reaſonable 
ſoules and their vnderſtandings(ſundered from the bo- 
dy)are of equall perfection and knowledge. Thoſe who 
follow Ariſtoi les doctrine, ſeeing by experience, that 
ſome diſcourſe better than otherſome, haue found an 
excuſe in apparence, ſaying; That the diſcourſing of 
one better than another, is not cauſed, for that the vn. 
derſtanding is an inſtrumentall power, & that the braine 
is better diſpoſed in ſome than in otherſome: but for 
that the vnderſtanding(whilſt the reaſonable ſoule re- 
maineth in the body) ſtandeth in need of the fantaſmes 
and figures which are in the imagination, and in the me- 
morie. Through default whereof, the vnderſtanding 
fals to diſcourſe illy, and not through his own fault, nor 
for chat it is ioyned with a matter — inſtrumentali- 
zed. But this anſwer is contrary to the doctrine of 4ri- 
fotle himſelſe, who proueth, chat by how much the me- 
morieis the woorſe, by ſo much the vnderſtanding is 
the better; and by how much the memorie is bettered, 
by ſo much the vnderſtanding is impaired; and the 
ſame we haue heretofore prooued as touching the ima- 
gination, in confirmation! of that which Arxiſtotle de- 
maundech, What the cauſe is, that we waxing old, mm 
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7*6 ATriall of Wits 
{o bad a memorie, and ſo good an vnderſtanding : and 
when we are yoong, it fals out contrarie, that we poſſeſſe 
a great memorie and ſmall vnderſtanding. Hereof, in 
one thing we ſee the experience, and Galen noteth it, that 
when in a diſeaſe, the temperature and mou diſpoſition 
of the braine is impaired,many times the operations of 
the vnderſtanding are thereby loſt, and yet thoſe of the 
memorie and the imagination remaine ſound, which 
could not come to paſſe, if the mans — Wane ed 
not a particular inſtrument for it ſelfe beſides this which 
the other powers do partake. as | 
To this I know not what may be yeelded in anſwer, 
vnleſſe it be by ſome metaphyſicall relation, compoun- 
ded of action and power, which neither themſelues 
know what it meaneth, nor is there any other man that 
vnderſtands it. Nothing more endammageth mans 
knowledge than to confound the ſciencestand what be- 
longs to the Metaphyſicks, to entreat thereof in natu- 
rall Philoſophie;and matters of naturall Philoſophie in 
the Metaphyſicks. | [579] : 

? Thereaſons wherevpon Ariſtotle grounded himſelfe 
are of ſmall moment, tor the conſequence followeth 
not, to ſay that the vnderſtanding, becauſe it muſt know 
materiall things, ſnould not therefore enioy a bodily in- 
ſtrument: for the bodily qualities which ſerue for the 
compoſition of the inſtrument, make no alteration of 
the power; nor from them do the fantaſmes ariſe, euen 
as the ſenſible, placed aboue the ſence, cauſeth not the 
ſelfe ſence. This is plainly ſeene in touching, for not- 
withſtanding that the ſame is compounded of four ma- 
teriall qualities: and that the ſame hath in ĩt quantitie, 
and hardneſſe or ſoftneſſe; for all this, the hand diſcer- 
neth whether a thing be hot or cold, hard or ſoft, great 
| or 


diſcerne the figures and quantities of all the things 
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or little. And if you aske in what ſort the naturall heat 
which is in the hand, hindereth not the touching that it 
may diſcerne the heat which is in the ſtoue; we anſwer, 
that the qualities which ſerue for the compoſition ofthe 
inſtrument, do not alter the inſtrument it ſelfe, neither 
from them do there ifſue any ſhapes whereby to know 
them. Euen as it appertaineth to the eye to know all fi. 
gures and — of things, and yet we ſee that the 

it lelfe hath his . figure and quantitie, and of the 
humours and skins which go to his 5 ſome 
haue colours, and ſome are diaphane and traſpatant, all 
which hindereth not, but that we with our ſight may 


which ſhall appeare before vs: and the reaſon is, for : hat 
the humours, the slins, the figure, and the quan- tie, 
ſerue for the compoſition of the eye, and ſuch thinges 
cannot alter the ſightfull r, and therefore — 
not nor hinder the knowledge of the ourward figures. 
The like we affirme of the vnderſtanding, that his pro. 
per inſtrument (though the ſame be materiall and io. 
ned with it) cannot enlarge it, for from it iſſue no vnder- 
ſtandable ſhapes, which haue force to alter it: and the 
reaſon is, For that the vnderſtandable placed aboue the 
— — not the vnderſtanding; & ſo itre- 
maineth at libertie to vnderſtand all thæqutward mate- 
riall thinges, without that it encounter ought to hinder 
the fame.The ſecond reaſon wherein Ariſtotie grounded 
himſelfe, is of leſſe importance than the former, for nei- 
ther the vnderſtanding, nor any other accident, can be 
qualiti- like, for of themſelues, they cannot be the ſubiect 
ofany qualitie. For which cauſe, it litle skilleth that the 
vnderſtanding poſſeſſe the braine for an inſtrument to- 


gither with the temperature of the 4. firſt qualities, that 
13213 therefore 
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78 eATriall of Wits. | | 
therfore it may be called qualitic-like, inaſmuch as the 
braine and not the vnderſtanding, is the ſubiect of the 
heat, the cold, the moyſt, and the drie. 

To the third difficulty which the Peripateticks alleage, 
ſaying, That by making the vnderſtanding an inſtrumẽ- 
tall power, we reaue one of thoſe principles, which 
ſerue to prooue the immortality of the reaſonable ſoule: 
we anſwere, That there are other argumentes of more 
ſoundneſſe, whereby to prooue the ſame, whereof wee 
will treat in the chapter following. 


To the ſecond argument, we anſwere that not euery 
difference of operations argueth a diuetſitie of powers: 
for (as we will prooue heereafter) the imaginatiue per- 
formeth matter ſo ſtrange, that it this maxime were true 
in ſort as the vulgar. Philoſopheis had it, or admitting 
the interpretation which they giue it, there ſhould be in 
the braine, ten or twelue powers more. But becauſe all 
theſe er , are to be marſhalled vnder one gene. 
rall reaſon, they argue no more than one imaginatiue, 
vnhich is atterwardes diuided into many particular dif- 
ferences, by the meanes of the ſundry operations which 
ir performeth : the rie n the ſhapes, in the pre- 
ſence or the abſence of the obiects, not onely argueth 
not a diuerſitie of the generall powers (as are the com- 
mon ſenſe, and the imaginatiue) but euen not of the ve- 
tie partion las õ . 3020194433 er 2 
Io the third argument we anſwere, that the memory 
is nothing els but a tenderneſſe of the braine, diſpoſed 
with a certaine kinde of moiſture, to receiue and pre- 
ſerue that, which the imaginatiue apprehendeth : with 
the like * . „that white or blew paper holdes 
with him who writeth: for as the writer, writeth in 
the paper the things which he would not forget, —— 
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after he hath writtten them, teturnes to read them; euen 
ſo we ought to conceiue, that the imagination writeth 
in the memorie, the figures of the things knowen by 
the five ſenſes, and by the vnderſtanding, as alſo ſome o- 
thers of his own traming: and when it will remember 
ought (ſaith Ariſt. ) it returneth to behold & contemplat 


them. With this maner of compariſon: Plato ſerued him- 


ſelfe, when he ſaid that fearing the weake memorie of 
old age, he haſtened to make another of paper (namely 
bookes) to the end his trauailes ought not to be loſt, but 
that hee might haue that which might repreſent them 
vnto him, when he liſt to read chem. This elfe doth the 
imaginatiue, of writing in the memorie, and returning 
to read it when it would remember the ſame. The 
who vttered this point was Ariſtotle, and the ſecond G4. 
len vrho ſaid thus, Foraſmuch as that part of the ſoule, 
which imagineth, whatſoeuer the ſame be, ſeemeth to 
be the ſelſe thatalſoremembreth. And ſo verily it ſee- 
meth to be, for the things which we imagine with long 
—— are well fixed in the memorie, and thatwhich 
we handle with light conſideration, alſo ſoone we for- 
get the ſame againe. And as the writer, when he writeth 
faire, the better aſſureth it to be read: ſo it befalles to the 
imaginatiue, that if it ſeale with force, the figureremai- 
neth well imprinted in the braine:otherwiſe it can skar- 
ſly be diſcerned. The likealſo chanceth in old deedes, 
which being ſound in part,and in part periſhed by time, 
cannotwell be read, valeſſe we gather much by reaſon 
and coniecture. So doth the imaginatiue, when in the 
memorie, ſome figures remaine, and ſome are periſned, 
where Ariſtotles errour had his originall, who for this 
cauſe conceiued that remembrance was a different 
power from the memorie. Moreouer, he u Has 
| oſe 
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80 A Triall of Wits. 

thoſe wh o haue great remembrance; are likewiſe of 
great vnderſtanding, which is alſo falſe: for the imagi- 
natiue, which is that that makes the remembrance, is 
contraric to the vnderſtanding; in ſort, that to gather 
memory of things, and to rememberthem after they are 


knowne,isa worke of the 1 as to write and 
returne to read it, is a worke of the Scriuener, and not of 
the paper. Whereby it falleth out that the memorie re- 

mayneth a power paſſive, and notaRtiue : euen as the 

blewand the white of the paper, is none other than a 
commoditic whereby to write. 2d +89: 

Reb = _ d _ may be re 2 

ittle to the purpoſe, as touchi wit, w 

the fleſh be — ting the = partake notalſo 

the ſame qualitie, the which we ſee many times hath a 

diſtin temperature from al the other parts of the body. 

Thefmooth, But when they concur in one ſelfe tenderneſſe, it is an 


white,and groſſe 


perſons, bave no cyl token for the vnderſtanding , and no leſſe for the 
bumour. imagination. And if we conſider the fleſh of women 
and children, we ſhall find that in tenderneſſe it excee- 
deth that ot men, and this notwithſtanding, commonl 
men haue a better wit than women: and the natu 
reaſon heereof is, For that the humours, which make the 
fleſh tender, are fleagme and bloud , becauſe they are 
both moiſt (as we haue aboue ſpecified) and of them 
Amorgitbate Galen ſaid, That they make men ſimple & dullards: and 
none which 2p- contrariwiſe, the humours which harden the fleſh, are 


baren, choler and melancholie: and hence grow the prudence 


aul cho irons and ſapience which are found in man. In ſort, that it 
docs bau ban. is rather an ill token, to haue the fleſh tender, than drie 
and hard. And ſo in men who haue an equall tempera- 
ture throughout their whole bodie, it ĩs an eaſie matter 
to gather the qualitie of theit wit by the n — 
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hardnes of their fleſn: For if it be hard & rough, it giueth 
token either of a good vnderitanding or a good ĩmagi- 
nation; and if ſmooth and ſupple, ot the contrary,name- 


ly of good memory, and {mall vnderſtanding, and leſſe 
imagination: and to vnderſtand whether the brain haue 
— 4 ET ro hy ret — 
w beings rough, and e, to- 
ken of a —— or 2 vnderſtanding: 
and if ſoft and ſmooth, they are a ſigne of much memo- 
rie and nothing els. But who ſo will — and 


know, whether the ſame be vnderſtanding, or imagina · 
tion(when the haire is of this ſort) ĩt muſt he red 
of whar forme the childe i is in the act of : for 


this j diſcouereth much, of what qualitie he is in 
the imagination. 

Whar the reaſon and cauſe of laughter ſhould be, 
many Philoſophers haue laboured to conceiue, and 
none of them hath delivered — — that may well be 
vnderſtood, but all agree that the bloud is an me. vv 
which prouoketha — to laugh, albeit none expreſſe 
with what qualitie this humour is indewed more than 
the — it ſhould make a man addicted to laughter. 
The follies. which are committed with laughing, are 
leſſe dangerous: but thoſe which are done with bour 
are more perillous: as if he ſhould * When the diſ- 
eaſed become giddie and doting do they reſt in 
more ſafetie, than if th toyle and anguiſh: for 
the former commeth — nth which is a moſt mild hu- 
mour, and the ſecond of melancholie: but we groun- 
=- n the doctrine, whereof we intreat, ſhall eaſily 
nd all that, which in this caſe may be defired 


to — The cauſe of laughter in my 
is nought els, but an r which is e 
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e Triallof Wits. 
imagination, ſeeing or hearing ſomewhat done or ſaid, 
which accordeth very well: and this power remaineth 
in the braine, when any of theſe things giue it content- 
ment, ſodainly it mooueth the ſame, and after it all the 
muſcles ofthe body, and ſo, manie times we do allow of 
wittie ſayings, by bowing downe of the head. When 
then the imagination is verie good, it contents not ie 
ſelfe with euery ſpeech, but — with thoſe which 
pleaſe verie well: and if they haue ſome litle correſpon- 
dence, and nothing els, the ſame receiueth thereby ra- 
ther paine than gladneſſe: Hence it groweth that men of 
great imagination. laugh verie ſeldome, and the point 
moſt worthie of noting, is, that ieaſters, and naturall 
counterfeiters neuer laugh at their own meriments, nor 
at that which they heare others to vtter: for they haue 
an imagination ſo delicat, that not euen their own'plea- 
fanteries, can yeeld that correſpondence which they re. 
Une. 7 

1 Heeteto may be added, that merimentes (beſides 
that they muſt hauca good proportion, and be vttered 
to the purpoſe) muſt be new, and not tofore heard or 
ſeene And this is the propertie not onely of the imagi- 
nation, but alſo of all the other powers which gouerne 
man: for which cauſe we ſee, that the ſtomacke when it 
hath twiſe fed vpon one kinde of meate, ſtraightwaies 
loatheth the fame: ſo doth the ſight one ſelte ſhape and 
_ colour; the hearing one concordance, how good ſoc- 
uer; andthe vnderſtanding one ſelfe contemplation. 
Hence alſo it proceedeth, that the pleaſant conceited 
man, laugheth not at the ieaſtes which himſelfevtte- 
reth : for before he ſend them forth from his lips, he 
knew what he would ſpeake: Whence I conclude, that 
thoſe who laugh much, are all defectiue in their imagi- 
5 | nation, 
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nation; h ere. through whatſoeuer metriment & plea- 
ſanterie, (how cold ſocuer) with them carrieth a verie 
good correſpondencie : And becauſe the bloud perta- 
keth much moiſture(wherof we ſaid before, ĩhat it bree- 
deth dammage to the imagination:)thoſewho ate very 
ſanguine, are alſo great laughers. Moiſture holdeth this 
propertie, that becauſe the ſame is tender and gentle, it 
abateth the force of heate, and makes that it burne not 
ouermuch. For which cauſe, it partakes better agree- 
ment with drineſſe, becauſe it ſharpnetly his operations. 
Beſides this, where there is much moiſture, it is a ſigne 
that the heat is remiſſe, ſeeing it cannot reſolue nor con- 
ſume the ſame : and the imagination cannot perſorme 
his operations with a heate ſo wrake. Hence we gather 
alſo, that men of great vnderſtanding, are much given 
to laughter, for that they haue defect of imagination, as 
we read of that great Philoſopher Democritus,and many 
others whom my ſelfe haue ſeene and noted. Then by 
meanes ot this laughter we ſhall know, if that which 
men or boyes haue of fleſh hard and tough, and of haire 
blacke, thicke, hard, and rough, betoken either the ima- 
gination, or the vnderſtanding. In ſort, that Ariſtatle in 
this doctrine, was ſomwhat out of the wap. 
To the fifch argument we anſwer, that there are twwyo 
kindes of moiſture in the braine, one which groweth of 
the aire (when this element predominateth in the mix- 
ture) and another ot the water, with which the other 
elements are amaſſed. If the braine be tender by the firſt 
moiſtute, the memory ſhall be verie good: eaſie to re- 
ceiue, and mightie to reteine the figures for a long time. 
For the moiſture of the aire, is vetie ſupple and full of 
fatneſſe, on which the ſhapesare tacked with ſure hold- 
faſt, as weſcein pictures, which are lymned in oyle, 
011 G.ij who 
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who being ſet againſt the ſunne and the water; receiue 
thereby no dammage at all: and if we caſt oyle ypon any 
writing, it will neuer be wiped out, but marreth the 
ſame: and that which cannot be read, with oyle is made 
legible, by yeelding thereto a brightneſſe and tranſpa- 
rence. But iſ the difference ot the braine, ſpring from 
the ſecond kinde of moiſture, the argument frameth ve. 
rie well: For if it receiue with facilitie, with the ſame 
readineſſe, it turneth again to cancell the figure, becauſe 
the moiſture of the water, hath no fatneſſe, wherein the 


figures may faſten themlelues. Theſe two moiſtures 
are kaowen by the haire. For that which ſprings from 
the aite maketh them to prooue vnctious and ful of oyle 
and fat: and the water maketh them moyſt and verie 


Pd . 1 | 11 | | 
fe the ſixth argument may be anſwered, that the fi- 
gures of things are not printed in the braine, as the fi- 

e of the ſeale is in waxe, but they pearce thereinto to 


remaine there affixed, in ſort as the ſparrowes are 
attached to birdlime, or the flies ſticke in honnie: For 

theſe figures are bodileſſe, and cannot be mingled nor 
corrupt one the other. 

To the ſeuenth difficultie we anſwer, that the figures 
amaſſe and mollifie the ſubſtance ofthe braine, in ſuch 
ſort, as waxe groweth ſoft by plying the ſame betweene 
our fingers: beſides that the vitall ſpirites haue vertue to 
make tender and ſupple the hard and drie members, as 
the outward heate doth the yron. And that the vitall 
ſpirites aſcend to the braine, when any thing is learned 
by heart, we haue prooucd heeretofore, And euery bo- 
dily and ſpirituall exerciſe, doth not drie: yea the Phi- 
fitions affirme, th at the moderate fatteneth. 

To the eighth argument we anſwer, that there are 

| two 
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two ſpices of melancholy : one naturall, which is the 
droſſe of the blood, whoſe tem is cold and drie, 
accompanied witha ſubſtance very groſſe, this ſerues 
2 any — —— men blockiſh, 

U nd grynnars, e they want imaginati. 
on There another ſort which is called or 
ara bil, of which Ariſtotle ſayd, That it made men excee· 
ding wiſe: whoſe tem is diuers, as that ot vine- 
gre. Sometimes i it the effects ot heat, light- 
ſometimes it cooleth, but alwaies it 
delicat ſubſtance. Cicero confeſſeth 


ning 
is drie and of a very 


that he was ſlow witted, becauſe he was not melancho- 
like aduſt, and he ſayd true, for ifhe had bene ſuch, he 


ſhould not haue <dforacagilrofcloquence,For 
ee e „ f | ſts if 
pertaineth the ſpeaking wi preparation. It hath. 
another qualitie hi much aderh desde 
namely, that it is clecrelike the Agat ſtone, with whi 
within do the braine, and ma- 
—— —-—„—-—„—-—-— 
ee, ee he ſay — — 
a moſt wiſe mina, with which 
lancholy is not endowed, but his blacke is deadly: — 
that the reaſonable ſoule there within the — ſtan- 
deth in need of ligli to diſcern the figures & the ſhapes, 
we will —— hereafter; $8 _ he 
Totheninthargument we anſwer,that prudence 
and readineſſe ofthe mind which Gola ſpeaketh of, ap- 
ineth to thei ion, whereby we know that 
whichis to come, whence Cicero ſayd, Memorie is of 
things paſſed, and Prudence of thoſe to come. The rea- 
dineſſe of the mind is ihat, which commonly they call a 
Es imagining,and 99 
ubtiltie, 
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36 A Triall of Wits. © 
ſubtiltie, cauelling, wilineſſe:wherefore Cicero ſayd, Pru- 
dence is a ſubtiltie which with a certaine reaſon, can 
male choiſe of good things and of cuill ; This ſort of 
Prudence and readineſſe, men of great vnderſtanding 
do want, becauſe they lack imagination. For which rea- 
ſon we ſre by experience in great ſcholers in this ſort of 
learning, vhich appertaineth to the vnderſtanding; that 
taling them from their bookes, they are not woorth a 
ruſh to yeeld or receiue in trafficke of worldly affai -es. 
This ſpice of Prudence, Galen ſayd very well, that it came 
of choler, e ne recounting to Damagetus his 
Note rat men of friend, in what caie he found Democritus, when he went 
lng. nens to viſit him for curing him, writeth that he lay in the 
enctoras field, vnder a plane tree, bare legged, and without bree - 
areordinarily ill ches, leaning againſt aſtone with a booke in his hand, 
uenly,and bereof and compaſſed about with brute beaſts; dead and diſ- 
da the. dh. membted. Whereat Hippocrates maruailing, asked him 
3 whereto thoſe beaſts of that faſhion ſerued and he then 
anſwered,that he was about to ſearch whantbitmour it 
was, which madea man to be headlong, craftie] auadie, 
double, and cauillous, & had found (by making an ano- 
tomie of thoſe wild beaſts) that choler was the cauſe of 
ſo diſcommendable a propertie: and that to reuenge 
himſelfe of craftie perſons, he would handle them as he 
had done the fox, the ſerpent and the ape. This manner 
of Prudence is not only odious to men, but alſo S. Paule 
ſayth of it, The wiſedome of the fleſhisenemie to God. 
The cauſe is aſſigned by Plato, vhonffirmeth that know - 
ledge which is remooued from iuſtice, ought rather to 
be teatmed ſũbtiltie than prudence, as if he ſhould haue 
ſayd It is no reaſon thata knowledge which ĩs ſeuered 
from iuſtice, ſnould be called wiſedome, but rather craft, 
or maliciouſneſſe. Of chis, the diuell r 
| e eite 


A Trill of Waits, 
himſelfe to do men dammage,and S. imer ſaid, that this 
wiſedome came not from Wen-. — mee 
and diueliſn. le 
There is found another ſpice, of wiſedome; 3\conioy- 


* 


men know 


ned with reaſon and ſimplicitie, and by thi 
thego ood and ſhun the euill: the which, G 
do 

not ca 


f gn 
taine tothe vnderſtanding, for wer is 
bleof maliciouſneſſe, dou neſle,nor ſubcle, 
nor hath theskillhow to do naught, but is wholly vp- 

right,iuſt,gentle,and plaine. Aman endowed with: this j 
ſort ot wit, is called vpright and ſimple wherethrough 
when Demoſthenes went aboutto rev into the good 


liking of the iudges in an oration which he made againſt 
Eſchines, he tearmed then vprighit and ſimple, in feſpec 
of the ſimplicitie of their ——— : concerni ing which, ci- 
cero ſayth, Dutic is ſimple, and the only caule of all good | 
things. For this ſort of wiſedome, the cold and dtie of 
melancholie is a ſeruing inſtrument, but it behooueth 
een compoledofparts very ſubtile and de. 
To the laſt doubt may beanſwered, that when am 
ſerterh hiniſclie'to contemplat 3 hi 
would faine — ws indit 
ſame groweth for that the biainẽ anteil 

ent temperature: but when a man 
contemplation;the natural heat tha is in — in 
rits, and the arteriall blood, run foorthwith to che head, 
and the temperature of the h̃raine enhaunceth it ſelte, 
vntill the ſame aride to th tearme — Trueit 
is, that much muſing, to ſomedoorh good and to ſome 
harme: for if the brain want buralictle to arrive to that 
ft of conuenient heat: it is requiſit that he make but 
flay in che contemplation, and if it paſſe chat point 


bon G iii ſtraight- 


88 Tall of Wits. 8 
ſtraightwaies the vnderſtanding is driuen into a gar- 
_ 

an 


4 the ouer plentifull preſence of the vitall ſpirits, 
o he cannot attaine to the notice of the trueth. 
For which cauſe, we ſee many men, who vpon the ſo- 
daineſpeake verie well: but with aduiſement are no- 
thing worth. Others haue their vnderſtanding ſo baſe, 
either through too much coldnes, or too much drouth, 
that it is requiſite the naturall heate abide along time in 
the head, to the end the temperature may lift it ſelfe vp 
to the degrees which ate wanting, geen, 

2 ſpeake better vpon deliberation then on the ſo- 
| 80175 0th 43A 1868 341 Wannen. 
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it fallowiet 


| tine, chat the reaſonable ſoule is a 

„ ſubſtance bodileſſe, and ſpirituall: 
not ſubiect to corruption or mor- 
n astharofbrure beaſts: the 
wubich departing from the bodie, 

* poſſeſſeth another better and more 
ee Quiet life, But this is to be vnder- 
ſtood (ſaith Paso) if a man haue led his liſe conſotma- 
ble to reaſon, for otherwiſe, it were better that the ſoule 
had remained ſtill in the body, there to ſuffer the nor. 
mentes, with which God chaſtiſeth the wicked. This 
concluſion is ſo notable and eee 
a 11] tits ad nc 


A Trill of Wits. | 
ned the knowledge thereof by the hap e of his 
wit, with a iuſt title he came to be called the diuine Plato. 
But albeit the ſame is ſuch as we ſee, yet for all this, Galen 
could neuer within his conceit, that it was 
true, but heldir doubrfull, ſeeing a wiſe man 
through the heat ot his braine, to dote, and by ap: 
ying cold medicines vnto bim, he commeth to h 
aine. Ince, pectwhereof, he fayd he could wiſh 
that Plato were now to the end hemightaske him 
how it was le that the reaſonable ſhould be 
immortall, ſeeing it altered ſo eaſily with heat, with cold, 
with maiſture, & with drouth: & 3 dering 
chat the ſame departs from the body h ouermuch 
wr. or when a man — Tabs e exceſſiuel 
iuiouſnoſſe, or is forced to diinke poiſon, an 
foch other bodily alterations, which accuſtomably be- 
reaue tho life. For if it were bodileſſe and ſpirituall (as 
Pius afſirmeth) heat, being a materiall qualitie, could 
not male the ſame to leeſe his ipowers;norler his opera- 
tions in a garboile 

Theſe reaſons, brought Galen 3 on. and Galen ring, 
madehim wiſh chat ſome Platamiſt would reſolue him Bete bel and 


ſaw by expericce 


wits 


theſe doubis, and beleeue, that in his life time he met ge! 
nbt with any but after his death: ience ſnewed — corny 


him that which his vnderſtanding could not con- w Paden 
ceiue!,, Fot it is a thing certaine , «har the infallible er Sing- 
certayntie of out immortall ſoule, is not gathered — 
ſtom humane reaſons, or from arguments which receiueit, 
prooue that it is conuptible ; for to the one ahd the 


other, an anſwer may calily'be ſhaped; ĩt is only our 


fayth which maketh vs certaine and aſſured, that 
the ſame endureth for euer. But Galen had ſmall 


e to intiicate himſelie in arguments of ſo ſlight 


conſequence 


0 1 Triall of Wits. 
conſequence, for the workes which ſeeme tobe per- 
formed by meanes of ſome inſtrument; it cannot well 
be gathered in naturall Philoſophie, that it proceedeth 
from a defect in the principal agent, if they take not per- 
fection. That painter who portraieth well when he hath 
a 2 viſit for his art, ſalleth not in blame, if with a 
penſill he draw ill fauoured ſhapes, and of bad deli- 
—— and it is no good argument to ſay, that the wri- 
ter had an imperfection in his hand, when through de- 
fault ofa well made penne, he is forced to write with a 
ſticke. Caen conſidering the maruellous works which 
are in the vniuerſe, and the wiſedome and prouidence 
by which they were made and ordained, concluded 
thereof, that in the world there was a God, though we 
behold him not with our corporaltey es, ol whome hee 
vttered theſe words; God was not Rs atany time, in 
as much as he is euerlaſtingly vnbegotten . And in ano- 
ther place he ſaych, That the frame and compoſition of 
mans body was not made by the reaſonable ſoule, nor 
by the naturall heat, bur my God, or by: ſome very wiſh 
vnderſtanding. 
Out of which there may e an argument a- 
46 gainſt Calen and his falſc —— be querthrowne, 
and it is thus: Thou haſt ſuſpected that the reaſonable 
ſoule is cortuptible, becauſe ifthe braine be well tem 
red,itfitteth well to diſcourſe and philoſophiſe, and if 
the ſame grow hot, or cold beyonddue, it. doteth. and 
vttereth a thouſand follies; the ſame may be inſerred, 
conſidering the worłes which thou ſpeakeſt of, as tous 
ching God: fot if he male a man i in tempetat 
(where tie heat exceedeth notthe cold nor the moiſt 
the drie he produceth him very wittie and diſcreet, and 


if the couhig ne eee 


A_Triall of Wits. ad 
and doltiſh. For the fame Calen affirmeth that it is à mi- 
racle to ſind a wiſe man in Scythia, and in Athensthey are 
all borne Philoſophers. To ſuſpect then that God is cor- 
ruptible, becauſe with one qualitie he performeth theſe 
workes well, and with the contrary they ꝓroue ill, Galen 
bimſelfe would not — may muchasbe hd bes 
fore, that God was euer 

Plato held another way of ore certainty, gying That 
albeit God be euerlaſting, almightie, and of infinite wiſ- 
dome : yet he proceedeth in his workes as a naturall a 
gent, & makes hiimſelfe ſubiect to the diſpoſition of the 
foure firſt qualities: in ſort, that to beget a man verie 
wiſe and like to himſelfe, it behooueth that he prouide 
a place the moſt temperate of the whole world, where 
the heate of the aire may not exceed the cold, nor the 
moyſt the drie, and therefore he aid, But Godas deſi - 
rous of warre, and of wiledome, hauing choſen a place 
which ſnould produce men like vnto himſelfe, would 
that the ſame ſhould be firſt inhabited: And though 
God would ſhapea man of great wiſedome in Scithia, 
or in any other intemperate countrey,and did not here- 
in imploy his omnipotencie, he ſhould of neceſſitie yet 
rooue a foole, through the conttarietie of the firſt qua- 
ies. But Plato would not haue inferred (as Galen:did) 
that God was alterable and: for that the 
heate and coldneſſe would haue rouęht an impedi- 
ment to his worke. The ſame may be collected, when 
a rcaſonable ſoule, for that ĩt is ſeated in a braine infa - 
med, cannot vſe A diſcretion and wiſdome and not to 
thinke that in reſpect thereof, the ſame is ſubiect to mor- 
talitie and corru The departure out of the bodie, 
and the not being able to ſupport the great heate, nor 
the other alterations which are woont a 
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eth plainly that the ſame is an act and ſubſtantiall form 
of mans bodie, and that to abide therein, it 

certain materiall diſpoſitions, fitted to the being, which 
it hath of the ſoule, and that the inſtruments with which 
it muſt worke, be wel compoſed, and well vnited, and of 
that which ĩs roquiſite for his operations, 
all which failing, *itbchoouerh of force, char it erre in 
them, and depart from the bodie. 

The error of Calen conſiſted, in that he would verifie 
by the principles of naturall Philoſophie, whetherthe- 
reaſonable ſoule, iſſuing out ofthe bodie, do forthwith 
die or not: this beinga queſtion, — to 
another ſuperiour ſcience, and of more certaine princi- 
ples, in which we will prooue, that it ĩs no go | 
ment nor concludeth well, that the ſoule of man is cor- 

ruptible, becauſe the ſame dwelleth quietly in a bodie 
endowed with theſe ities, and departeth when they 
do fayle. Neither is is difficult to be prooued: for o- 
therſpirituall ſubſtances, of ion than the 
reaſonable ſoule do make choice of place; altered with 
materiall qualities, in which it ſeemeth, they 3 
with their content: and if — — 
diſpoſitions, forthwith th they can 
not endute it: atone doi kb ear ee 
be found ſome diſpoſitions in a mans bodie, which the 
diuell coueteth with ſo great egerneſſe, as to enioy the, 
he entereth into the man where they r z Where- 


orru | by contrarie medicines, 

an alteration being wrought in theſe blacke;; filthy. and 
ſtincking humours, he naturally comet to depart: This 
is plainly diſcerned by ience : fot il there be in a 
houſe.grear, darke, foule, putrified;melancholicke,and 


void 
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void of dwellers to make abode therin, the diuels ſoone 
take it vp for their lodging : but if the ſame be clenſed, 
the windowes opened, and the ſunne-beames admitted 
to enter, by and by they get them packing, and ſpecially 
if it be inhabited by much companie, and that there be 
meetings and paſtimes, and playing on muſicall inſtru- 
mentes: how greatly harmonie and good proportion 
offendeth the diuell, is apparantly ſeene by the authori- 
tie of the diuine ſcripture, where we 2 
that Dauid taking a Harpe, and playing thereupon, 
ſtraightwaies made the diuels runne away, and depart 
out of Sau i his body, And albeit this matter haue his ſpi- 
rituall vnderſtanding : yet I conceiue thereby, that mu- 
ſicke naturally mol the diuell, where. through he 
cannot in any ſort endure it. The people of Iſraei knew 
before by experience, that the diuell was enemie to mu- 
ſicke: and becauſe they had notice heereof, Savles ſer- 
uants ſpake theſe wordes : Behold, the euill ſpirit of the 
Lord tormenteth thee : let my Lord the king theretore 

| that thy ſeruants, who wait in thy preſence, 
ſearch out a man whocan play onthe citherne, tothe 
end, that when the cuill ſpirite of the Lord taketh thee, 
he may play with his hand, and thou thereby may ſt re- 
ceiue caſe. In the ſelfſe maner, as: there ate found out 
wordes and coniurations, which make the diuell to 
tremble; and not to heare ihem: he abandoneth the 
place which he choſe for his habitation. So Joſeph re. 
counteth that Salomon left in writing, ine maners 
of coniuration, by which he — 
the diuell for the preſent, but he neuer had the hardi. 
neſſe to returne againe to that body, from whence he 
was once ſo expelled, The ſame Salomon ſhewed al- 


ſo a roote of ſo abhominable ſauour in the . 
| at 
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thatifitwere 1 8 to the noſthrils of the poſſeſſed, he 
would forthwith ſhake his eares and runne away. The 
diuell is fo ſlouinly, ſo malancholike, and fo much 
an enemie to things neat, cheerefull, and cleere, that 
when Chriſt entered into the region ot Gene aret, S. Ma- 
them recounteth, how certaine diuels met him in dead 
carcaſes, which they had caught out of their graues, cry- 
ing, and ſayin 8574 thou ſonne of Dauia, what haſt thou 
to do with vs, that thou art come before hand to tor- 
ment vs? we pray thee that if thou be to driue vs out of 
this place where we are, thou wilt yet let vs enter into 
that Heard of ſwine which is yonder. For which reaſon, 
the holy Scripture tearmeth them vncleane ſpirites: 
Whence we plainly diſcerne, that not onely the reaſo- 
nable ſoule. requireth fuch diſpoſitions in the body, that 
they may informe it, and be the beginning of all his o- 
perations, but alſo hath need to ſoĩourne therein, as in 


a place befitting his nature. | 

The diuels then (being a ſubſtance of more perfecti- 
on) abhorre fome bodily qualities, and in the contrarie 
tale pleaſure and contentment: In ſort, that this of Galen 
is no good argument, The reaſonable ſoule through ex- 
ceſſe of heate departs from the body, ergo it is corrupti- 
ble, inaſmuch as the diuel doth the like (as we haue ſaid) 
and yet for all this is not mortalll. 

But that which to this purpoſe deſerueth moſt note, 
is, that the diuell not onely coueteth places alterable 
with bodily qualities, to ſoiourne there at his pleaſure: 
but alſo when he will worke any thing, which much im. 
porteth him, he ſerues himſelfe with ſuch quali- 
ties, as ate aidable to that effect. For it I ſhould demand 
now, wherein the diuell grounded himſelfe, when min- 

ding to beguile Eue, he entered rather into a venemous 


ſerpent, 


„ 
3 
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ſerpent,than into a horſe, a beate, a woolfe, or any other 
beaſt, which were not of ſo ghaſtly ſhape I wot not 
what might be giuen in anſwere: well know that 
Galen admitteth not the ſentences of Moſes, nor of 
Chriſt our redeemer, becauſe (ſaith he) they both ſpeake 
without making demonſtration : but I haue alwaies de- 
fired to learne from ſome Catholike, che ſolution ob this 
doubt, and none hatli yet ſatisſied me: 

This is certaine (as Areadie we haue — that 
burnt and inflamed choler, is an humour which tea · 
cheth the reaſonable ſoule in hat ſore to practiſe trea+ 
ſons and trecheries; and amongſt brute beaſts, there is ue 
none which ſo much partaketh of this humour as the beaſt ofthe | 
ſerpent, wherethrough more than all the reſt (ayth the dll choſe whoms 
ſeripture) he is crafty and guilefull. The — F 
although it be the meaneſtof allthe intelligences, | 
takes yet the ſame nature with the diuell and the . — 
And in like manner: as there it takes the ſeruice of ve- 
nemous choler, to make a man wily and ſuttle: ſo the 
diuell (being entered into the body of this cruell beaſt) 
made himſele the more cunning and deceitfull. This 
manner of Philoſophiſing will not ſticke much in the 
naturall Philoſophers ſtomacks; becauſe the ſame carri- 
eth ſome apparance that it may be ſo : but that which 
will breed them more aſtoniſhment, is, that when God 
would draw the world out of -errous;;-and eaſily teach 
them the truth (a worke contrary to that which the di- 
uell went about) he came in the ſhape of a doue, and not 
ot an eagle, nora peacocke,nor of any other birds of fai- 
rer ſigure: and the cauſe knowne, is this; that the doue 
partaketh much of the humour which enclineth to vp- 
rightneſſe, to plainneſſe, to truth, and to ſimplicitie, and 
wanteth choler, the inſtrument of guile & maliciouſnes. 

6 None 
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96 A Triall f Wits. 
None of theſe things are admitted by Galen, nor by 
the naturall Philoſophers: for they cannot conceiue, 
how the reaſonable ſoule, and the diuell( being ſpirituall 
ſubſtances) can be altered by materiall qualities, as are 
heat, coldneſſe, moiſture, and drouth. For if fire 2 
heate to the wood, it is becauſe they both poſſeſſe a 
dy, &a quantitie, wherof they are the ſubicct: the which 
faileth in ſpirituall ſubſtances, and admit (as a thing yet 
impoſſible) that bodily qualities, might alter a ſpirituall 
ſubſtance, what eies hath the diuell, or the reaſonable 
ſoule, wherwith to ſee the colours and ſhapes of things? 
or what ſmelling, to receiue ſauours, or what hearing for 
muſicke? or what feeling, to reſt offended with much 
heat, ſeeing that for all theſe, bodily inſtruments are be- 


hooffull. And if the reaſonable ſoule, being ſeuered from 


the bodie, remaine agreeued, and receiue anguiſh and 
ſadneſſe, it is not poſhble that his nature ſhould reſt free 
from alteration, or not come to corruption. Theſe dif. 
ficulties and argumentes, perplexed Galen and the o- 
ther Philoſophers of our times, but with me they con- 
clude nothing. For when Ariffotle affirmed, that the 
chiefeſt propertie which ſubſtance had, was to be ſub- 
ject to accidents: he reſtrained the ſame, neither to bo- 


dil nor to ſpirituall: for the propertie of the generall 


is equally partaked by the ſpecial, and ſo he ſaid, that the 
accidentes ofthe bodie paſſe tothe ſubſtance of the rea- 
ſonableſoule, and thoſe of the ſoule, to the body: on 
which principle he grounded himſelfe, to write all that 
which he vttered as touching Phiſnomy, eſpecially , that 
theaccidents by which the powers receiue alteration, 
are all ſpirituall, without body, and without quantitie, 
or matter: and ſo they grow to multiplie in a moment, 
through their mean, and paſſe through a glaſſe —_ 
«841 wi 
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without breaking the ſame ;) And two contrarie acci- 
dents, may be extended in one ſelfe ſubiect, aſmuch as 
poſſibly they can be. In reſpect of which ſelfe qualitie, 
Galen tearmeth them vadiuidable, and the vulgar Phi- 
loſophets intentionall: and the matter being in this ſort 
hey may be verie well proportioned with che ſpitituall 
ſubſtance. ren | op CLIP FIT 0H 1 
L cannot fargoe to thinłe that the reaſonable ſoule, 
ſeuered from the body, as alſo the diuell, hath a power 
fighefull; ſmelling, hearing, and feeling. The which 
(me ſeemeth) is eaſie tobe —— For ii it be true, 
that their powers be known by meanes of their actions, 
it is a 7 certain, that the diuell liad a ſmelling power. 
when he ſmelled that roote, which Salamam commaun- 
ded; ſhould be applied to the noſthtils of the poſſeſſed, 
And likewiſe that he had a hearing power, ſeeing he 
heard the muſicke which David made to San. To ſay 
then, that the diuell receiued theſe qualities by his vn- 
derſtanding, it is a matter not auouchable, in the do- 
ctrine of the vulgar Philoſophers : For this power is ſpi- 
ritual, and the obiects of the ſiue ſenſes are material: and 
ſo it behooueth, to ſeeke out ſome other powers in the 
teaſonable ſoule, and in the diuell, towhich they may 
cartie proportion. And if not, put caſe that the ſoule of 
the rich Clutton, had obtained at the handes of Abra. 
ham , that the ſoule of 5 ſnould returne to the 
world, to preach to his brethren, and perſuade them 
that they ſhould become honeſt men, to the end they 
might not paſſe to that place of torments, where him. 
ſel te abode. I demand now, in what maner the ſoule of 
* ſhould haue knowen to go to the citie, and to 
thoſe mens houſes, and if the ſame had met them by the 
way, in company with others, whether it could haue 
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known them by ſight, and been able to diuerſiſie them, 


from thoſe who came with them? and if thoſe brethren 
of the rich glutton, had inquired of the ſame who it was, 
and who had ſent it: whether the ſame did partake anie 
power to heare their words? The ſame may be demided 
of the diuel when he folowed after Chriſt our redeemer, 
hearing him to preach, & ſeeing the . he 
did, and in that diſputation which they had togither in 
the wilderneſſe, with what eares the diuell receiued 
— words, and che anfweres which Chrift gave und 
Im. ) 
Verily, it betokens a want of vnderſtanding,to think 
that the diuell, or the reaſonable ſoule (ſundered from 
the bodie) cannot know the obiects of the ſiue ſenſes, 
albeit they want the bodily inſtruments . For b 
ſame reaſon, I will prooue vnto them, that the reaſona- 
ble ſoule, ſeuered from the bodie, cannot vaderſtand, 
imagine, norperformethe actions of memorie. For if 
whileſt the fameabiderhin the body, it cannot ſee be- 
ing depriued of cies: neither can itdiſcourſe or remem- 
ber, if the braine be inflamed. To ſay then, that the rea. 
ſonable ſoule: ſeuered from the body, cannot diſcourſe, 
becauſe it hath no braine, is a follie verie great, the 
which is proued by the ſelfe hiſtory of Abraham. Sonne 
renhbrnbier , that thou haſt enioyed good things in thy 
life time, and Zazaraslikewiſeeuill, but now he is com- 
forted, and thou art tormented. And beſides all this, 
there is placed betwixt you and vs, a great Chaos, in ſort 
that thoſe who would paſſe from hence to you, cannot, 
nor from you to vs. And he ſaid, I pray thee then O fa- 
ther, that thou wilt ſend to my fathers houſe, for I haue 
fue brothers, that he may yeeld teſtimony vnto them, 
ſo as they come not * to this place of tormentes. 
Whence 
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Whence I conclude, that as theſe two ſoules diſcourſed 
betweene chemſclues and the rich glutton remembred, 
that he had fiue brothers in his fathers houſe, aud 4bra- 
ham brought to his remembrance, the delicious life 
which he had lined in the world, rogither with Lazarus 
penance, and this without vſe of the braine : ſo alſo the 
ſoules can ſee without bodily eyes, heare without eares, 
taſte without a tongue, ſmell without noſthrils, and 
touch without ſinewes and without fleſn, and that much 
better beyond compariſon. The like may be vnder- 
ſtoode of the diuell, for he partaketh the ſame nature 
with the reaſonable ſoule. 
All theſe doubts, the ſoule of the rich glutton will ve. 

ry well reſolue: of whom S. Late recounteth, that being 
1 hell! he liſted vp his cies, and beheld Za{arw', who 
was in Abrahams boſome, and with aloud voice ſayd: 
Father Abraham, haue mercie on me, ſend LA ru, that 
he may dip the point of his finger in water, and coole 
my tongue, for Jam tormented in this lame. Out of the 
paſſed doctrine, and out of that which is there red, we 
. chat the fire of hell burneth the ſoules,and is ma- 
teriall as this of ours, and that the ſame annoied the rich 
—— and the other _ (by Gods ordinance)with 
is heat, and that if carried to him a 13 
of freſh water, he ſhoul I hane taken great refreſhment 
thereof : and the reaſon is veric plaine, for if that ſoule 
could not endure to abide in the bodie, through exceſ- 
ſiue heate of the Feuer, and when the fame dranketreſh 
water, the ſoule felt refreſhment. , why may notwe con- 
ceiue the like , when the ſoule is vnited with the flames 
of the fire infernall? The rich Gluttons lifting __ — 
cies, his thirſtie tongue, & Lazarus finger, are 


of the powers of the ſoule, that ſo the — might 
H ij expreſſe 
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oo A Triallof Wits. j 
expreſſe them. Thoſe who walke nor in this path, and 
ground not the mſelues on naturall philoſophie, vtter a 
thouſand follies: but yet hence it cannot be concluded, 
that it the reaſonable ſoule partake griefe and forrow 

(tor that his nature is altered by contrarie qualities) 
10 therefore the ſame is corruptible or mortall: For aſhes, 
== though they be compounded of the foure elementes, 
q | and of action and power: yet there is no naturall agent 
+ in the world, which can corrupt th, or take from them, 
. the qualities that are agreeable to their nature The 
4 naturall temperature of aſhes, we all know to be cold 
| and drie, but though we caſt them neuer ſo much into 
þ the fire, they will not leeſe their radicall coldneſſe which 
F$ they enioy: and albeit they remaine 100000. yeeres in 
the water, it is impoſſible that being taken thence) t wx 
wecken ane moiſture of their owne: and yet for all 
this, we cannot but grant that by fire they receiue heat, 
© and by water moiſture. But theſe two qualities are ſuper- 

 ficialinthodaſhes,and'endurea ſmall time in the ſubiect; 
; for taken from the fire;,' forthwith they become cold, 
ſ | and from the water, they abide not moyſt an houre. 
: But there is offered a doubt, in this diſcourſe ' and 
reaſoning of: the rich Glutton with Abraham, and that 
is, How the ſoule of Abraham was indowed with better 
reaſon, thanthatof the rich man : itbeingalleaged be- 
| fore, that all reaſonable ſoules (iſſued out of the bodie) 
A | are of equall perfection and knowledge? whereto we 
may anſwere in one of theſe tvyo manners. The firſt is, 
e tthat the Science and knowledge, which the ſoule pur. 
— Cchaſcth, whileſt it remaineth in the bodie, is not loſt 
when a man dieth, but rather groweth more perfect, for 
he is freed from ſome errors. Ihe ſoule of Abraham, dee 
parted out of this life, repleniſhed with wiſedome, 1 
wit 
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A Triall of Wits. - 101 
with many teuelations, and ſecrets which God com- 
municated vnto him, as his very ftiend : but that of the 
rich glutton, it behooued that of neceſſitie it ſhould de- 
part away ignorant: firſt, by reaſon of his finne, which 
createth ĩgnorance in a man: and next, for that riches 
heerein worke a contrarie effect vnto pouertie: this gi- 
ueth a man wit, as heereafter we may well prooue, and 
proſperitie reaueth it away. There alſo another 
anſwere be giuen after our doctrine, and it is this, that 
the matter of which theſe two ſoules d „ Was 
ſchoole diuinitie: For to know whether al ding in hell, 
there were place for mercie, and whether Au might 
paſſe vnto hell, and whether it were conuenient to {end 
a deceaſed perſon to the world, who ſhould giue notice 


1 


to the liuing, of the torments which the damned there 


indured; are all r whoſe deciſion apper- 
taineth to the vnderſtanding, as heereafter I will make 


gers 2 dete the fitſt qualities, 1 
which ſo much garboileth this power, as exceſſiue heat, 
with which the rich Glutton was ſo tormented: But 
the ſoule of 4braham , made his abode in a place moſt 
temperate, where it inioyed great delight and refreſh- 
ment : and therefore it bred no great woonder, that 
the ſame was better able to diſpme, - I concladingthen 
that the reaſonable ſoule, and the diuell, in their opera- 
tions, vie the ſeruice ofmateriall qualities, and that by 
ſome they reſt agreeued, and by other ſome they receiue 
contentment. And fos this reaſon, they couet to male 
abode in ſome places: and flie from ſome other, and yet 
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10 A Triall f Wits, 
How der. Tres euerie difference of wit , his Sci- 
albe | NR 


ence, whic correſpondent to hum in particular: and 
that which is repugnam and contrarie, be abandoned. 


LI artes (faith Cicero) are placed 
vnder certaine vniuerſall princi- 
ples, which being learned with 
ſtudie and trauaile, finally weſo 

grow to attaine vnto them: hut the 

art of poeſie is in this ſo ſpeciall, as 

6 if God or nature make nota man a 

PDteoetilittle auailes it, to deliuer him 
the precepts and rules of verſiſieng. For which cauſe he 
faid thus, The ſtudying and learning of other matters 
confiſteth in precepts and in artes: buraPoertaketh the 
courſe ofnatureirelfe, and is ſtirred vp by the forces of 
the minde, and as it wereinflamedby a certaine divine 
ſpirit. But heerein Cicero ſwarued from reaſon: for veri- 
ly there is no Science or Art, deuiſed in the common- 
wealth; which if a man wanting capacitie for himſelfe to 
apply: he ſhall reape anie profit thereof; albeit he toyle 

the daies of his life in the ts and rules of the 
ſame: But if he applie himſelfe to that which is agreeable 
with his naturall abilitie, we ſee that he will learne in 
two daies. The like we ſay of Poeſie without any diffe- 
rence, that if hee who hatli anie anſwerable nature, 
giue himſelte to make verſes; he performeth the fame 
with great perfection, and if otherwiſe, he ſhall neuer be 
good Poet. | 

This being ſo,it ſeemeth now high time, to leame by 

way 
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A Triall of Wits. 103 
way of Art what difference of Science, is anſwerable in 
particular, to what difference of wit:to the end, that eue · 
rie one may vndeiſtand with diſtinction (after he is ac- 
quainted with his owne nature) to what Art he hath a 
naturall diſpoſition. The Arts and Sciences which are 
gotten by the memorie, are theſe following, Latine. 
Grammer, or of whatſocuer other language, che Th. 
ricke of the lawes, Diuinitie poſitiue, Coſmography, and 
Arithmeticke. 56 N 

Thoſe which appertaine to the vnderſtanding, are 
Schoole diuinitie, the Theoricke of Phiſicke;/ogicke;natural 
and morall Philoſophy, and the praticke of the lawes, 
which we tearme pleading. From a good imagination, 
ſpring all the Arts and Sciences, which conſiſt in figure, 
correſpondence, harmonie, and ion : ſuch 
are Poetiie, Eloquence, Muſicke, and the skill of prea- 
ching: the practiſe of Phiſicke, the Mathematicals, A- 
ſtrologie, and the gouerning of a Common · wealth, the 
art of Warfare, Paynting, drawing, writing, reading, to 
be a man gratious, 1 „& 
& all the engins & deuiſes which artificers make: be 
a certain ſpeciall gift, whereat the vulgar maruelleth, and 
that is, to endite diuers matters, vnto foure, who wiite 


togither, and yet all to be penned in good ſort. Of all 
this, we can — . — £299" nor proue 
euerie point by it ſelte: For it were an infinite peece of 
worke, notwithſtanding by making proofe thereof in 
three or foure Sciences, the ſame reaſon will after- 
wardes preuaile for the reſt. 

In the catalogue of Sciences, which we ſaid apper- 
tained to the memorie, we placed the latine tongue, and 
ſuch other, as all the nations in the world do ſpeake: the 
which no wiſe man wil denie: for tongues ha 

H 11 y 
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by men, that they might communicate amongſt them- 

ſelues, and expreſſe one to another their conceits, with- 
out that in them there lie hid any other miſtery or natu- 

rall principles: for that the farſt deuiſers agreed togither, 

and after their beſt liking, (as Ariſtotle ſaith) framed the 
words, and gaue toeuericech his ſignification. From 
hence aroſe ſo great a number of wordes, and ſo manie 
maners of ſpeech ſo farre beſides rule and reaſon, that if 
a man had not a good memorie, it were impoſſible to 
learne them with any other power. How little the vn- 
derſtanding and the imagination make for the purpoſe, 

to leatne la es and manners of ſpeech, is eaſily 

prooued by childhood, which being the age wherein 

man moſt wanteth theſe two powers, yet ( ſaith Ariſtotle) 

children learne any language more readily than elder 

men, though theſe are endowed with a better diſcourſe 
of reaſon. And without farther ſpeech; experience 
plainly prooucth this, for ſo much as we ſee, that if a Biſ- 

cane of 30. or 40. yeeres age, come to dwell in Caſtilia, 


he will neuer learn this language: but if he be buta boy, 


within two or three yeates you would thinke him born 
in Toledo. The ſame befalles in the latine tongue, and in 
thoſe of all the reſt of the world: for all languages hold 
one ſelfe conſideration. Then if in the age when me- 
morie chiefly raigneth, and the vnderſtanding and the 
imagination leaſt, languages are better learned, than 
when there growes defect of memorie, & an encreaſe of 
vnderſtanding, it falles out apparent that they are pur- 
chaſed by the memorie, and by none other power. Lan- 
guages (ſaith Ariſtatle) cannot be gathered out by rea- 
ſon, nor conſiſt in diſcourſe or diſputations, for which 
cauſe, it is neceſſarie to heare the word from another, 
and the ſignification which it beareth, and to the 

| ſame 
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fame in mind, and ſo he prooueth that ifa man be borne 
deaffe, it followes of neceſſitie that he be alſo dumbe, for 
he cannot heare from another, the articulation of the 
names, nor the ſignification which was giuen them by 
the firſt deuiſer. 

That languages are at pleaſure, and a conceit of mens 
brains, and nought elſe, is plainly prooued; for in them 
all, may the ſciences be taught, and in each is to be ſayd 
and expreſſed, that which by the other is inferred. Ther- 
fore none of the graue authors attended the learning of 
ſtrange tongues, thereby to deliuer their conceits: but 
the Greekes wrot in Greeke, the Romans in Latine, the 
Hebrues in the Hebrue language, and the Moores in 
Arabique, and ſo do I in my Spaniſn, becauſe I know 
th is better than any other. The Romans as lords of the 
world, finding it was neceſſarie to haue one common 

by which all nations might haue commerce 
together, and themſclues be able to heare & vnderſtand 
ſuch as came to demaund iuſtice, and things appertay- 
ning to their gouernment, commanded that in all places 
of there empire their ſhould ſchooles be kept, where the 
Latine tongue might be taught, and ſo this viage hath 

endured cucn to our time. 

Schoole · diuinitie, it is a matter certaine chat it apper- 
taineth to the vnderſtanding. preſuppoſing that the ope- 
rations of this power, are to diſtinguiſn, conclude, diſ- 
courſe, iudge, & make choife;fornothing is done in this 
facultie,which is not to doubt for inconueniences, to 
anſwer with diſtinction, and againſtthe anſwer to con- 
clude that, which is gathered in good conſequence, and 
to returne to replication, vntill the vnderſtanding find 
where to ſettle ', But the greateſt proofe which in 
this caſe may be made, is-to giue to vnderſtand "yaw 
6 ow 
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ATriallof Wits, | 
how great difficultie the latine tongue is ioyned with 
Schoole dininitie, and how ordinarily it falleth not our, 
that oneſelf man is a good latiniſt, and a profound ſcho. 
ler: at which effect ſome curious heads, who haue ligh- 
ted hereon, much maruelling procured to ſearch out 
the cauſe from whence the ſame might ſpring, and by 
their conceit, found that Schoole diuinitie, being written 

in an eaſie and common language, and thegreat latinifts, 
luauing accuſtomed their care, to the well ſounding and 
ne ſtile of Cicero they cannot apply themſelues to this 
other. But well ſhould it fall out tor the latiniſts, if this 
were the cauſe: For, ſorcing their hearing by vſe, they 
ſhould meet with a remedie for this infirmitie: but to 
ſpeake trueth, it is rather an head · ach than an eare · ſore. 
Such as are skilfull in the latine tongue, it is neceſſatie 
that they haue a great memorie:for otherwiſe, they can 
neuer become ſo perfect in a tõgue which is not theirs: 
and becauſe a great and happie memorie is as it were cõ- 
trarie to a great and high raiſed vnderſtanding, in one 
ſubiect, where the one is placed, the other is chaſed a- 
Wap. 10 | 
Hence remaineth it, that he who hath notſo deepe, 
and loftic an vnderſtanding (a power whereto appertai- 
neth, to diſtinguiſn, conclude, diſcourſe, iudge, and 
chooſe) cannot ſoone attaine the skil of Schoole diuinitit. 
Let him that will not allow this reaſon for currant pay- 
ment, read S. I homas,Scot, Durand, and Caietane, who are 
the principall in this facultie, and in them he ſhall finde 
manie excellent points, endited and written, in a ſtile ve- 
ry eaſie and common. And this proceeded from none 
other cauſe, than that theſe graue authours, had from 
their childhood a feeble memorie, for profiting in the 
latine tongue. But comming to /ogicke, metaphiſicke, and 


Schoole 
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Sechoole dininitie, they reaped that great fruite, which we 
ſee, becauſe they had great vnderſtanding. 
I Icanſpeake of a ſchoole divine (and manie other can 
verifiethe ſame, that knew and conuerſed with him) 
who being a principall man in this facultie : not onel 
ſpake not finely, nor with well ſhaped ſentences, in imi- 
tation of Cicero, but whileſt he red ina chaire, his ſcho- 
lers noted in him, that he had leſſe than a meaneknow- 
ledge in the /atinetongue : Therefore they councelled 
him (as men ignorant of this doctrine) that he ſhould ſe- 
cretly, ſteale ſore houre of the day from Schoole dinini. 
tie, and employ the ſame in reading of Cicero. Who 


knowing this coũſell to proceed from his good friends, 
not onely procured to remedie it priuilic, but alſo pub- 


lickly, after he had red the matter ofthe trinitie, & how 
thediuine word might take fleſh, he meant to hearea 
lecture of the latine tongue, and it fell out a matter wor- 
thy conſideration, that in the long time while he did ſo, 
he not onely learned nothing of new, but grew wel 
neere, to leeſe that little latine which he had before, and 
ſo. at laſt was driuen to read in the vulgar. Pius the 
fourth, enquiring what diuines were of moſt ſpeciall 
note at the councell of Trent, he was told ofa moſt ſin- 
gular Spamiſb diuine, whoſe ſolutions, anſweres, argu- 
mentes, and diſtinctions. were worthy of admiration: 
the Pope therefore, deſirous to ſee and know ſo rare a 
man:ſent word vnto him, that he ſnould come to Rome, 
& render him accompt of what was done in the Coun- 
cell. He came, and the Pope did him many fauours, a- 
mongſt the teſt, commaunded him to be couered, and : 
taking him by the hand, led him walking to Cale S. An- 
gelo, & ſpeaking verie good latine, ſnewed him his de- 
uiſe, touching certain fortifications, which he was — 

& adout 
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Aminitie, is alſo found(yea and beyond com 
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about to make the Caſtle ſtronger,asking his opinion in 
ſome particulars : but he anſwered the Popeſo intricat- 
ly, for that he could not ſpeake latine, that the Spaniſh. 
Embaſſadour, who at that time was Don Lewes de Reque- 


ſens,great Commander of Caftilie,was faine to ſtep forth 


to grace him with his latine, and to turne the Popes diſ- 
courſe into another matter. Finally, che Pope ſaid to 
his Chamberlains, it was not poſſible that this man had 
fo much skill in diuinitie, as they made report, ſeeing he 
had ſo little knowledge in the latine tongue. But if as 
he proued him in this toung, which is a work of memo- 
rie, and in platforming, and building, which belong to 
the imagination, ſo he had tried him ina matter apper- 
taining to the vnderſtanding, he would haue vttered 
diuine conſiderations. In the Catalogue of Sciences, 
which appertaine to the imagination, we placed poetry 
amongſt the firſt, and that not by chance nor for want 
of conſideration, but thereby to giue notice, how farre 
off, thoſe who haue a ſpeciall gift in] Are from vn- 
derſtanding. For we ſhall finde that the ſelſe difficultie, 
which the latine tongue holdeth in vniting with School 
pariſon farre 
greater) betweene this facultie, and the art of verſiſiyng: 
and the ſame is ſo contrary to the vnderſtanding, that by 
the ſelfreaſon, for which man is likely to proue ſingular 
therein, he may take his leaue of all the other ſciences, 
which appertaine to this power, and alſo to the latine 
tongue through the contrarietie, which a good imagi- 


nation beareth to a great memorie. '', ©. - 
For the firſt of theſe two, Ariſtotie found not the rea- 
ſon, but yet confirmed mine opinion by experience, 
ſaying : Harke, a Citizen of 2 was beſt Poet, 
when he loſt his vnderſtanding, and the cauſe * 
5 3 | — 
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the difference of the imagination, to which Poetrie be- 
belõgeth, is that which requireth three degrees of heat, 

and this qualitie ſo extended (as wee haue before ex- 
preſſed) breedes an vtter loſſe of the vnderſtanding, the 
vhich was obſerued by the ſame Ariſtotle. Fot he affir- 

meth, that this Marbe tlie Siracuſane, growing to more 
temperature, enioyed a better vnderſtanding, bur yet he 
attained not to verſiſie ſo well, through default of heat, 
with vyhich, this difference of the imagination worketh. 
And this, Citero wanted when going about to deſcribe 
in verſe, the heroicall actions of his conſulſhip, and the 
happie birth of Rome, in that ſne was gouerned by him: 
he lie thus, O fartunatam natam me conſule Romam. For 
which cauſe, Iuuenall not conceiuing, that to a man en- 

dowed with ſo rate a wit, as Cicero, poetrie was a matter 
repugnant, did Satirically nip him, ſaying, If thou hadſt 
rehearſed the e againſt Marck Antony, anſwera- 

a verſe, 


it ſhould not haue coſt 


ble to the tune of ſo 
But worſe did Plato vnderſtand the ſame, when hee 
ſaid, that Poetrie was no humane Science, but a diuine 
revelation . For it the Poets were not rauiſhed beſides 
themſelues, or full of God, they could not małe nor vt- 
ter any thing worthy regard. And he prooueth it by a 
reaſon, auouching , that whileſt a man abideth in his 
ſoundiu ent, he cannot verſiſie. But Ariſtotle re- 
prooueth him, for affirming that the art of Poetrie is not 
an abilitie of man, but a reuelation of God « And he ad- 
mitteth, that a wiſe man, and who is free poſſeſſed of his 
iudgement, cannot bea poet: and the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe where there reſteth much vndetſtanding, it beho- 
ueth of force, that there befall want of the imagination, 
whexeto appertaineth the Art of verlitieng : which op! 
the 


of Wits. 
the more apparently be prooued,knawing that Soc 
after he had learned the art of Poetrie, for all his pre- 
cepts and rules, could not make ſo much as one verſe: 
and yet notwithſtanding, he was by the oracle of Apollo 
adiudged the wiſeſt man of the world 


- 1 * 


I hold it then for certaine, that the boy who will 


* 
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proouc of a notable vaine for verſiſieng, and to whom, 
vpon euerie ſleight conſideration, conſonances offer 
themſclues, ſhall ordinarily incurre hazard not to learn 
well the Latine tongue, Logicke, Philoſophie, Phiſicke, 
Schoole. diuinitie, and the other artes and ſciences, 
which appertaine to the vnderſtanding, and to the me- 
morie. For which cauſe , we ſee by experience, that if 
we charge ſuch a boy, to forme a nominatiue without 
booke, he will not learne it in to or three daies : but if 
there be a leafe of paper written in verſe, to be recited in 
any comedie, in two turnes, he fixeth them in his me- 
morie. Theſe looſe themſelues by reading bookes of 
chiualrie: Orlando, Boccace, Diana of Monte maggior, 
and ſuch other deuiles for all theſe are workes of the 
imagination. What ſhall we ſay then of the harmonie of 
the Organs, and of the ſinging men of the Chappell, 
whoſe wits are moſt vnprofitable for the latine tongue, 
and for all other Sciences, which appertaine to the vn- 
derſtanding and to the memorie? the like reaſon ſerueth 
in play ing on inſtruments, and all forts of muſicke. By 
theſe three examples, which we haue yeelded, of the 
Latine,of Schoole· diuinitie, and of Poetrie, we ſhall vn- 
derſtand this doctrine to be true, and that we haue duely 
made this partition, albeit we make not the libe mention 
in the other arts. 

Writing alſo, diſcouereth the imagination, and ſo we 
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ſee, that tew men of good vndeiſtanding, doe write a 


faire 
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faire hand, and to 2 I haue noted many ex- 
amples: and ſpecially I haue knowen a moſt learned 
Schoole. diuine, who ſhaming at himſelfe to ſee how 
bad a hand he wrote, durſt not write a letter to any man, 
nor to anſwere thoſe which were ſent to him: ſo as he 
determined with himſelfe, to geta Scriuener ſecretly to 
his houſe, who ſnould teach him to frame a reaſonable 
letter that might paſſe, and having for many daies ta- 
en paines heerein, it prooued loſt labour, and he rea- 
ped no profit thereby. Wherefore, as tyred out, he 
orſooke the practiſe: & the teacher, who had taken him 
in hand, grew aſtoniſhed, to ſee a man ſo learned in his 
profeſſion, to be ſo vntoward for writing. But my ſelfe, 
vho teſt well aſſured that writing is a worke of the ima- 
gination, held the ſame for a naturall effect. And if anie 
man be deſirous to ſee and note it, let him conſider the 
Schollers, who get their liuings in the Vniuerſities, b 
copying out of writings in good forme, and hee ſhall 
finde, that they can little skill of Grammer, Logicke, and 
Philoſophy, and if they ſtudie Phiſick or Diuinitie, they 
fiſh nothing neere the bottome. The boy then, who 
with his pen can tricke a horſe to the life, and a man in 
good — and can make a good paire of it 
ſerues little to employ him in anie ſort of learning, but 
will do beſt, to ſet him to ſome painter, who by art may 
bring forward his nature. 
o reade well and with readineſſe, diſcouereth alſo 
a certaine ſpice of the imagination, and if the ſame be 
verie effrctuall, it booteth little to ſpend much time at 
his booke, but ſhall do better, to ſet him to get his liui 
by reading of proceſſes. Heere a thing note-· worthy, of- 
ſereth it ſelfe, and that is, that the difference of the ima- 
gination, which maketh men eloquent and pleaſant, is 
FAHEY contrary | 
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contrarie to that, which is behoofful fora man to reade 
with facilitie, where-through none, who is prompt- 
witted, can learne to reade without ſtumbling, and put- 

ting too ſomewhat of his owne head. 
To play well at Primero, and to face and vie, and to 
hold and giue over when time ſerueth, and by conie- 
ures to know his aduerſaties game, and the skill of diſ- 
carding, are all workes of the imagination. The like we 
ſay of playing at Cent, & at Triumph, though not ſo far- 
forth as the Primero of Almaigne, and the ſame, not on- 
ly maketh proofe & demonſtiation of the difference of 
the wit, but alſo diſcouereth al the vertues and vices in a 
man. For at euery moment, there are offered occaſions 
in this play, by which a man ſhall diſcouer, what hee 
would do in matters of great importance, if oportunitie 

ſerued. | | en 
Cheſſe· play, is one of the things, which beſt diſcoue- 
reth the imagination : for he that makes ten or twelue 
faire draughts one after another on the Cheſſe-boord, 
giues an euill token of profiting in the Sciences which 
belong to the vnderſtanding, and to the memorie, vn- 
leſſe it fall out, that he make an vnion of two or three 
powers, as we haue already noted. And if a very learned 
Lchoole<dinine(of mine acquaintance)had been skilled 
in this doctrine, he ſhould haue got notice ofa matter, 
which made him verie doubtfull. He vſed to play often 
with a ſeruant of his, and lighting moſtly on the loſſe, 
told him, much mooued: Sirha, how comes it to paſſe, 
that thou who canſt skill neither of Latine, nor Logicke. 
nor Diuinitie, though thou haſt ſtudied it, yet beateſt 
me that am full of Scot and S. Thomas ? 1s it poſſible that 
thou ſhouldſt haue a better wit than I? verily I cannot 
belecue it, except the diuell teueale vnto thee what 
ä F draughts 
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- draughts thou ſhouldſt make: and the miſterie was, that 
he had great vnderſtaty ing, with which he attained the 
delicacies of Srot and I hom, but wanted that diffe- 
rence of imagination, which ſerueth for Cheſle- play, 
whereas his ſeruant, had an ill vnderſtanding, and a bad 
memorie, but a good imagination. The Schollers, who 
haue their bookes well righted, and their chamber well 
dreſſed, and cleane kept, euerie thing in his due place & 
order, haue a certaine difference of imagination, verie 
contrarie to the vnderſtanding, and to the memorie. 
Such a like wit, haue men who go neat, and hand- 
ſomly apparelled, who looke all about their cape for a 
mote, & take diſlike at any one wry plait of their garmẽt, 
chis (aſſuredly)ſpringeth from their imagination. For if 
a man, that had no skill in verſifieng, nor towardlineſſe 
thereunto, chance to fall in loue mh (laith Plato) 
he becomes a Poet, and bert bin nd handſome: for 
loue heateth and drieth his braine, and theſe are quali- 
ties which quicken the imagination 7 the like (as asenai 
noteth) anger doth fee, which paſſion heateih allo 


thebrainer * 2 ee 
Anger nature 

Gracious pete er and ſuch as can bold ; 
atbay, haue a certai e difference of imagination, verie 
contrarie to the vn and to the m 5 
which cauſe they neuer 7 prooue learned in Graramner, 
Logicke, Schoole diuinitie, Phiſicke, ot the lawes. 
then they be wittie managi = , toward for. . mat 
we ey take in hand, ready in ſpeech, and anſwering to 

urpoſcitheſe are fit to Kernen e ourts of iuſtice, for 
ebene merehints, and factors to buy and 
ſell, bur not fot leathing. Heerein the vulgar is much 
deogiued ſeeing them ſo teadie at al handes}, — 
wow I ſeeme 
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workes, which by their good Latine phraſe, ſtraight- 
waics proue the 9 — to haue been a ſtranget,and by 
the barbarouſneſſe and ill compoſition, we know the 
ſame for a Spanzards . The third is, for what reaſon the 
2 gs Gar are ſpoken and written in the Latine tongue, 
d better, carriea more loftineſſe, and haue greater 
deltec, than anie other language how good ſoeuer: 
we hauing auouched before, that all languages, are 
mou ht els, but a conceir at leaſure, of thoſe who 150 
them, without ho ding anie foundation in na 
— The fourth doubt is, ſeeing all Sciences, hich 
appertaine to the vnderſtanding, are written in Latine, 
how it can frame, that ſuch as want memorie, may read 
and ſtudie them in thoſebooks,whileſt the Latine is (by 
this reaſon) fore nt ynto them. 

To the firſt probleme we atiſwere, chat to know whe⸗ 
ther a man haue defect of vnderſtanding, there fals out 
no token more certaine, than to ſee him loftie, big 
looked, preſumptuous, defitous of honour,ſtanding on 
termes, and full of ceremonies: And theteaſon is, for 
that all theſe be workes, ofa difference of the im 
tion, which requireth no morebutone degree of heat, 
wherwiththemuch moiſture (whichi is equa teforthe 
memorie) accotdeth vetiefidy. * for it wanteth force to 
reſolnetheſame! Conte itis an infallible token, 
chat if a man be naturallie lowly, deſpiſer of himſelfe, 


and his own matters, and that not on y he vanteth n 
nor praiſeth inf f burke 4 diſpleaſure at the comme. 
ditions giuen him et ines. and takes ſhame of pla- 


ces and ceremofiies perraining to honour, ſuch a one 
1 be Fey at fora man of great vnderſtan- 
but of ſmall imagination and memotie. I ſaid na- 
welle fer he * s noc 8 
igne. 
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© figne. Hence it commeth, thatasthe Grammarians are 
men of great memorie, and make an vnion with this 
difference of the imagination : ſo itis of force, thatthey 
faile in vnderſtanding,and be ſuch as the proucrb paints 
them forth. 

To the ſecond probleme ma be anſwered, that Galen 
enquiring out the wit of men by way of the tem 
rature of the region where they inhabit, ſaith, that thoſe 
who make abode vnder the North, haue all of the want 
ofvnderſtanding: but thoſe who are ſeated between the 
North and the burned Zone, are of great wiſedome, 
Which ſituation, anſwereth directly to our region. And 
verily ſo it is: for SPaine is not ſo cold as the places ſub- 
iected tothe Pole, nor ſo hot as the dae Zone. The 
ſame ſentence doth Ari 5 produce 1 demanding, for 
what cauſe, ſuch as inhabit verie cold regions. —.— 
leſſe vnderſtanding than 9955 who are born in the hot. 
ter, and in the e he verie homely handles the 
Flemmiſh, Dutch, Engliſh, and French, Ging that their 
wits are like thoſe of een for which cauſe they! 
cannot ſearch out, nor vnderſtand the nature of things, 

& this is occaſioned by the much: moiſture, wherwith, 
their rain is repleniſhed, and the other parts of the ho- 
die: the which is knowen by the whiteneſſe of the face, 
and the golden colour of the haire, and by that it is a 
mo to finda Dutchman hald: and aboue this 
40 enerally great, and of tall ſtature through ther 5 
ure, which breedeth encreale offleſh. But in the 
| Spann, we diſcerne the quite contrarie: they are ſoms, 
3 what browne, they haue blacke haire, ot meane ſtature, 
"| and for the me part,weſce them bald, Which diſpoſi- 
tion (faith Calen)groweth, for that the braine is hot and 
drie. And if this be a tbchooucth of force, that they 
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beendowed with a bad memorie, and a good vnder- 
ſtanding, but the Datchmen poſſeſſe a great memorie, 
& ſmall vnderſtanding. For which cauſe, the one can no 
Skill of Latine, and the other eaſily learne the ſame. The 
reaſon which Ariſtotle alleaged, to proue the {lender vn- 
detſtanding of thoſe who dwellvnder the North, is, that 
the much cold of the country calleth backe the naturall 
heate inward, by counterpoſition, and ſuffereth not 
the ſame to ſpread abroad : for which cauſe, it parta- 
keth much moyſture, and much heate, and theſe vnite a 
great memorie for the languages, and a good imagina- 
tion; with which they make clocks, bring the water to 
Toledo, deuiſe engins, and workes of rare skill, which 
the Spaniards through defect of imagination cannot 
ſtame themſelues vnto: But ſet them to * to Phi- 
loſophie, to Schoole-diuinitic, to Phiſicke, or to the 


Lawes, and beyond 8 on a Spaniſh wit, with his 
barbarous termes, will deliuer more rare points than a 


- ſtranger. For if you take from them this fineneſſe and 
quaint phraſe of writing, there is nothing in them of 
rare inuention or exquifitechoice. 
For confirmation of this docttine, Galen ſaid that in 
Scitlua, one onely man became a Philoſopher: but in 4. 
thens there were many ſuch : as if he ſhould ſay, that in 
Scithia, which is a Prouince vnder the North, it grew a 
myracle to ſee a Philoſopher, but in Athens they were 
borne wiſe and skilfull . But albeit Philoſophie and 
the other Sciences rehearſed by vs, be repugnant to the 
Northren people; yet they profit well in the Mathema- 
ticals, and in Aſtrologie, becauſe they haue a good ima- 
gination. ! 


The anſwere of the third probleme d eth vpon 
a queſtion, mu dhe P & Ariſtotle: 
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| A Triallof Witt. 
the one ſaith that there are proper names, which by their 
nature carrie ſignification of things, and that much wit 
is requiſite to deuiſe them. And this opinion is fauou- 
red by the diuine ſcripture, which affirmeth that Adam 
gaue euerie of thoſe things which God ſet before him, 
the proper name _ beſt was fitting for them. But Ari- 
ſtotie wil not grant, that in any toung there can be found 
any name, or e ſpeech, which can ſignifie _— 
EN 


of it own nature, for that all names are deuiſed and 
ped after the conceit of men. Whence we ſee by 
rience, that wine hath aboue 60. names; and bread as 
manie, in euerie language his, & of none we can auouch 
that the ſame is naturall and agreeable thereunto, for 
then all in the world would vſe but that. But for all this, 
the ſentence ot Plato is truer: for put caſe that the firſt 
deuiſers fained the words at their pleaſure and will, yet 
was the ſame by a reaſonable inſtinct, communicated 
with the eare, with the nature of the thing, & with the 
good grace and well — the pronunciation, 
not making the wordes ouer ſhort or long, nor enfor- 
cing an vnſeemly framing of the mouth in time of vtte- 
rance, ſetling the accent in his conuenient place, and 
obſeruing the other conditions, which a tongue ſhould 
poſſeſſe, to be ſine, and not barbarous. Tas 
Of this ſelfe opinion with Plato, was a Spaniſh gentle- 
man; who made it his paſtime to write books of chiual- 
rie, becauſe he had a certain kind ofimagination,which 
entiſeth men to faining and leaſings. Of him it is repor- 
ted, that being to bring into his works a furious Gyant, 
he went manie daies deuiſing a name, which might in al 
ints be anſwerable to his fierceneſſe: neither could he 
light vpon any, vntill playing one day at cardes in his 
friends houſe, he heard the owner of the houſe lay, we 
| irha, 
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ſirha, boy, tra qui tantos, the Gentleman ſo ſoone as he Sen Bech, Bring 


heard this name Traquit antot, ſodainly he toox the ſame 
for a word of ful ſound in the eare, and without any lon- 
gerlookin e ee I wil play nomore, 
for many dayes are paſt ſithence J haue gone ſeeking 
out a name, which might fit well with a furious Gyant, 
whom! bring into thoſe volumes which I now am ma- 
king, and I could not find the ſame, vntill I came to this 
houſe, where euer I receiue all courteſie. The curioſitie 
of this gentleman in calling the Gyant Traquitantos, had 


alſo thoſe firſt men, who deuiſed the Latine tongue, in 
that they found out a language of ſo good ſound to the 
eare. Therefore we need not maruell that the thin 

which are ſpoken and written in Latine, doe Landis 
well, and in other tongues ſo ill: for their firſt inuenters 
were barbarous. 

The laſt doubt I haue been forced to alleage 


for ſatiſ- 
lieng of diuers who haue ſtũbled theron, — the ſo- 
lution be very eaſie: for thoſe who haue great vnderſtan- 
ding are not vtterly depriued of memorie, in aſmuch as 
if they wanted the ſame, it would fall out impoſſible that 
the vnderſtanding could diſcourſe or frame reaſons; for 
this power is that which in hand the matter and 
the fantaſies, whereon it behooueth to vſe ſpeculation. 
But for that the ſame is weake of three degrees of perte- 
Rion, whereto men may attaine in the Latine tongue 
(namely, to vnderſtand, to write, and to TI the ſame 
perfitly) it can hardly paſſe the firſt without fault and 
ſtumbling. | 
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Ab. IX. 


How it may be 2 that the eloquence and fimeneſſe of ſpeech 


cannot find place in men of great vnderſtanding. 
Ne of the graces by which the 
Cicero ſaith that yulgar is beſt perſuaded,and think. 
3 — that a we hath much ee 
— 9 ledge and wiſdome, is, to heare him 
— ſpeake with great eloquence, to 


4 haue a ſmooth tongue, plentie of 
ſwyeet and pleaſant words, and to 


NS 


% 
LL 
—Aalleage mariy/exa t forthe 

K purpoſe that is in hand: but this (verily) ĩpringeth from 
an vnion, which.the memorie maketh with the imagi- 

nation, in a degtee and meaſure of hear, that cannot re- 

Tis isrecor- lolue the moiſture of the brain, and ſerueth to lift vp the 
bi-diatogucof figures, and cauſe them to boile, where · through are diſ- 
in ha bangt. COUCred many conceits and points to be vttered. In this 
vnion it is impoſſible that diſcourſe may be found; for 
we haue alreadie ſaid and prooued heeretofore, that this 
power greatly abhorreth heat, and moiſture cannot ſup- 
port it. Which doctrine, if the Athenians had knowen, 
they would not ſo much haue maruelled to fee ſo wiſe a 
man as Socrates not to haue the gift of vtterance; of 
whom, thoſe who vnderſtood how great his know. 
ledge was, ſaid, that his words & his ſentences, were like 
a wodden cheſt knobby and nothing trimmed on the 
outſide, but that in opening the ſame, within it held 
liniamentes and portraitures of rare admiration . In 
the ſame ignorance reſt they, who attempting to ren- 
der a reaſon of C1riſtoths bad (tile and ae ht 
| | | nat 
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That ol ſet purpoſe, & becauſe he would that his works 
ſhould carrie authoritie, he wrot vnder riddles, & with 
ſo ſlender ornament ot words, and ſimple manner of de- 


liuerance. And if we conſider alſo the fo harſh procee- Cicero praivng 


the eloquence of 


ding of Plato, and the bree ſneſſe with which he writeth, Pla, dye 


the obſcuritie of his reaſons, and the ill placing of the 
parts of his tale, we ſhall find that nought elſe ſaue this 


if Iupitet ſhould 


Orecke, he would 
haue ſpoken as 


occaſioned the ſame. For ſuch alſo we find the works of Pl id. 


Hippacrates, the thefts which he committeth of Nowns 
and Verbs, the ill diſpoſition of his ſentences, and the 
weake foundation of his reaſons, to ſtuffe out the empty 
places of his doctrine. What will you more? vnleſle, 
that when he would yeeld a very particular reckoning 
to his friend D „ how Artaxerxſes king of Perſia, 
had ſent for him, promiſing him as much gold and ſil- 
uer as he liſt himſelſe, and to make him one of the great 
ones of his kingdome: having plenty of anſwers to ſo 
many demaunds, he writ only thus; The king of Perſia 
hath ſent for me, not knowing that with me the reſpect 
of wiſe dome is greater than that of gold, Farewell. 
Which matter, if ĩt had paſſed through the hands of any 
other man of good imagination and memorie, a whole 
leafe of paper would not haue ſufficed to ſet it forth. | 
But who would haue bene ſo hardie to alleage for 
the purpoſe of this docttine, the example of 8 Paule, and 
to affirme, that he was a man of great vnderſtanding and 
little memotie, and that with theſe his forces, he could 
not skill of toungs, nor deliuer his mind in them poli- 
ſhedly and with gracefulneſſe, it himſelfe had not ſo 
ſayd I reckon not my ſelfe to haue done leſſe than the 
greateſt Apoſtles, for though I be ignoraunt of ſpeech, 
yet am Inot ſo in vnderſtanding: as if he ſhould ſay; I 
confeſſe that I haue not the gilt of vtterance, but for ſci- 
ence 
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122 eATrull of Wits. 
ence and knowledge, none of the greateſt Apoſtles go. 
eth beyond me. Which difference of wit was ſo appro- 
priat to the preaching of the Goſpell, that choice could 
not be made of a better, for, that a preacher ſhould be e- 
loquent, and haue great furniture of queint tearms, is 
not a matter conuenient:forthe force of the Orators of 
thoſe daies, appeared in making the hearers repute 
things falſe for true; and what the vulgat held for good 
and behooffull, they, vſing the precepts of their art, per - 
ſuaded the contrary, and maintained that it was better 
to be poore than rich, ſicke than whole, fond than wiſe, 
and other points manifeſtly repugnant to the opinion 
of the vulgar. For which cauſe the Hebrues tearmed 
them Geragnin, that is to ſay, Deceiuers. Of the ſame opi- 
nion was Cato the more, and held the abode of theſe in 
Rome for very dangerous, in as much as the forces of 
the Romane empire, were grounded on arms: & they 
began then to perſuade that the Romane youth ſhould 
abandon thoſe, and giue themſelues to this kind of wiſe- 
dome; therefore (in bree fe) he procured them to be ba- 
niſhed out of Rome, foibidding them euer to returne a- 
gaine. If God then had ſought out an eloquent prea. 
cher, who ſhould haue vſed ornament of ſ & that 
he had entered into Athens or Rome, auouching that 
in Hieruſalem the Iewes had crucified a man, who was 
very God, and that he died of his owne accord to re- 
deeme ſinners, and roſe againe the third day, and aſcen- 
; ded into heauen, where he now ſitteth; what would the 
hearers haue thought, ſaue that theſe things were ſome 
of thoſe follies and vanities which the Orators were 
woont to perſuade by the force of theirart ? For which 
cauſe, S. Paule ſaid : For Chriſt ſent me not to baptiſe, but 
to preach the goſpel, and that not in wiſdome of * 
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A Trill of Wits. . han 
leaſt the croſſe of Chriſt might prooue in vaine. The wit 
of S. Panie was appropriat to this ſeruice, for he had a 
large diſcourſe to proue inthe ſynagogues and amongſt 
the Gentils, That Jeſus Chriſt te Meſſias promi- 
ſed in the law, and that it was hootleſſe to looke for any 
other: and here withall he was of ſlender memorie, and 
therefore he could not skil to ſpeake with ornament and 
{ſweet and well reliſned tearms, and this was that which 
was behooffull for preaching of the goſpell. I will not 
maintaine (for all this) that S. Paule had not the gift of 
toungs, but that he could ſpeakeall languages as he did 
his owne, neither am I of opinion, that to defend the 
name of Chriſt, the forces of his great vnderſtanding 
lufficed, if there had not bene ioined therewithall the 
meane of grace, and a ſpeciall ayd which God to that 
pron beſtowed vpon him: itſufficeth me only to ſay 

hat ſupernaturall gifts worke better, when they light 
vpon an apt diſpoſition, than if a man were of himſelfe 
vntoward and blockiſh. Hereto alludeth that doctrine 
of S. Hierome, which is found in his proem vpon Eſay 
and Hieremieʒ where asking what the cauſe is, that it be- 
ing one ſelſe holy-ghoſt which ſpake by the mouth of 
Hieremie and of Eſay, one of them propounded the mat- 
ters which he wrot with ſo great elegancie, and Hieremie 
ſcarſely wiſt how to ſpeake: to which doubt he anſwe- 
reth, that the holy · ghoſt applicth it ſelfe to the natural 
manner of proceeding of each Prophet, without that his 
grace varrieth their nature, or teacheth thẽ the language 
wherein they are to publiſh their propheſie. Therefore 
we muſt vnderſtand, that Eſy was a noble gentleman 
brought vp in court, and in the citig of Hieraſalem, and 
for this cauſe, had ornament & poliſhedneſſe of ſpeech; 


But ſeremie was borne and reared ina village of Hiernſa- 
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124 eA Triall of Wits. 1 
lem, called Anathochites, blunt and rude in behauiour, as 
a country perſon, and of luch a ſille the holy ghoſt vied 
the ſcruice in the prophecie which he commanded vn- 
to him. The ſame may be ſaid of S. Paal Epiſtles, that the 
holy Ghoſt dwelled in him, when he wrote them, to the 
end he might not erre, but the language and manet of 
ſpeech was S. Pauls natural, applied to the doctrin whicli 
he wrote; for the truth of Shook diuinitie abhorreth ma. 
nie wotds. But the practiſe of languages, and the orna- 
ment and poliſnment of ſpeech may verie well be ioy- 
ned with poſitiue diuinitie: for this facultie appertay- 
neth to the memorie, and is nought els ſaue a maſſe of 
words and catholicke ſentences, taken out of the holie 
doctors, and the diuine Scripture, and preſerued in this 
wer, as the Grammarian doth with the flowers of the 
oets, Virgill, Horace, Terence, and other Latine authours 
whom he readeth: who meeting occaſion to rehearſe 
tuem, he comes out ſtraightwaies with a ſnred of Cicero, 
or Quintilian, whereby he makes his hearers know what 
he is able to do. 
Thoſe that are endowed with this vnion of the ima- 
gination and of the memorie, and trauaile in gathering 
the fruit of whatſocuer hath been ſaid or written in their 


profeſſion , and ſerue themſelues therewith at conueni- 


ent occaſions, with great ornament of words & gratious 
faſhions of ſpeech, for that ſo many things are alreadie 
found out in all the Sciences, it ſeemeth to them who 


know not this doctrin, that they are of great profound- 


neſſe; whereas in trueth they hold much of the Aſſe:for 
ifyou s to trie them in the foũdations of that which 
they alleage and affirme, they then diſcouer their wants. 
And the reaſon is. becauſe ſo great a flowing of ſpeech 
cannot be vnited with the vnderſtanding, whereto ap- 

e pertaineth 


aA.Triall of Wits, I2 5 
pertaineth to ſearch out the hottome of the trueth. Of 
theſe the diuine ſcripture ſaid, Where there is plentie of 
75 nds fcarfitie:asif he ha faid,that 
a man of many words of erte wanteth anos 
ding and wiſdome. 

Thoſe who ate endowed wich this vnion of thei ima. 
gination and e enter with great courage to in- 
terpret the diuine ſcripture, it ſeeming to them, that be- 
n — well the Hebrue, Greckeand La. 
une to wo lee way made ſinooth to gather 
out the verie ſpirit of the letter : but verilyt — 
themſclues; firſt, becauſe the words of the diuine text 
and his maners of ſpeech, haue manie other ſignificati- 
ons, beſides thoſe which Cicero vnderſtood in Latine. 
And then becauſe their vnderſtãding is deſectiue vhich 
power veriſieth whethera ſenſe be atholicke or depra- 
_— and this is it which may make choice by the grace 
rnatural,of two or three ſenſes, that are out 
Ache letter, which is moſt true and catholicke. 
| Begui ilings (faith Plato) neuer befall in things vnlike 
crent, but when manic things meet which 

ok reſemblance,. For if we ſet before a 


ah ta litle ſal ann all well ded 
8 beaten 8 and ech one ſeuerall ty adele 


what ſhould he doe who wanted taſt, if with his eyes 
heſhould be ſet to diſcern cucrigofthetepo wdersfrom 
other without erring*s ſaying; this is U d ſugar, this 
ante andutie ume Baba gend de 1ewoulc 
deceiued through the great teſemblance; which 
big 7 7 dance, Lee. But N 
of ſalt, one ar, one of corne, one of earth, 
Ki an of ſtones , itis certaine he would notbedecei- 


ue in ngiuing echottheſc heapes his name, . = 
gat. 


ae | | . 14 Triallof Wits. 
fight were dinme, for ech is of wdivers figure. The 
ſamewe ſee befalleth euerie day in the ſenſes and ipi- 


rits, which the diuines giue to the holie ſcripture, — 
which two or three being looked on, at firſt ſight 
all carrie a ſhew to be Catholicke, and to agree wel wit 
the letter, but yet in trueth are not ſo , neither the 

holie Ghoſt ſo meant. To chuſe the beſt of theſe ſenſes, 
and to refuſe the bad, it is a thin — chat the diuine 
emploieth not his memory nor; ination, but his 
ſing . Wherefore I — — 
diuine ought to conferre with the Schoole-man, and 
to enquire at his hands, that of theſe ſenſes he may chuſe 
that which ſhal appeare to be ſoundeſt, vnleſſe he wil be 
ſentto the holie houſe. For this cauſe doe heretickes ſo 
much abhotre Schoole· diuinitie, and learne 3 it 
out of the world: for by diſtinguiſhing, inferring, fra- 
ming of reaſons, and 5 , weat netovnderſtand 


. to  diſouerf hood. 
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Pee folke learn — 
- barallorhovilgar wil purin heir 
©. care, and eurrie day bring in que 

x4 . For what cauſe a divine b 
ng a 2 man in the Schooles, 
loaves g, readie in anſwe- 
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getting vp into the pulpit, cannot skill of preaching: and 
contrariwiſe if one prooue a gallant preacher, eloquent, 
gratious,and that drawes the people alter him; it ſeemes 
à miracle if he be deeply ſeene in Schoole : diuinitie. 
Wheretore they admit not for a ſound conſequence: 
ſuch a one is 5 great bee divinc; therfore 2 
rooue a good preacher: and contrariwiſe they will not 
3 hes a Ko alway , therefore he hath. skill in 
A eur . _ to 5 the ee done of 
theſe conſequences, there may bealleaged for ech, more 
e eee ee doth en 
No man hitherto hath been able to anſwer this de- 
mand, ſaue after the ordinarie guiſe, vs. to attribute the 
whole to God, and to the diſtribution of his graces:and 
to my liking they doe very well, inaſmuch as they know 
not any more particular occaſion thereof. The anſwere 
of this doubt {ajoms ſort) is giuen by vs inthe ſotego · 
ing chapter, but not ſo particularly as is ee ec 
was, that School · diuinitie appertaineth to the vnderſtã- 
ding: but now we aſſirme and will prooue that preach- 
ing, andhis practiſe, is a worke of the imagination. And 
as it falles out adifficult matter: to ioyne in oneſelf brain 
a good vnderſtanding and much imagination: ſo like. 
wiſe it will hardly fall: that one ſelſe man, be a great 
Schoole-diuing, & a famous preacher: and eitat School · 
diuinitie is a worke of the vnderſtanding, hath! ers 
been prooued when we proued the repugnancie which: 
it cartied to the Latine tongue. For which cauſe it ſhall 
not now be neceſſatie to prooue the fame anew, onely 
i b ran fer, that Lec and 
nei . ic q  preacl ers haue eredy 

den el 2 vnto them, and hold them 
well pleaſed; is altogithera worke of the imagination, 


and 
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123 Arial of IWits. 
and part thereof of agood memorie, and tothe end l 
may better expound my ſelte, and cauſe it as ĩt were to 
| be felt with the hand; it behoouerh firſt to preſuppoſe 
. dat man is a liuing creature capable of reaſon, of cõpa- 
f nie, and of ciuilitie, and to the end that his nature might 
be the more abled by art, the ancient Philoſophers de- 
uiſed Logicke to teach him how he might frame his rea- 
ſons with thoſe precepts and rules, how he ſhould de- 
fine the nature of things, diſtingui ich ,deuide, conclude, 
argue, iudge, and choole, — works it grows 
impoſlible, that the Aniſt cango forward: and that he 


4 "bs might be companiable and ciuill ; it behooued him to 


. ſpeake, & to giue other men to weetthe conceits which 
* he framed in his mind. And for that he ſhould not ens 
. uer them without diſpoſition and without order: 

. deuiſed another art which they crmed Rhetoric, 
1 which' bel his preceptes and rules 
1 ſpeech with 7 ed words, with fine —.— ein 

4 firring affections and — But as Logicke 
N. teacheth not a man to diſcourſe and to argue in one ſci 
15 ence alone; but without difference in all alike: ſo alſo 
1 Rhcthoricee inflruert/boweo ſpeake)in Diuinitlein 
; | Phiſicke, in skill of the Lawes and in all other Sciences 
and conuerſations,which men entermedled withall. In 

ſort, that if we will faine a perfect Logician, ot an ac- 


compliſhed Oratonr, he cannot fall into due conſidera· 
tion vnleſſe he be ſeen in all the Sciences, for they all 
| appertaine to his iuriſdiction, and in which. ſoeuer of 
em, he may exerciſe his rules without diſtinction: 1 | 
as Phiſicke which hath his matter limited whereof it 
muſt intreat: and ſo likewiſe naturall Philoſophie. ae 


1 morall,Metaphifick; Aſtrologie, phy rants 
fore Cicero ſaid, The Oratour wherſocuerhe abideth, 


dwelleth 
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A Trill of Wits. 129 
dwellethin his own. And in another place he affumeth, 
in a Oratour is found all the knowledge of the 
Philoſophers, and therefore the ſame Ciceroauouched, 
that there is no art more difficult than that of a | 
Oratour: and with more reaſon he might ſo haue ſaid, if 
he had known with how great hardneſſe al the Sciences 
are vnited in one particular ſubiece. 
the doctors of the law were adorned with 
the name of Oratour, for the perfection of pleading re- 
ired the notice & furniture of al the arts in the world, 
or the lawes do iudge them all. Now to know the de- 
fence reſerued for euerie art by it ſelfe, it was 3 
to haue a particular know of them all; for whi 
cauſe Cicero ſaid, No man ought to be in the 
number of oratours, who is not well ſeen in all the arts. 
But ſeeing it was impoſſible to learne all Sciences: 
firſt, through the ſhortneſſe of life, and then becauſe 
mans wit is ſo bounded, they let them paſſe, and of 
neceſſitie held tbemſelues contented to giue credit to 
eee made roi Hu Ind 
no farther; 


After this maner of defending cauſes, igbtwaics 
. doctrine, which might haue 
been perſuaded bythe art of oratorie, better than all the 


Sciences of the world beſides, for that the ſame is the 
moſtcertaine and trueſt: but Chriſt our redeemer,char- 
ged S. Paul, that he ſhould not preach it with wiſdom of 

rds, to the end the Gentiles ſhould not thinł it was 
a well couched leaſing, as are thoſe which the oratours 
yſe to perſuade by the force of their art. But when the 
faith had been receiued, — eares after it was al- 
lowed to preach with ricke, and to vie 


the ene ſpeech; — that chen the incon- 
uenience 
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uenience fell not in conſideration, which was extant 
when S. Pau preached. Vea we ſce that the preacher rea- 
peth more fruit, who hath the conditions of a perfect 
orator, and is more haunted than he that wanteth them: 
and the reaſon is verie plaine. For if the ancient oratours 
gaue the people to vnderſtand things falſe for true(viing 
thoſe their preceptes and rules) more eaſiy ſhall the 
chriſtian auditorie be drawen, when by art they are per- 
ſuaded to that which alreadie they vnderſtand and be- 
leeue. Beſides that the holy Scripture (aſter a ſort) is all 
things; and to yeeld the ſame a true interpte tation, it be- 


hooueth to haue all the Sciences conformable to that ſo 
oftſaid ſaw, He ſent his damſels to call to the Caſtle. 
This fitteth not to be remembred to the preacheri of 
our time, nor to aduife them that nom they may do it: 
for their particular ſtudie ( beſides the fruit Which they 
3 to bri wap —— e. 4s: — 
text, to whoſe purpoſe they may applie man 
| Min taken dbeoF rhe dinine Boring — 
doctors, poets, hiſtorians, phiſitians and lawyers, 
without forbearing anie Science, and ſpeakingcopiou- 
ſly with quietneſſe and pleaſant words: and with al theſe 
things they goe amplifying and ſtuffing their: matter, 
an houre or two if need be, Of this ſaith Cicero theora- 
tours of his time made profeſſion: The force of an ora- 
tour (ſaith he) and the ſelfe art of wellſpeaking, ſeemeth 
that it vndertaketh and promiſeth to ſpeake with copi- 
ouſneſſe and ornament, of hatſocuer matter that ſniall 
be propounded. Then it we ſhall proout thatthegtaces 
and conditions which a perfect oratour ought to haue, 
do all appertaine to the imaginatiom and to the memo. 


rie; we ſhall alſo know that the divine, who is indowed 
with them will be an excellent preacher:butbeing om 
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the doctrrin of S.T homasand Srotus can litle sbull therof, 
for that the ſame is a ſcience belonging to the vnder- 
ſtanding,inwhich power, of neceſſitie i it holdeth lile 


force. 1 111 
ngsbe which appennine! to the imagi- 


What —.— 
what ſigns they are to be knowne, we 
—— —— — : now we will return to 
a replication of them thar they may the better be refys- 
_— 1 All that which may be tearmed 
d purpoſe and prouiſion, comes from 
imagination are menie iel teſem- 
ern ren ons. 10 
The which a perfect Orator is to 90 about 
matter vnder hanc ) is to ſecke out arguments 
and ednuenient ſenten — — dilate and 
ch noc wn Allens of words, but with 
a good conſonance to the eare: and chere- 
I tale him for an Orator, who can vſe 
words well tuning with the eate, and 
ſentences conuenient for And this (lor certain) 
appertaineth to the imagination, ſithens therinis a con- 
ſonance of well . . a yood direQion in 


theſentences. 
The ſecond grace which my — be wanting In a 
ſe much inuention, or much 


perle Orator,is101 
reading, for it he reſt bound to dilate and —_— any 
matter — many ſpeeches and ſentences 
L purpoſe, it behooueth that he haue a 

—— chat the ſame ſupplie (as e 
che place ofa braachſto hunt and bring ihe game to his 
hand, and when he wants vohat to fay, to deuiſe ſome- 
- what as if it were material. For this cauſe we ſayd be- 
e eee 71 which the ima- 


Ky gination 


as 
fore . 
in his di 


* TH 


ted and the prop 


po eſſe much memotie , andto recite then 


to tecite ſo many things without faltring or ſtopping, 
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gination worketh, for this qualitie litteth vp the u 
and maketh them to boile . Here is 5 that 
which in them may be ſe ene, and if there fel out nought 


elle to be conſidered, this imagination hath force not 


onely to compounda figutepoſſible with another. but 
doth joynealſo-(afterthe order of nature) thoſe which 
are 8 and of them growes to ſhape 


mountains 
of gold, and calues that flie. In lieu oſ their owneinuers 


s oratours may ſupply the ſame with much reading, 
foraſmuch as their imagination een but in cd: 
cluſion whatſocuer bookes teach, is bounded and limi- 
inuention is a good fountain which 
ales yeeldeth forth new and freſh water. For retai- 
ene wich baue been read, it is requiſite to 

in the pres 
e of the audience with readineſſe, cannot be done 
without the ſame power. For which —— 
ſhall ( in mine opinion) bean oratourworthy. of ſo im- 
pottanta name, who with wiſdome with copiouſueſſe, 
and with ornament, can readily deliuer euerie matter 
that is worth the hearing. Heeretofore we haue ſaid 
and prooued that wiſdome ap eth to the i 
nation, copiouſneſſe of words and ſentences to the me- 


morie, ornament and poliſnment to the imagination: 


for certain is atchieued by the goodneſicof the memo- 
rie. To this purpoſe, Cicero auouched that the good 
oratour ought to rehearſe by heart, and not by ibooke. 
It falleth not beſides the matter to let you vnderſtand 
that M. Antony of Lebriſſa, — old age grew to ſuch 
.a decay of memorie, that he read his Rhetoricke lecture 
to his ſchollers out of a paper, and ſor that he was ſo en 


Wart in his ee eee 


med 
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med his points propounded, it paſſed for currant; but 
that which mightno way be tolerated, was,that where 
he died ſodainly of an apoplexic,the Vniuerſitie of 4/ca- 
la recommended the making of his funerall oration toa 
famous preacher, who inuented and diſpoſed what he 
had to ſay the beſt he could: but time ſo preſſed him, 

as it — for him to con the ſame without 
booke: Wherefore getting vp into the pulpit with his 
Paper in his hand, he began to ſpeake in this fort . That 
which this notable man vſed to do whilſt he read to his 
ſchollers, I am now alſo reſolued to do in his imitation, 
for his death was ſo ſodaine, and the commandement 
to me of making his funerall ſermon ſo late as I had 
neither place nor time to ſtudie what I mightſay,norto 
con it by heart. Whatſoeuer I haue been able to gather 


wich the trauell of this night, I bring hecre written in 

this paper, and beſeech your * 7 will 

heare td efame with piece ada nn dender 
memorie. = 109% 

'This faſhion of rehearfing with in the hand 

fo highly diſpleaſed the audie did nought 


els thanſmileand murmure: Therefore verie well ſaid 
Cicero, that it behooued torchearie by heart and not by 
booke. This „ 1 ily was not endowed with any 
inuention of his own, but was driuen to fetch the fame 
out of his books; and to performe this, great ſtudie and 
much memorie were requiſite. But thoſe who borrow 
their conceits out of their owne brain, ſtand not in need 
of ſtudie, time, or memorie: for they find all ready at 
their fingers ends. Such will preach to one ſelfe audi- 
ence all their life long without reapeating any point 
touched in twentie yeares before; whereas thoſe that 
want inuention, — Lents call the flowers outot all 
$4 = ij 
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47 || | of Trial of Wits. 
the booksi in a whole world, and ranſacke to the bottom 
all che writings that can be gotten; and at the third Lent 
muſt go and get themſelues a new auditory, except they 
will heare caſt in their teeth, This is che ſame which ou 
| prea reached vnto s in the yeare before. ie 
A Thethird pro that Lr oughtto haue, 
is that he know how to diſpoſe his matter, placing eue- 
rie word and ſentence in his fit roome, in ſort that the 
whole may carrie an anſwerable proportion „ and one 
thing bringin another: ö Ciceru 
Diſpofition is an order and diſtribution of things which 
ſneweth what ought in what places to be — 
which grace when it is not natural, accuſtomably bree - 
deth much cumber to the preachers, For after they haue 
found ox N bat. deliuer, allot them 
cangor skill to apply this prouiſion readiiy to 
point. This property of ordering and difteibuting,is 5 105 
certaine a worke of the imagination, ſince (in inckeeir 
is nought els, but figure and correſpondence. +111; 1 


The fourth prapertie: wherewith good rt re 


ſhould be endowed, and the moſtimportane 
action, wherwith they giue a 
which they ſpeake, a 
rers,andſupple them to beleeue how that is true which 

go about to perſuade. For which cauſe Cicero ſaid, 
Action is that which ought to be goucrned by the mo- 
tion of the body, by the gehe the countenance, & 
by the confirmation and varietie of the —— As it he 
ſnould ſay: action ought to be directed in 2 the 
motions and geſtures, which are requiſitaſoothe 
— liking vp and filling wich — voice, 
* growing paſſionate, and ſodainly turning ella 
& ment; one while ſpeaking fal another · while le 


teproouing 


is 
d life to the things 
with the ſame do moue the hea. 
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reproouing, and cheriſning, mouing the bodie, ſome- 


times to the one fide, ſumtimes to the other, plucking in 
the armes, and ſtretching them put, laughing and weep- 
ing: and vpon ſome occaſions beating the hands togi- 
ther. This grace is ſo important in preachers, that by the 
ſame alone (wanting both inuention and diſpoſition) 
of matters of {mall value and ordinary, they make a ſer- 
mon which filleth the audience with aſtoniſnment, for 
that they haue this action, which otherwiſe is termed 
ne- ronunciation'. Heerein falleth a thing worth 
e making, whereby is diſcouered how much this 
grace can preu 
through the much action and much ſpirite doe pleaſe 
much, when they be ſet downe in writing are nothing 
worth, nor will any wel neer vouchſafe their reading: 
and this groweth becauſe with the pen it is impoſſible 
to pourtray thoſe motionsand thoſe geſtures,which in 
the pulpit ſo far wan mens likings. Other ſermons ſhew 
verie well in paper; but at their preaching no man liſteth 
to giue eare becauſe that action is not giuẽ them, which 
is requiſite at euerie cloſe. And therefore Plato ſaid, that 
the ſtile where with we ſpeake, is far different from that 
which we write well, where · through we ſee manie men 
who can ſpeake very well, do yet endite but meanly, and 
others contrariwiſe, endite verie well, and diſcourſe 
but harſhly: all which is to be reduced to action, and 
action (for certaine) is a worke of the imagination, for 
all that which we haue vttered. thereof, maxeth figure, 
correſpondence, and good conſonance. | 
' Thetifthgracezisto know how to aſſemble & alleage 
good examples and compariſons, which better conten- 
teth the hearers humour than an — For by a fit 
example they eaſily vnderſtand the doctrine, and with- 
78011 K 14j out 
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ile; and it is, that the ſermons which 
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"736 eA Trill of Wits. 
out the ſame it ſoone ſlippeth out of their mind:where- 
on Ariſtuule propounded this queſtion, Whence it ri- 
ſeta that men (in making ſpeeches Lare better pleaſed 
with examples and fables than wi ceits, as it he 
ſhould ſay, For what occaſion do ſuch as come to heare 
oratours,make more reckoning of the examples and fa- 
bles which they alleage, to proouethe things that they 
ſtriue to perſuade, than of the arguments and reaſons 
which they frame? and to thoſe he anſwereth, That b 
examples & fables men learne beſt, becauſe it is a proofe 
which appertaineth to the ſenſe, but arguments and rea · 
ſons hold not the like reaſon, for that they are a worke 
wheretò is fequiſite much vnderſtanding. And for this 
cauſe Chriſt our redeemer in his ſermons vſed ſo many 
parables and compariſons, becauſe by them he gaue to 
vnderſtand many diuine ſecrets. This point of deuiſing 
fables and compariſons, it is a thing certaine that the 
ſame is performed by the imagination, for it is figure, 
and denoteth good correſpondence and ſimilitude. 

The ſixth propertie of a good oratout, is, to haue a 
readie tongue of his owne, and not affected, choice 
words, and many gratious ſorts of vtterance: of which 
graces we haue entreated oftentimes heeretofore, proo · 
uing that the one part oſ them appertaineth to the ima- 
gination, and the other to a good memorie. 

The ſeuenth propertie of a good oratour, is that 
which Cicero ſpeak eth of: furniſhed with voice, with 
action, and with comlineſſe, the voice ſull and ringing, 
pleaſing to the hearers, not harſh,not hoarſe, nor ſharp: 
and although it be true that this ſpringeth from the tem. 
perature of the breaſt and the throat, and not from the 
imagination: yet ſure it is that from the ſame tempera» 


ture from which a good imagination groweth, namely 
| | | heat, 


A Triall of Wits. 137 
heat, a good voice alſo ſetcheth his original, & to know 
this,importeth much for our purpoſe: For the Schoole. 
diuines in that they are of a cold and drie complexion, 
cannot haue their voice a good inſtrument: 4 this is a 
great defect in a pulpit. 

This ſame Ae alſo ptooueth, 
ample of old men, by — of their coldne 


neſſe. To haue a full and cleare voice, much heat is te- 


b che ex- 
and dry- 


quiſit to enla , and meaſurable moe 
which may ſi eandſoften them. And allo, Ar 
demaundethwhy al who by nature ate hote, are alſo 5 
voiced ? For which cauſe we ſee the contrary in women 


and Eunuches, who through the much coldnes of their 
complexion ({ayth Galen haue their throat and voiee ve- 
ry deli ort, that hen weheare a good voice, W 
ee Re de e eee 
in ch two 0 
far as the braine, make the vnderſtanding, todecay, and 
the memorie and imagination to increaſe, which ate che 
two powers wherof the good preethies leruethhimielfe 
premature - 9051 - hey wh 10 \ 
The propertie 2 go0 orator ay Cicero 
is to — will, ready and well exerciſed, which 
grace cannot befall men of great ynderſtanding, tor that 
it may be readie, ĩt behooueth the — 
Ka meane drouth. And this cannot light in the 
melancholicke, either naturall, or by aduſtion . Ariſtotle 
proouethir, asking this — — — 
it, that ſuch as haue an impediment in theit ſpeech | 
reputed tobe ofcomplexion melancholicke? A Fa 
— he — very vntowardly, ſaying, That 
the mielancholicke haue a great imagination, and that 


the W to viter ſo faſt as the imagination 
concei- 
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38 eATriallof Wits, 
conceiueth, wherethrougli they ſtammer and ſtumble: 
which yet proceedeth from nought elſe , ſaue that the 


melancholiłke haue euer their mouth full of froath and 


and ſlipper, which thing may euidently be diſcerned, 
confidering the often ſpitting of ſuch, This ſelfe reaſon 
did Ariſtotle render, when hedemaunded, Whence it 
roweth that ſome are ſo flow tounged? and he anſwe- 
reth, That ſuch haue their toung very cold and moiſt, 
which two qualities breed an impediment therein, and 
make it ſubiect to the palſie; and ſo you ſee his conceit 
of the imagination cannot follow: for this he yeeldeth 
a profitable remedie, vx. to drinłe a little wine, or at firſt 
to hallow ſomvyhat low d, before they ſpeale in the pre- 
ſence pf their audiente, for thereby the toung getteth 
heat, d drieth- n 10 22001012 -14 » Nos UE UTE BETH 
But Ariſtotle ſayth further, that not to ſpeale plaine, 
may grow ſrom hauing the toung very hot, and very 
drie;and voucheth the example of cholericke perſons, 
who growing in choler cannot ſpeake, and when they 
are void of paſſion and choler, they are very mt: 
the contrerie betideth to the flegmaticke; who being 
quiet;cannottalke,andwhenthey are angred vtter ſpee- 
ches of great eloquence. The reaſon of this is very ma- 
niĩfeſt, for although it is true that heat aideth the imagi- 
nation, and the tung alſo, yet the ſame may alſo breed 
them dammage: firſt, for that they want ſupplie of re- 


ſpittle, through which diſpoſition their toung is moiſt 


plies and wittie ſentences, as alſo becauſe the toung can · 


not ptonounce plainly,; through ouer: much dtineſſe; 
wherethrongh we lee, that after a man hath diunlie a 
little water, he ſpeaketh betteer?rs ; 
The cholericke (being quiet) deliuer very well, for 
they then retaine that point of heat iich is requiſit for 
102 | i the 
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t toung, and t imagination 

heat groweth Rey dvegandaurneth thei 
e turuie. The fle —— 


much moiſture; — — ae let ont 
choler, the heat forthwith gerteth vp. and ſo — 
the imagination; by which means there comes 5 their 
mind much: whatto deliuer, and the toung giueth no 
hinderance 75 that it is mad: theſe haue no great 
for are cold ot braine, who 
—— do wen male — beſt, and with 
moſt — ſuchas haue ſtirred ne 1 as 
this purpoſe Iuuenal ſayd: 
„ r dll ager make were nature bad, 1 ry | 
Through the defect ot toung, men of great vnderſt 
ding cannot be good orators or reachers, and ſpecially 
for chat action requireth a ſpeec ſometimes high, and 
ſometimes amen — — flow e „can. 
not pronounce but with loud voice, and in a maner cry- 
— this is one of the things k which-ſooneſtcloi- 
eth the hearers; whereon 4rifoile —.— this doubt, 
Whenee: it ſpringeth, that, men of ſſow toung cannot 
Fee e which probleme he anſwereth very well, 
Mga eee to the xoole ol 
the mouth, by reaſon oi much moiſture, is better looſe- 
aalen e than it you put therto but little might, 
as if one woul Idlitt ypa launce, taking the ſame by the 
point he waere , and ee 
Waden in ür and little. d eil. 
: Meſeemeth,l haue ſufficicntly ptoued th harthegoor 
naturall qualities which a perfect Orator ought to haue, 
dee deres imagination; and 


ſome 


0 


140 A Its Wits. 58 
ſome from the memorĩe. And if it be true that the good 
chers of our time content theit audience, becauſe 
they haue theſegifts;itfollowerh ve 2 well, that whoſo- 
euer is a great preacher can ſmall skill of Schoole-di- 
uinitie, and a great ſcholler will hardly away with 
preaching, through the conttatietie, which the vnder- 
ſtanding atem to the imagination and to the memo- 
rie. Well knew Axiſtotle by experience, that — 
the oratour learned Naturall and oral Philoſophy, 


Phiſicke, Metaphiſicke, rheLawes, the Mathemati 85 
Aſtrolo ogie, al the arts and ſcienices;notwithſtanding 
he was leen of all theſe, but in the flowers and choice 


ſentences, without pearcing to the roote of the reaſon & 
occaſion ot any of them: But he thought that this not 
knowing the Diuinitie, nor the cauſe of thir 
is termed Fropter vid, grew, for that they-bent not 
themſelues Gelee and therfore propounded this 
demand: Why do we imagine that a Philoſopher is dif. 
ferent from an oratour? To which probleme he anſwe- 
reth,tharthe Philoſopher placeth all his ſtudicinkndw- 
ing the reaſon andcauſe of euerie effect, and the oratour 
in knowing the effect and nofarther, And verily it pro. 
ceedeth from nought els,than for that naturall Philoſo- 
phy appertaineth to the vnderſtanding, which p power 
the oratours do want: and therefore in Philoſop hy they 
can pearce no farther than into the vpper kin of tines 
This ſelfe difference there is between the Schote . 
uint and the poſitive, that the oneknoweth the eauſe of 
* importeth his facultygand t the other the p 
— . which are verefied, & no more. The caſe 
chus, it falleth out a matter that the 
— enioyeth an office and authoritie to inſtruct 
Chriſlien people in the trueth;and A Wo : 


bound to beleeue them, and yet they want that power, 
through which the trueth is digged vp from the roote, 
— oi them (without lying) thoſe wordes of 
Chriſt our redeemer, Let them go, they are hlinde, and 
va x —.— anditthe blind —— the blind, 
e ditch . It is a — to be- 
bold with — great audacity ſuch: ſet themſelues to 
each, ho cannot one iote of Schoole. diuinitie, nor 
25 an naturall abilitic to learne oy —— —— 
uc — — ying, But 
the commandement is charitie from a pure heart and 
— conſcience, & faith vnſained: from which (veril a 
e ſtraying, haue turnedaſide to vain babling : who 
would he doctors in the Law and yet vnderſtand not 
the things — ſpeake, nor which they auouch. 
Beſides this we haue prooued tofore, that thoſe who 
n much i imaginarioo, are cholericke, — ae 
pant,and cauillers, and al waies enclined 
tl oompaſſe ich much rendineſſe & craft, 


why we vſe to call an otatour crattie, and 
gine not this name to a muſitian, nor toa comical poet: 
And more would this difficulty haue growen, if Ariſtotle 
hadyndeſtood:that mulicke appertain to 
eee whic heanſwereth, That 
— 09 none other Butte; 
— —— eee eee 
mowhat torhi-nſelie,.and therfore ir he- 
porch kim to vſe rules and readineſſe, to the end the 
hearers maynot ſmell out his fetch and bent. : Sr 
5 —＋f — — > prea 
+ wham e 
care that as the ſerpenꝝ haguil 2 2 
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diuell, who can skill ſo well to 
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ſo cheit ſenſes are led aſtraie + for theſe falſe Apo 
guilefull workmen, who transforme themſelues into 
the Apoſtles of Chriſt: and this ĩs no wonder, ſor Sat 
chan transformed himſelfe into an Angel of light, and 
therefore it is no preat matter for his mĩniſters to rranf? 
forme themſelues as miniſters of juſtice, whoſe end ſhall 
be their worke: as if he ſhould fay;T haue great feare (my 
brethren) chat as the ſerpent bepuitert Ewe with his ſubs 
tletie and malice y fo they alſo intricate their i t 
and perſeuerance: fot theſefalſe'Apoſtles'aro- OED: 
tage made of afoxe. Preachers —— —— 
repreſent verie perfectly akinde of holi 
Apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt and yet are Aeßter er e the 
it an Angel of 
light, thartherencedeth nota ſupethaturall gifr to difl 
couer what he is: and ſince the maiſter can play his part 
ſo well, it is not ſtrange that they allo who Haus learned 


his doctrine ple fermblable;; whoſe end ſhall be 
none other than their works. All theſe prop are 
well knowen to appertaineto the tion, and that 


CAriſtotle ſaid very wel, that oratours are ſubtle and rea: 
die, becauſe they are euer in hand to get louxciwhutfos 
themſclues. 
- Such as poſſeſſea forcible imagination we lag bel 
fore, that they are of complexion verie hote, and from 
this quality ſpring three prineipallvicesin a man;Pride, 
Gluttonie, and Lecheriv: for which cauſe the Apoſtle 
faid, Such ſerved notour Lord Jeſus Chriſt, but che cir 
bullie;” mib: eim 
And that dete mee eull inelindtions pf. rom 
_ and the contrarievertucy from cold nlp 
ng chus:andcherfore it holdeth the ſame force 
roſhipeconditons, or est nde (motethananie 
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A Triallof Wits, 143 
ching els which is in the bodie) do ſeaſon maners, and 
therefore printeth and worketh in vs the qualities of 
maners: as if he ſnould ſay, from heat and cold ſpring all 
the conditions of man: for theſe two qualities do more 
alter our nature than any other: For which cauſe men 
of great imagination ate ordinarily bad and vitious: for 
they abandon themſelues to be guided by their na- 
tural inclination, and haue wit and ability to do lewdly. 
For which cauſe the ſame ( Ariſtotle askerh, Whence it 
groweth, that a man being ſo much inſtruded, is yet the 
moſt vniuſt ol all liuing creatures? to which probleme 
he maketh anſwere that man hath much wit, and a great 
imagination, and for this he findeth:manie waies to do 
ill, and (as by his nature he coueteth delights, and to be 
ſuperiour to all and of great happineſſe)it is of force that 
he offend i for theſe things cannot be atchieued, but by 
doing wrong to many: but Ariſlotle wiſt not how to 
frame this probleme, nor to yeeld a fitting anſwere. 
Better might he haue enquited for What cauſe the 
424 ate commonly olga wit, & amongſt 
thoſe, ſuch as ate heſt furniſhed. with abilitie, commit 
the le ydeſt prancks-: whereas of dew, a good wit and 
ſafficiencic ſnould rather encline a man to vertue and 
odlineſſe than to vices and miſdoing, The anſwere 
ereto is, for that thoſe who partałe much heate, are 
men of great imagination, and the ſame qualitie which 
maketh them wiitie, traineth them to be naughtie & vi- 
cious: But when the vndotſtanding ouerruleth, it or- 
dinarily inclinetha man to vertue, becauſe ihis power is 
founded on cold and drie: From which two qualities, 
bud many vertues as are Continencie, Humilitie, Tem- 

ance, and from heat the contrarie. And it Ariſtotle 
dknowen this point of Philoſophy, he ſhould haue 
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144 A Triall of Wits: 
been able to anſwer this probleme which fairh,Whenee 
may ir proceed that that ſort of men whowe call eraftf 
men of Bacchus or ſtage · plaiers, are for the moſt part ill 
conditioned? as if he ſhould ſay: for what cauſe are ſuch 


as gaine their liuing on the ſtage, In keepers and But- 
— and thoſe whoſe ſeruice is vied about feaſtes and 


banquets to order the cares; ordinarily naughi and viri- 
ous? To which probleme he anſwereth, ſaying; that 
ſuch by being ks ied in theſe belly-checre offices, 
leaue themſeſues no leiſure to ſtudie,and therefore paſſe 
ouer their life in incontinencie. And —— is poverty 
alſo aiding, which accuſtomably bringeth wi — — 
euils: but (verily) this is not the reaſon; but p E 
the ſtage and ordering of feaſts ſpring geth from: 
rence of the imagination, which inuiteth a man — 
maner of life. And becauſe this difference of imaginati- 
on conſiſteth in heate, all of them haue verie good ſto- 
mackes and great appetite to cate and drinke. Theſe al- 
though they gaue themſelues to learning, ſnould the 
reape little fruit; and had they been neuer ſo wealthie; 
yet would they (howſocuer) ſans caſttheiraffeQionts 
theſe ſeruices, werethey cuen baſer thantheyare : for 
the wit and abilitie draweth _— one tarhat art which 
anſwereth ĩt in proportion. 
For this cauſe Ariſtotle A what the reaſon 
willingly addict the. 
ſelues to the profeſſiõ of which they haue matle choice, 
(chough ſomwhiles vnworthy) that to the more hono- 
rable: As for ————ð T% lage 
or a trumpeter, than an Aſtr 
which probleme he anſwereth verie well, 


that a 


man ſoon diſcerneth to what artheisdiſpoſed, and in- 
| clined of his owne nature „ becauſe de hach ſome what 


within 


A ef Wits. 
within — — . 


with ber pricka that abeitt ſqem+ 
ly for they caling ol cha lea mor y vnto that 
and not to others of eſtimation. But ſithence we 


haue — of wits — the function of 


we muſt like- 

ll, whoſe ha he DE 
wi vnto, charget is 
to be co Wee the thing that moſt; impor- 


dethl ihe chriſtian commonyvealth : Fon ye muſt oon-· 
ceiue that albeit we haue prooued heertoſorte, that it isa 
matter repugtiant in aan ne hnda great witaccompa- 
nied withmuchi and memorie. Notwith- 
ſtanding this tule hol h not ſo vniuetſally in all arts, 
A — 
mah hom, Prbigftet: 12-910 rte 
- Iuche laſt chapter dþ.chis worke faue One, we will 
proue at — 
and haue no ment ſtop her, ſhe 


maketh ſo perten deve edi 0 vniteth 
in one ſelfe ſubiect a great vnderſtanding , 
imagination and memoriegavitrhey weremotcomays, 


not held anynarnt to HA ted. 
This ſhould be a fitting abilitie, and convenient for 
the function of preaching,if there eould be found many 
—— 3 — . — 
in che place alleage ey are ſo Dat Dj; οοοο. 
hom I haue meaſuredi I can ane the 
fize, Therefore it behoobeth tu ſeele out — — 
familiar difference of wit cho — 0 U 


bee reer Wempk 


146 A Triallof Mit. 
in opiniontz tot reſoluing the temperature and the quas 
lirie of vineger, of choteraduſt,andiofaſhes; inaſmuch 
as theſe things ſometimes worke the effect of heat and 
ſomtimes of cold;and thereon they denided themſelues 
into diners ſects: but ie truech is, that alltheſe things 
the fire haue u vutiable temperature i Tho greatot pate 
ot the ſubiect is cold and dtie; but there areulto other 
partsenrermingled; fo ſubtle and deſieate, and ot fach' 
teruencie and heat, that albeit they contain hiile in quan- 
itiegyerthey carieſmor efficarie in w anal the 
reſt of the ſubiec. q ah SW grotls1301 91155 
- So we ſee that vineger and melancholic througlra- 
duſtion open & leauem the earth by meaties ofitlie hear; 
and cloſe it notthough the more part of theſe humours 
bocold . Hence 4 10 in 
aduſtion, accompanie great vnderſtanding wich 

imagination bur theme. all cake ofimtmorietfor the 
muciũ aduſtidn můch aſſo dricth & hhAneth the braine; 
Theſe are good preachers! or (ui leaſt) the beſt trat may 
be fognd/fauing thoſe pertert ones of whom we ſpake? 
foralthouph eib falle tem they-eioy. of ther 
ſelues ſuch imbentorythatichieverietmabinationſeryetty 
them in ſtead of memorieantremembrince;andmin 
ſtreth vnto them figures and ſentences to deliver, with- 
ant chat theyſtind in need of ought beſides! Which 
theſecannotbrihgabourwhohagvetohnedbofomeſferd 
mon and Retrytne from chat libs are Riraighoſcrtt 


ground, Heut Haun anon eh ay ſecond 
meines/tobting elretrſeſuetaſlote agi And tat med 


Hiicholie by adufliontiarh this varietie of tempetature, 
ede Fore idcſtandingjandhine 
3 > or 


"vm 
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forthe imagination Ari otie declaretk in ebend 
Melancholie men are variable and vnequall 's for the 
torae ot choler aduſt is variable and as if the 
ſame might be greatly both hot and cold, & as if he had 
faid,Mclancholike men by aduſtion are variable and vns 
equall in their complexion: for that choler aduſt is verie 
vnequall, inaimuch as eee 
ſomtmes cold beyond meaſu rm. 
The ſigus by which men ol ckis „be 
knowne,are very manifeſt: they haue the colour of their 
countenaunceadarke greene,orfallow;; their cies very 
berie; of whom it was ſayd, he is a man that hath blood 
in his eyes, their haire blacke and bald; eit Heſli leanez 
rough and hairie, their vains — very good 
conuerſation, and affable, but letcherous, proud, ſtately, 
blaſphemers, wily, double, iniurious, friends of ill doo- 
ing, and deſirous of reuenge i this is to he vnderſtood 
Seco grow in deaths ̃ — 
wit owinthemthe 
— — and reuerence of God — — 
and great acknowledgmet of their finnes, with ſighings 
and tears, for which cauſe they live in continuall warre 
ind ſtrite, without euer geaſe or reſt. Somtimes 
vice preuailerh in them, ſometimes vertue, but with all 
theſe defect, they are wittieſt, and moſt able for the fun -· 
ction of preaching, & for all matters of wiſdome which 
befall in the world for they haue an vnderſtanding to 
know the truth and a great 0 be able to 
perſuade the fame. 1: me 
Wherethrough,we ſec that which God did when he 
wobld faſhion'a man in his motiters wombe, to the end 
that he might be able to diſcouer to the world, the com- 
ming gihis ſonne, and — to prooue way . 
bas uade 
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ſuade,ThatCiriſt was the Meſſiavand proiniſed in the 


law. Fot making him of great vndoiſtanding, & ofmuch 
imagination, it (our 2p tie(keepi kb — 
order) that he ſhould alſo male ES, cholericke and 
aduſt. And that this is true. may eaſily be vnderſtood b 

him, ho conſidereth the great fire & furie, with whi 
he perſecuted the church, the greefe conceiued by the 
ſynagogues, when they law hic tonuerted,as they who 
bddtorgonca man of high importance, and of whom 
the contrarie partie had made a gaintull purchace. It is 
alſo knowen by tlie tokens: ot the; reaſonable choler, 

with which helpakeand ariſweredthedeputy,Conſi uls, 
andthe Iudges io had arreſted him: defending his 


and readineſſe, as he conuinced them all: yet he had an 
imperfection in his tongue and was not very prompt of 


h, Which 4s affirmeth to be a property ot the 
— The vices —— 2 
feſſed himſelſe to be ſubiect before his conuerſi 
him to haue been ob this tem re: he was a b — 
mer, a wrong doer, and —— which ſpringeth 
from abundance of heat. But the moſt euident ſigne 
which ſhewed that he was cholericke aduſt, is gatliered 
from that battaile which himſelfe confeſſeth he had 
within himſelfe, betwixt his partſuperiour & inferiour, 
ayingzl ſee another law in my members ſtriuing againſt 
the law of my minde, which leadeth me into the bon- 
dage of ſinne. And this ſelfe contention hauc we proo- 
— (by the mind of Ariftotle) tobe in the melancholicke 
by aduſtion. {11 

True it is that ſome 1 let che this bat- 
taile groweth from the diſorder which originall ſinne 


made nn the W and the a 


eATriall of Wits, - 
and ſo great, I beleue alſo that it ſprings from the cho er 
aduſt, which he had in his naturall con —— the 


roiall prophet apr yu ually o fin, 
and y 8 1 muc Wade Paul; ut lach, 
that he foun the inf ur e ee with his 


reaſon, 2 he would Ng with God: My heart 
(faith he) and my fleſlyioycd in the living God, and (as 
we will touch in the laſt chapter ſaue one) David poſſeſ- 
ſed the beſt temperature that nature could frame: and 
heereof we will male proofe by the opinion of all the 
Philoſophers, that — — enclineth a man 
to be vertuous without any . of the 
fleſh..The which are to be 2 
chers, are firſt thoſe who vnite a grea 

with much imagination and — „ whole ſignes 
ſnalbe expreſſed in che laſt chapter ſaue one. Where ſuch 
want, there ſucceede in their roome the melancholicke 
by adulten . Thoſe vnite a great vnderſtanding with 
much imagination, but ſuffer defect of memori —— 
through, they are not ſtored with copie of words, nor 
can preach with full ſtore in preſence of the people. 10 

In the third ranckeſucceed men of great vnderſtan- 

ding, but defectiue in their i tion and memorie. 
Theſe ſhall haue but a bad grace in preaching; yet will 
preach ſound doctrine. The laſt whom I would not 
charge with preaching at all, are ſuch as vnite much me- 
morie with much imagination, and haue defect of vn- 
derſtanding. Theſe draw the auditoric after them, and 
hold them in ſuſpenſe and well pleaſed: but when they 
leaſt miſdoubt it, they fetch a turne to the holy houſe: 
for by way of their ſweet diſcourſes emen they 
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7 df the T. 2 of the lame, appertaineth- ry the memorie, 
e ng and indging (which are their prattiſe)' to the 
ng, and the gouerning of 4 common. wealth to 

the imagination, 
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J ofa myſterie, that this word (Lette- 
N red)beinga common tearme forall 
E men ot letters or learning, as well 
Diuines, as Lawyers, tons, Lo- 
gicians, Philo Orators, Mas 
i AE F Urhemaricikes and Aftrologers, yet 
in ſaying thatſuchaoneis learned, we all vnderſtand it 
by common ſence, that he maketh profeſſion of the 
lawes, as if this 8 — 
not of the reſidu. 
The aunſwer of this doubt,though be be 
yeeld the ſame ſuch as is requiſit, it behooueth firſt to be 
acquainted whatlaw is, and 1 they are bound, 
who ſet themſelues to ſtudie that proſeſſion, that after. 
wards they may imploie the ſame to vſe, when they are 
iudges or 3 The law (who do well confidereth 
thercof)isnought elſe, but a reaſonable will of the law 
maker. by which he declareth, in what ſort he will that 
the caſes which happen dayly in the common wealth, 
be decided, for pref the ſubiects in peace, and di- 
recting them in what ſort hoy are to line, on hat _—_ 
the ate to refrainle. 
gay dnn renſonable will becauſe i ſufficerthnor «that 
the king or emperour( who are the eſſicient cauſe ef te 
\ JE his will in'whatſort ſocuer,doth there- 


by 


eATriall of Wits. 151 
by male it a law, for if the ſame be not 1uſt, and groun- 
ded vpon reaſon, it cannot be called a law, neither is it: 
euen as he cannot be tearmed a man who wanteth a rea- 
ſonable ſoule. Therefore it is a matter. eſtabliſhed by 
common accord, that kings enact their lawes with aſſent 
of men very wiſe and of ſound iudgement, to the end 
they may be right, iuſt, and good, and that the ſubiects 
may receiue them with good will, and be the more 


bound to obſerue and obey them. The materiall cauſe - 


of the law is, that it conſiſt of ſuch caſes as accuſtomably 


befall in the common wealth, according to the order of 
nature, and not of things impoſſible or ſuch as betide 
very ſildome. The finall cauſe is, to order the life of man 5» 
and to direct him what he is to do, and what to forbeare, 


to the end that being conformed to reaſon the com- 
mon wealth may be preſerued in peace. For this cauſe 
we ſee that the lawes are written in plaine words, not 
doubtfull, nor obſcure, nor of double vnderſtanding, 
without ciphers,and without abbreuiations, and ſo ea. 
ſie and manifeſt, that whoſocuer ſhall read them, may 
readily vnderſtand and retaine them in memorie. And 
becauſe no man ſhould pretend ignorance, they are _ 
likely proclaymed, that whoſocuer afterward breaketh 
them, may be chaſtiſet. 

In reſpect therefore of the care and diligence which 
the good law makers vie, that their lawes may be juſt 
and plaine, they haue giuen in charge to the iudges and 

that in actions or iudgements, none of them 

ollow his owne ſence, but ſuffer himſelfe to be guided 

by the authoritie of the lawes, as it they ſnould ſay, We 

commaund that no iudge or aduocat, imploy his con- 

ceit, nor intermeddle in deciding, whether the law be 
iuſt or vniuſt, nor yeeld it any other ſence than that tha 
A 5 is 
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152 | 4 nal. of Wits.” : 
is contained in the text of the letter. So it ot that 
the lawyers are to conſttue the text of the law; and to 

take that — is gathered out of the conſtrufi 

on thereof, and none other.. 

This doctrine thus 5 preſuppoſed, it falleth out a mat. 
ter very manifeſt, for what reaſon the lawyers are termed 
lettered, and ther men of learning not ſo, for this name 
is deriued from the word letter, which is to ſay, a man 
who is not licenced to follow the capacitie of his owne 
vnderſtanding, but is enforced to enſue the ſenſe of the 
very letter. And for that the well practiſed in this profeſ- 
ſion haue ſo conſtrued it, they dare not denic or affirme 

any thing which appenaineth to the determination of 

any caſe whatſoeuer, vnles they haue lying beſore them 
ſome law which in expreſſe tearms decideth the fame, 

And if ſometimes they ſpeake of their owne head, inter- 

terlacing their conceitand reaſon , without grounding | 

vpon ſome lau, they doit with feare and baſhfulneſic, | 
for which cauſe it is a much worne prouerbe, We bluſh 
when we ſpeake without law. Diuines cannot call them. 
ſelues lettered in this ſignification, for in the holy ſcrip- 
ture the letter killeth, and the ſpirit giueth life; it is full 
. of myſteries,repleniſhed with figures and cyphers, ob- 
ſcure, and not vnderſtood by all reade vowels and 
phraſes of ſpeech holda very different ſi ee from 
that which the vulgar and three. toung know. 
Therefore whoſocuer ſhall ſet himſelte to conſtrue the 
letter, and take the ſence which riſeth of that Gramma- 
ticall conſtruction, ſnall fall into many errours. 
The Phiſitions alſo haue no letter whereto to ſub. 
mit themſe lues, ſor if Hippocrates and Galen, and theother 
graue authors of this facultie, ſay and affitme one thing, 
and that experience and n approuc the *** 


eA Triall of Wits, I53 
they are not bound to follow them: for in Phiſicke, ex- 
perience beareth more ſway than teaſon, and reaſon 
more than authotitie: but in the lawes ie betideth quite 
contrary, for their authoritie and that which they de- 
termine, is of more force and vigour than all the reaſons 
that may be alleaged to the contrary. Which being ſo, 
we —. the wa er open before vs, to aſſigne what 
wit is requiſit for "de allah it a Law haue his vn- 
derſtanding arid imagination tied to follow that which 
the law auouched, without adding or diminiſhing, it 
falleth out appatent, that this facultie ineth to 
the memorie, and that the thing wherein they muſt la- 
bour, is to know the number of the lawes, and of the 
rules which are in the text, and to call to remembrance 
ech of them in particular, & to rehearſe at large his ſen- 
tence and determination, to the end that hen occaſion 
is miniſtred, we may know there is a law which giueth 
deciſion, and in what forme and manetr. Therefore to 
ay ſeeming it is a better difference of wit for a lawyer to 
haue much memory and litle vnderſtanding, than much 
vndetſtanding and licle memorie. For if — fall out 
no occaſion ot emplo ploying his wit and abilitie, and that 
he muſt haue at his fingers ends ſo great a number of 
w_ as are extant, 3 different —— 
wick ſo manie tions, limitations, & ts, 
it ſerues — A's by heart what hath been deter- 
mined in the lawes for euerie point vhich ſhall come in 
queſtion, than to diſcourſe with the vnderſtanding in 
what ſort the ſame might haue been determined: for the 
one of theſe is neceſſarie, & the other ĩimpertinent, ſince 
none other opinion than the verie determination of the 
law muſt beare the ſtrokle. 

C11 — out for certaine, that the Theorick ofthe 
aw 


154 AT Hall of Wits, - 
law appertaineth to the memotie and notto the vnder- 
ſtanding, nor to the imagination : for which teaſon; and 
05 that the lawes are ſo poſitiue, and that becauſe the 
ers haue theit vnderſtanding ſo tied to the will of 
7 maker, and cannot entermingle their own reſo- 
lution, ſaue in caſe where they reſtvncertaine of the de- 
termination of the law, when any client ſecketh their 
iudgement, they haue authoritie and licence to ſay, I wil 
looke for the caſe in my booke: which if the Phiſition 
ſhould anſwer when he is asked a remedie for ſome diſ- 
eaſe, or the Diuine in caſes of conſcĩence; we would re- 
pute them for men, but ſimply ſeen in the faculge wher- 
of they male profcſſion. And the reaſon heereofis;that 
thoſe ſciences haue certain vniuerſall principles and de- 
finitions, vader which the particuler caſes are contai- 
nedʒbut in the law · facultie euery la containeth a ſoue: 
rall particular caſe, without haui ing anie affinitie wich 
the next, though they both be placed vnder one title. Ia 
reſpect whereol, it is neceſſarie to haue a notice of althe 
lawes, and to ſtudie ech one in particuler, and diſtinctly 
to lay them vp in memorie. But heere aint Plato no- 
teth a thing worthy of great conſid. and that is, 
how in his time a learned man was held in iuſpition that 
he knew many lawes by heart, ſeeing by experience that 
ſuch were not ſo skilfull iudges & pleaders, as this their 
vaunt ſeemed to pretend. Of which effect it appeareth 
he could not find vut the cauſe, ſceing in a place ſo con- 
uenient he did not report the ſame; onely he ſaw by ex- 
Ur e Lawyers endowed with good memotie, 
eing ſet to defend a cauſe, or to giue aſen — 

not their reaſons ſo well as was conuenient. 
The reaſon of this effect may ealily be rendered in 
my doctrine, preſuppoling that memorie is contrarie = 
the 
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the vnderſtanding, & that the t:ue in of the 
lawes, to amplifie, reſtraine, and compound — 
their contranes and oppoſitions, is done by diſtinguiſn - 
ing, concluding, arguing, iudging, and chuſing: wbieh 
workes we haue often ſaid heeretafore belong to dil- 
courſe, and the learned man much memorie 

cannot by pafſibilitie enioy tem. 
We haue alſo noted heeretoſore that e 
plieth none other office. in che head than faithfully to 
ie the figures and fantaſies of things: but the; vn 
eee — — which work 
er fin! 17 77 nt 7917180 
__ 


——— 

no more ſufficiencie to iu beer or ae 

Cade or 2 in — 
and rules of reaſon, for all — cannot 1 a 
Moreouer, albeit it be true the law ought tohe 
25 wwe haue mentioned i in his eftnition ; yet: ĩt 
out a miracle to finde thinges with all — — 
whichithe vnderſtanding' —ͤ— choke the 
—— Ong — ares 
toallthat-whichmay;happen; that itbe wititten in 
termes, void of doubt & oppoſitions, and that it recuiue 
nat diuerſe conſtructions, — — 
ned for in concluſion, it was eſtabliſned hy mans coũ 
ſell, and that is nat of force ſuſſicient togiue order for al 
that may betiderand this is daily ſeen by experience, for 


altera la hath bin enacted — great aduiſement and 
counſoll, theſame ſ in ſhort —ůů 
for when it ĩs once publiſhed and put in practiſe, a thou- 


and inconueniences diſcouer themſelues: whereof 
(when ĩt was perſuaded) no man tooł regard: and ther- 


116 | fore 
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fore kings and emperours are aduiſed bythe lame laws; 


pleader there be much diſcourſe to make new laws, and 


156 A Trial of Wits. 
that they ſhame not to amend and correct their lawes: 
for, in a word, men they are, and maruell there is none 
if they commit an error, ſo much the rather, for that no 
law can comprehend in wordes and ſentences all the 
circumſtances ot the caſe which it decideth * for the 
craft of bad people is more wily to finde holes than that 
of good men to foreſee how they are to be goueined, 
and therefore it was ſaid, Neither the lawes nor the reſo· 
lutions re in ſuch 
ſort, that all the caſes which ſeuerally e may be 
compriſed therein; but it ſufficeth to comprehend'the 
things which fall out ofteneſt: and if other caſes ſucceed 
after wand, or which no law is enacbedlit deciderh them 
in proper termes-. i 2 tet 1 Meir - þ Ino: 
The law facultie is not ſo bare of rules and princi- 
ples, but that if the iudge . haue a good dif 
courſe,to know how to applie t W theit 
nue determination and defence, and whence to gather 
the fame: In fort that if the caſes be more in number 
than the lawes, it behooueth that in the iudge and in the 


th 


at not at all aduentures: but ſuch as reaſon (by his 


conſonance) may receiue them without contradiction. 


This the lawyers of much memorie cannot doe: ſorif 
the caſes which the law thruſteth into their mouth, be 


not ſquared and chewed to their hands, they are to ſeel 


what to doe. We are woont to reſemble à lawyer; 
who can rehearſe many lawes by heart, to a regrater or 
hoſier that hath many paires of hoſen ready made in his 
ſhop, who, to deliuer you one that may fit you, muſt 
make you to aſſay them all: and it no with the 
buiers mcaſure, he muſt ſend * But a 

earned 
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A Triall of Wits. 157 
learned man of good vnderſtanding, is like a good tailer, 
who hath his ſheeres in his hand, and his peecea cloth 
on the table, and taking meaſure, cutteth his hoſen aſter 
his ſtature that demandeth them. 

The ſheeres of a good pleader is his ſharp vnderſtan- 
ding, with which he taketh meaſure of the caſe, and ap- 
parelleth the ſame with that law which may decide it: 
and if he finde not a whole one that may determine it in 

termes, he maketh one of many peeces, and 
therewith vſeth the beſt defence that he may. The law- 
yers who are endowed with ſuch a wit and abilitie, are 
not to be termed lettered : for they conſtrue not the let 
ter, neither bind themſelues to the formall words of the 
law; but it ſeemeth they are law · makers, or counſcliors 
at law. : of whom the lawes themſclucs enquire and 
demand how they ſhall determine: for if they haue 
power. & authoritie to interpret them, to reaue, to adde, 
and to gather out of them exceptions, and fallacies; and 
that they may correct and amend them, it was not vnfit- 
ly ſaid, That they ſcem to be law. makers. 
Ot this ſort of knowledge it was ſpoken: by the 
knowledge of the lawes it is not meant to con their 
wordes by rote; but to take notice of their force and 
owor, as if he ſhould ſay, Let no man thinłe that to 
know the lawes is to beare in minde the formall words 
with which they are written; but to vnderſtand how far 
their forces extend, and what the point is which they 
may decide: for their reaſon is ſubiect to manie varie. 
ties, by meanes of the circumſtances as well of time as 
of perſon, of place, of maner, of matter, of cauſe, and of 
the thing it ſelfe. All which breedeth an alteration in the 
deciſion of the law, and if the iudge or rene be not 
endowed with diſcourſe, to gather out of the law, 14 
Ws G 


3} 
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tube away or adioine tat which the law ſelfe doth not 
expreſſe in words, he ſhall commit manie errors in fol 
lowing the letter: ; forir hath been ſaid that the words ob 
thelaware notto be takenafterthe Iewiſh manner, that 
is, to be 11 the letter, and ſo take parent 
thereof. 
On the ng 2 ⁊x˖õů— alleaged, we tonchide ey 
ding is a worke'of diſcourſe, and that if the lear. 


J ned in the lawes poſſeſſe much GO ; he ſhalbe vn- 


toward to iudge or plead through the repugnancie of 
theſe two powers. And this ĩs che cauſe torwhichthe 
learned ot ſo ripe memorie (whom 'Plizo:mentionerh): 
could not defend well their clients cauſes;,norap 
lawes. But in this doctrin there preſents it ſelſe a ddubt, 
and that (in mine opinion) not of the lighteſt: for if the 
diſcourſe be that which putteth the caſe in the law, and 
which determineth the ſame by y diftinguiſhing, limi- 
ingamplifeng,otcmingandanfweringchoargomeins 
of the contrarie party, ho is it poſſible that che diſ· 
courſe may compaſſe all this, if the memorie ſet not 
downe all the lawes before it? for (as we haue aboue re- 
membred) it is commanded that no man in actions or 
iudgements ſnall vſe his owne ſenſe, but leaue himſelte 
to be guided by the authoritie of the lawes. Conforma- 
ble heereunto, it behooueth fitſt to now all the lawes 
and rules of the law facultie, ere we can take hold of that 
which maleth to the purpoſe of our caſe: For albeit we 
haue ſaid that the pleader( of good vnderſtãding)is lord 
of che lawes: yeririsrequiſir that all his reaſons and ar- 
guments be grounded on the principles of this facultie, 
without whichthey are of none effect ot valure, And to 
be able to do this it behooueth to haue much memorie 
that eee and retaine ſo great a number of laws 
which 


* 
r 
4 

on 
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whichare written in the books. 
cd: dale — rorhe 
a pleac cc at therebe d 

a OE yy es mans TT much memorie. Allwhich 
— but that — would fay is, that fince'we 
— —.— diſcourſe vnited with much memo- 


ich theycartĩe ech to o- 
—— —— diſcourſe,' 
eee. — cer memory & litle dif. 
for to the thedefaulrof —— re- 
ies;as books, tables, alphabets, & other things deui- 
So" if diſcourſe faile, — = 
roccinedietheſame,>i;5 7 16075 10 2791 
;Ariffotle fich, that men of aredrdiſcourſs | 


choughthey haven tecblememory,yertheyhauemuch 


3 by which they retaine a certaine diffuſe 
notice of they haue ſeen, heard, and read: wher- 
vpon ing; they cal them to memorie And albeit 
they had not ſo many remedies to preſent vnto the vn - 
derſtanding the whole bodie of the oiuilllaw: yer the 
lawes are grounded on ſo great teaſon; as Plato repor- 
teth, that the ancients termed the law, Wildom & Rea- 
fon. 'Therbforechciudge orpleader,of great diſcoutſe, 


— counſelting he haue not the la be. 
fore him; 


domeſhatlhe commit an error: for he 
hath with him cho inſtrument, with which the Empe- 
rors made thelawes. Whence ofrentimes it falleth out 
thats judge of good wit, giueth à ſentence without 
kaioivingehedecifiowotcho aw,znttaferwards findeth 
teiame'foriledinhizbooks'! and the liłe we ſee ſom- 


times betiderfytho plevderewheh theygiuerheiriudge: 
ment in a caſe withou ing. The lawes and rules 
. eee well m them, are the foun. 


aba taine 
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taine andoriginall, whence the pleaders gather their ar- 
guments and reaſons toi ptooue what they vndertake. 
And this worke (for certaine) is performed by the dif 
c courſe: which power if the pleader want, he ſhall neuer 
ubill to ſhape an argument though he haue the whole ci. 
/uill law at his fingers ends. This we ſee plainly to befall 
in ſuch as ſtudie the art of oratorie, hen the aptmeſſe 
= thereunto is failing: for though they nel art the 
Topicks of Cicero, being the ſpring from which flo the 
arguments that may be inuented to prooue euerie pro» 
bleme, both on the affirmatiue and the negatiue part: yet 
they cannot thereout ſhape a reaſon. Againe; where 
—_ 3 no hor or — — who without 
looking in booke or ing the Topicks;;make'20o00 
. ſeruing for the purpole, as octaſion requi- 
D 51174 comes! 1: Sr yd ound: 
| pou = falleth out in — lawyers of good memo- 
rie, whowill recite you a whole text ver pertecthy and 
yet of ſo great a — — 2 —— 
cherein, cannot collect ſo much as one argument to 
ooue their intention. And contrariwiſe, others who 
E ſtudicd ſimply without boobs, and without allow - 
ance, worke miracles in r memo Hence we 
know how much it importe common wealth, that 
there may be ſuch an election and examination of wits 
for the ſciences; inaſmuch as ſore without art know 
and vnderſtand what they are to effect: and others lo- 
den with precepts and rules, for that they want a conuc- 
nicht towardlineſſe for practiſe, oommit a thouſand ab- 
a ev en o_ —— then. So then, ito 

indge &plead ; be efected by dillieviſhing;inffrriing 
—— chuſing, it ſtandeth with teaſon that w 
euer ſetteth himſelſe to ſtudie the lame; * 
ank: er- 
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eA Triall of Wits, \ - 161 
vnderſtanding, ſecing that ſuch actions appertain to this 
wer, and not to the memorie or to the imagination: 
ow we may finde whether a child be endowed with 
this difference of wit or no, it would do well to vnder- 
ſtand: but firſt it behooueth to lay downe what are the 
qualities of diſcourſe, & how many differences it com- 
priſeth in it ſelfe, to the end we may likewiſe know with 
diſtinction, to which of theſe the lawes appertaine: for 
the firſt, we muſt weer, that albeit the vnderſtanding be 
the moſt noble power, and of greateſt dignitie in man: 
yet there is none which is more eaſily led into ertour 
(as touching the trueth) than the vnderſtanding. This 


Ariſtotle attempted to prooue when he ſaid, That the . 4 ...- 
ſenſe is — but the vaderſtanding (for the moſt cap on 88 
part) diſcourſeth badly; the vhich is plainly ſeen by ex- 


ence: for if it were not ſo am the Diuines, the 
iſitions, the Philoſophers, and the Lawyers; there 
would not fall out ſo manie w: dedülenddans, fo di- 
uers opinions, and ſo many it ents and 
vpon euery point, ſeeing the trueth is nevermore than 
one. Whence it groweth, thatthe ſenſes hold ſo great a+ 
certaintie in theit obiects, and the vnde ing is ſo 
eaſily beguiled in his, may Nell be conctiued if we con- 
ſider that the obiects of the ſiue ſenſes, and the ſpices by 
which they are knon n, haue their being, reall, firme, and 
ſtable by nature befote they ate knowen. But that truth 
which ĩs to be ee eee eee ee it it 
ſelfe do not frame and faſbioh the ſame; ix hath no for- 


mall being of his owne; hut is ' nd loſe 
in his materials, as a houſe into ſtones, earth, 


timber & tiles, with which ſo many ertors may be com- 
mirred in building, as there ſhall men ſet themſelues to 
build with ill imagination. 1 r 12 
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Thelike belaihin inthe bs Cling whichhe ier 
dan ding raiſeth when it frameth a trueth : for if the wit 
be not good, all the reſidue wil worke a thouſand follies 
with the ſelfe ſame principles. Hence ſprings it that a- 
mongſt men there ate ſo{undrie opinions touching one 


ſelfe matter: for onemakeththecompolition and 
figure ſuch as is his vnderſtanding. 

From theſe errours and opinions are the ſiue ſenſes 
free: for neither the cies make the colour, nor the taſt the 
ſauours; nor the feeling the palpable qualities; but the 
whole — 22 dee nature before anie 
of them be acquainted wih his obiect. Men becauſe 

they carrie not regard to this bad operation of the vn- 
- » derſtanding , tale hardineſſe to deliuer confidently 


their owne opinion, without knowing (in certaintic)of 
what ſort their wit is, and whitheritcanafaſhionatruth 
welt dr ill. And if we be not reſolued heerein, let vs ask 
ſome of cheſt lea ned mt, who after they haue ſet down 
in writing and confirmed their opinions with many ar- 
gumentsandyeaſons; and have another time changed 
their opinions and conceit, when or how they can 
aſſure themſelu hat no wat laſt) they haue hit the __ 
on the head:chemiſelues willnocdenie;burthat they er 
redehefiſt tne, .ſoeing-they vntey whar they ſaid ro) 
ore. . gone 115) 


Secondiy, 2 5 — ought to haue the leſſ 


confidence in theiryndertindingy becauſe the 
which once ill ndetch the trueth, whileſt 75 
trone placed ſo laſſurance in his argumentes and 


reaſons ſhould therefore the ſoonerrake ſuſpect, that he 
may once again ſlide into ertor whileſt he worketh with 
the ſelfe ſate inſtrument of reaſon; and ſo much the ra- 


ther forthat it 4 _ * experience, h 
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rt opinion hath „ r he 
n a worſe, and of probabilitic. They 

— it for & ſultcient token, that the ee — 
ompoundeth well a trueth, when they ſee it inamor 

of ſuch a figure, and that there are arguments & — 
which — it to conclude in tliãt ſort: ani veti 


miſle their cuſhion, —— — IL 
the ſame proportion to his that the inte- 
riour powers haue ech with the di of their ob- 


ict; for if we demand of the Phiſitions ; wharmeat is 
beſt and moſt ſauoury of al that men accuſtomably feed 
vponʒ I beleeue they will anſwere, chat for men ho are 
iſtempered and o ö — Ay 1 
lutely good or euill, but ſuch as the ſtomacłe is that ſhal 
eee (faith Galen)whichber- 
r beefe than hennes or add and other - 
re ca_rs and milke: and others againe haue 
a lo after them, and in the maner of vſing meates: 
ſome like roſt, and ſome boild : and in toſt, ſome loue 
to dane the bloud run in the diſn, and ſome to haus id 
browne andburned, And (which is more worthie of 
conſideration) that meat which this day ĩs iauou 
ten, and with good appetite, to morrow will be 
and a farre worſelonged for in —— 
derſtood when the ſtoniacke is good and ſound: but if 
it fall into a certain infirmitie, Which the Phiſitions call 
Pica, or Malacia, then ariſe safter things, which 
mans nature abhorreth: ſo as they eate eth, ccles, and 
lime, with greater appetite than hennes ox nouts. If we 
paſſe on to the facultie generatiue, we ſnall findas many 
appetites & varieties: for ſome men loue a fou woma; 
and abhorre a faire: others caſt better liking to aſoole 
Nn her that is wiſe a a fat wench 4 
M 1 
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hatn their liking, filks & braueartire offend ſome mens 
fancies, who ſeeſe themielues after one tnat totters in 
her ragges. This is vnc jerſtood when the genitall partes 
are in their ſoundneſſe: but if they fall into their inſitmi- 
tie ot ſtomacke,which is termed Malacia, they couet de. 
teſtahle braſtlineſſe. The fame 3 in the facultie 
tenſitiue: fot of the palpable es hard and ſoft, 


rough and ſmooth, hot and cd moi and 95 dee is 
— 


none ot them which can content euery ones feelin 
there ate men who take better reſt on a hard bed 
ona ſoſt than a hard. All misvr 


— found in the compo- 
— for if we aſſem le 

nd props quelti- 
on; each of them 2 aſcueralliudgement, and 
diſcourſeth thereof in different maner. One ſelſe a 


ment to one ſ reaſon, to another 
probable; and ſo you ſhall meet with,to whoſe capa- 


netie of ſtrange taſts &a 


citie it concludeth as it it were a demonſtration. And 


en not onely true in diuerſe vn but we 
petience that one ſelſe reaſon concludeth 


ex 

ee derſtanding. at one time thus · wiſe, and at 
10 time otherwiſe: ſo much that euerĩe day men 
varie in opinion; ſome by proceſſeof time purging their 
vnderſtanding, — reaſon; which firſt 
ſwaied them, Tl hers leeſing the ood tem arure 
of their braine, abhorre the trueth, and giue allowance 
to a leaſing. But if the braine fall into the infirmitie, 
which is — 55 alaciagthen wefſhal ſee ſtrange iudge- 
ments and comp ents falſe and weale to 
2 more forcibly than ſuch as cartic ſtrength and 


arguments, an anſwere ſhaped, and to 
bad condee deen W whence a right 
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coreluſion RR — gutherayrong, and: 
by ſtrange arguments, and fond! they prooue 
== badimaginations. Th 5 3 learned men 
uely aduiſing, labour to deliuer their opinion, concea-! 
ling the — ground ora men Per- 
ſuade . — 
as the reaſon is of force on which he buildeth, and the 
arguments reſting ſo indifferent for cõcluding 'through | 
the diuerſitie of vnderſtandings, euetie man giueth A 
iudgement of the reaſon — to the wit which. 
he poſleſſeth: for which cauſe it is reputed gra- 
uitie to ſay, This is mine opinion, for certaine teaſons 
which moue me ſo to thinłe; than to the 
ments whercon he relierh . Bur if they be .cnfor 
render a reaſon of their opinion, they —— 
how — or that which they leaſt 
r 
than the mo t. Wherein the great miſerie of our 
euere is — — compobun 
tuiderh , argueth; and rcafoneth;/andarkſt (when it 
IT owen to à conchuſion) is void of proofe or e 
ich may make it diſcern whether his VEE 
or na- | 
Thisſclfe vncertaintic hate dhe be in matten 
which appertaine not to the faith: for aſtet they haue 
argued at full, they cannot then ure themſelues of 
anic infallible! proote or euident _— . 3 
eouer, which reaſons carried 6, 
ne divine caſteth how he may beſt ground nd mel, | 
anſwer with moſt apparence to the aduerſe ler 
ments, his om ne reputation ſauedd, and this is all 
boutsihe muſt beſtow his endeuour. But the charge Ma 2 
n eee th well 
Müj diſcour- 


8 
receiue no hurt 
for leauing out 
the Pope. 


Fate , 


1 
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diſcourſedand refuted the grounds of the contrary par- 
tie, is to markethe ſucceſle, which if it be good, he ſhal 
be held for diſereet; if bad, all men will know that here- 
lied vpon guilefull — 4031 
In matters of faith propounded bythe Church,there 
can befall none error: for God, beſt weeting how vn- 
certaine mens reaſons are , and with how facilitie 
they runne headlong to be deceiued; conſenteth not 
that matters ſo high and of ſo waightic i ortance, 
ſhould reſt vpon our. onely determination: but when 
two or three are gathered togither in his — the 
ſolemnitie of the Church, he forthwith entreth into the 
midſt of them, as preſident of the action, and ſo giuetn 
allowance to tbat which they ſay well, and 
errours; and of himſelfe reuealeth that: to wholanctice 
by humane forces we cannot attaine. The prooſe then 
ham the reaſons' formed in matters ot faith muſt re · 
is to aduiſe well whether they prooue or inferre: 
1 —— 
have for if they collect t tothe contrarie, then 
(without doubt) they are faultie: but in other queſtions 
where the vnderſtanding hath libertie of diſcourſe, 
there hath not yet any maner bin deuiſed to know what 
reaſons conclude; nor when the vnderſtanding doth 
well compound a trueth: : onely we relie vpon the good 
conſonance which they make, and that is in argument 
which may erre: for manie falſe points carrie better ap- 
e and pee ere of Spuvpe che true them- 
le des t 
Phiſitions, andſuch 25 commaundi in martial affairs, 
have ſucceſſeandexperiencefor proofeoftheir reaſons. 
ten captains proue by many reaſons, that it is beſt 
6 rn n 
the 
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the contrarie,that which ſucceedeth, will confirmethe 
one opinion, and conuince the other. And if two Phiſi- 
tions diſpute whether the patient ſnall die or liue, after 
he is cured or deceaſſed; it will _ whoſe reaſon . 
was beſt. But for all this, the ſucceſle is yet no ſufficient 
proofe,for whereas an effect hath many cauſes, it may 
very well betide happily for one cauſe, and yet the rea: 
ſons (perhaps) were grounded on a contrary . Ariſtotle 
moreouer affirmeth, that to know what reaſons con- 
clude, it is good to enſue the common opinion; for if 
many wiſemen ſay and affirme one ſelfe thing, and all 
9 with the ſame ern 3 is e (though 5 
icall)that they are concluſiue, and t y compou 
well the — who ſo takerh this — conſide- 
ration, ſnall find it a prooſe ſubiect alſo vnto beguiling, 
for in the forces of the vnderſtanding,waightis of more 
preheminence than number: for it fareth not in this, as 
in bodily forces, that when many ioine together to lift 
75 a waight, they preuaile much, and when few, but lit- 
e ꝛ but to attaine to the notice of a truth deepely hid- 
den, one high vnderſtanding is of more value, than 
100000 which are not comparable thereunto; and the 
reaſon is, becauſe the vnderſtandings helpe not each o- 
ther, neithet of many make one, as it fals out in bodily 
powers. Therefore well ſayd the wiſe man, Haue many 
1 one ofa thouſand to be thy coũ- 
c 


_ ſellor , as if heſhould fay , Keepe for thy ſelfe many 
friends who-may defend thee when thou ſhalt be dri- 


uen to come to hand- ſtrokes, but to aske counſell, chuſe 
onely one amongſt a thouſand. Which ſentence was 

alſo expreſſed by Herarlitu, who ſayd, One with me is 
worth a thouſand. In contentions and cauſes, euery lear. 
ned manbethinketh how he may beſt ground himſelfe 
M iz on 
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| Mitt. 
on reaſot but after he hath well reuolued euery thing, 
there is no art which can make him know with aſſurance 
whether his vnderſtanding haue made that compoſiti- 
on which in iuſtice is requiſit: for if one pleader proue 
with law in hand, that reaſon ſtandeth on the deman- 
dants ſide, and another by way allo of the law, prooueth 
the like for the defendant, what remedie ſhall we deuiſe, 
to know which of the two pleaders hath formed his rea- 
ſons beſt ? The ſentence of the Iudge maketh no de- 
monſtration of true iuſtice, neither can the ſame be tear- 
med a ſucceſſe, for his ſentence(alſo is but an opinion, & 
he doth none other than cleaue to one of the two plea- 
ders: and to increaſe the number ot learned men in one 
lelfe opinion, is no argument to perſuade that what they 
reſolue yponis therefore true, for wemue alteadie afſir- 
med and prooued, that many weake capacities ( though 
they ibine in one to diſcouer ſome: darke conceiued 
truth) ſhall neuer ariue to the power and force of ſome 
one alone, if the ſame be an vnderſtãding of high reach. 
And that the ſentence of the Judge maleth no demon. 
ſtration, is plainly ſcene;in that at another higher ſeat of 
iuftice they reuerſe the ſame and giue a diuerſe iudge- 
ment, and which is woorſt)itmay fo fall, that the infe- 
riour iudge, was of an abler capacitie than the ſuperior, 
and his opinion more conformable vnto-reaſon . And 
that the ſentence of the ſuperiour judge, is not a ſuffici- 
ent proofe of iuſtice neither, itis a matter very manifeſt, 
for * dee actions, and from 3 ges, With- 
out adding or reauing any one iot, we ſee dayly contra- 
1 to Tue: ben * — by 
placing confidence in his ownereaſons; falleth duly in- 
to ſuſpect, that he may be deceiued of neu-. Where- 
through we ſhould the leſſe relie vpon his opinion, * 
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| Arial of Wits. 169 
he that is once naught ( ſayth the wiſeman) chace him 
from thee. Pleaders, ſeeing the great varietie of vuder- 
ſtandings which poſſeſſe the iudges, and that each of 
them is affectionat to the reaſon which beſt ſquareth 
with his wit, and that ſometime they take ſatisfaction at 
one argument, & ſometimes aſſent to the contrary, they 
thereupon boldly thruſt themſelues foorth to defend e- 
uery cauſe in controuerſie, both on the part affirmatiue 
and the negatiue; and this ſo much the rather, becauſe 
they ſee by experience, that in the one maner and the o. 
ther, they haue a ſentence in their fauour, and ſo that 
coms very rightly to be verefied, which wiſedome ſayd, 
The thoughts of mortall men are timerous, and their 
foreſights vncertaine. The remedie then which we haue 
againſt this, ſeeing the reaſons of the lawyer faile in 
proofe and experience, ſnall be, to make choiſe of men 
of great vnderſtanding, whe may be iudges and plea- 
ders; For the reaſons and arguments of ſuch (ſayth Ari- 
flotle) are no leſſe certaine and firme, than experience it 
felfe. And by making this choice, it ſeemeth that the cõ- 
mon wealth reſteth aſſured that her officers ſhall admi- 
niſter ĩuſtice. But if they giue them all ſcope, to enter 
without making trial of their wit, as the vſe is at this day, 
the inconueniences (which we haue noted) will euer- 
more befall. | N . 
By what ſigns it may be knowne, that he who ſhall 
ſtudie the lawes, hath the difference of wit requilit to 
this facultie, heretofore [after a ſort) we haue expreſſed, 
but yet, to renew it to the memorie, and to prooue the 
lame more at large, we muſt know, that the child who 
being ſet to read, ſoone learneth to know his letters, and 
can pronounce euery one with facilitie, according as 
they be placed in the AB C, giueth token that he 4 2 
; endowed 
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endowed with much memorie, for ſuch aworkeas this 
(tor certaine) is not performed by the vnderſtanding, 
nor by the imagination, but it appertaineth vnto the ot- 
fice of the memorie; to preſerue the figures of things, 


And to report the natures of each, when occaſion ſo re- 
gquireth, and where much memorie dwelleth, we haue 


0 before, that default of vnderſtanding alſo raig- 
nem. | | | 4 ; 

To write alſo with ſpeed, and a faire hand, we ſayd 
that it bewraid an imagination,wherethrough the child 
who in few daies wil frame his hand, and write his lines 
right, and his letters euen and with good forme and fi- 
gure, yeeldeth ſigne of meane vndeiſtanding, for this 
worke is performed by the imagination, and theſe two 
powers encounter in that contrarietie which we haue 
alreadie ſpoken of and noted. ; 

And it being ſet to Grammer he learne the ſame with 
little labour, and in ſhorttime make good Latines, and 
write fine epiſtles, with the well ruled cloſes ot Cicero, he 
ſhall neuer be good iudge nor pleader, for it is a ſigne 
that he hath much memorie, and (ſaue by great miracle) 
he will be of ſlender diſcourſe. But it ſuch a one wax ob- 
ſtinat in plodding at the lawes, and ſpend much time in 
the ſchooles, he will prooue a famous reader, and ſhall 
haue a ſtint of many hearers, for the latine tongue is ve- 
ry gratious in chaires, and to read with great ſhow, there 
are gu ar many allegations, and to fardell vp in euery 
law, whatſoeuer hath bene written touching the ſame, 
and to this purpoſe, memorie is of more neceſſitie than 
diſcourſe. And albeit it is true, that in the chaire he be 
to diſtinguiſh, inferre, argue, „ 4e chuſe, to gather 
the true ſenſe of the law; yet inthe end he putteth the 
caſe as belt liketh himſellfe, he mooues doubts, makerh 
| 5 : obiections, 
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obiections, and giueth ſentence after his own will, with- 


out that any gainſaie him: for which a meane diſcourſe 


is ſufficient, But when one pleader ſpeaketh for the 
page; and another for the defendant, and a third 
a 


er ſupplieth the iudges place; this is a tiue contro- 
erfie,& men cannot 12 o at randon, as when the 
Skirmiſh without an aduerſatie. And it the childe profit 


ſlenderly in Grammer, we may thereby gather, that he 


hath a good diſcourſe, I ſay we may ſo coniecture, be- 
cauſe it followeth not of neceſſitie, that whoſoeuer can- 
not learne Latine, hath therefore ſtraightwaies a 

diſcourſe, ſeeing we haue prooued tofore, that children 


of good imagination neuer greatly profit in the Latine 
tongue; but that which may beſt diſcouer this, is Lo- 


£06 for this ſcience carieth the ſame proportion 
with the vnderſtanding, as the touchſtone with gold. 
Wagener out certaine, that if he who ta- 
keth leſſon in the arts, begin not within a month or two 
to diſcourſe and to caſt doubts; and if there come not in 
his head arguments and anſwers in the matter which is 


treated of, he is void of diſcourſe :-but if heprooue to- 
wardly in hisſ{cience; it is an 9 ( argument that he 


is endued with a good vnderſtanding for the lawes, and 
ſo he may forthwith addict himſelf to ſtudie them with- 
out longertarying : Albeit I would hold it better done, 
fiſt to run through the arts, becauſe Logicke, in reſpect 
of the vnderſtanding, is noughtels than thoſe ſhackles 
which we clap on the legs of an vntrained Mule, which 
going with them many daiĩes, taketh a ſteddie & ſeemlie 


his diſputations, when it firſtbindeth the ſame with the 
rules and precepts of Logicke: but if this child, whom 


we go thus · wiſe examining, reape no profit in the La. 


o 


tine 


pace. Such a march doth the vnderſtanding make in 


— 


6% 
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72 A Triallof Wits." Ia 
tine tongue, neither can come away with Logicke as 
were requiſite, it behooueth to trie whether he poſ- 
ſeſſe a good imagination, ere we take him from the laws; 
for herein is lapped vp a verie great ſecret, and it is good 
that the common. wealth be done to ware thereof, and 
it ĩs, that there are ſome lawyers, who getting vp into the 
cCũhaire, work miracles in interpreting the texts, & others 
n pleading: but ĩt you put the ſtaffe of iuſtice into their 
hands, they haue no more abilitie to gouerne, than as if 
the lawes had neuer been enacted to any ſuch end. And 
contrariwiſe, ſome other there are who with three miſ- 
vnderſtood lawes, which they haue learned at all aduen. 
tures; being placed in anie gouernment, there cannot 
more be deſired ey mans handes than they will per- 
forme. At which effect, ſome curious wits tale nder, 
becauſe they ſinck not into che depth of the cauſe; from 
whence it may grow. And the reaſon is, that gouern- 
ment appertaineth to the imagination, and not to the 
vnderſtanding nor the memorie. And that this is ſo, the 
matter may verie manifeſtly be prooued, conſidering 
that the common · wealth is to be compounded with or- 
( der & concert, with euery thing in his due place, which 
all put togither maketh good figure & correſpondence. 
And this (ſundrie times heeretofore) we haue prooued 
to be a workeof the imagination: and it ſhall prooue 
nought-els to pace a great lawyer to be a gouernour, 
than to make a deafe man a ludge in muſickeʒ but this is 
ordinarily to be vnderſtood, & not as an vniuerſall rule: 
for we haue alteadie prooued it is poſſible that nature 
can vnite great vndetſtanding with much imagination: 
ſo ſhall there follow no repugnancie to bea good T 1 
der and a famous gouernour: and we heeretofore diſco- 


uered, that nature being endowed with all the forces 
which 
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| A Trill of Wits. 7 3 
which ſhe may poſſeſſe, and with matter well ſeaſoned, 
will make a man of great memorie, and of great vnder- 
ſtanding, and of much imagination; who ſtudying the 
la wes, will prooue a famous teader, a great pleader, and 
no leſſe gouetnot, but nature makes ſo few ſuch, as this 
cannot paſle for a generall rule. 


CHAP. XII. 


Hor it may be prooned that of Theovicall Phiſicke, part per- 
taineth to the memorie, and part to the underſtanding, and 
the pratticke tothe imagination. * ©. 


- 


—_ 


Hat time the Arabian Phiſicke flori- 
| ſhed; there was a Phiſition very fa- 
| mous, aſwell in voy + as in wri- 
ting, arguing, diſtinguiſhing, anſwe- 
ring, and concluding; who, men 
Rj would thinke inrelpe& of his pro- 
—tdound knowledge, were able to re- 
uĩue the dead, and to heale any diſeaſe whatſoeuer, and 
yet the contrarie came to paſſe: for he neuer tooke anie 
patient in cure, who miſcarried not vnder his handes. 


Wherat greatly ſhaming,and quite out of countenance, 
he went — ads hirmſcite 2 er, Kaplan on his 
euill fortune, and not able to conceiue the cauſe how he 
came ſo to miſſe. And becauſe the freſheſt examples af- 
foord ſureſt proof, and do moſt ſway eee 
it was held by many graue Phiſitions, that Jahn Argen. 
ner, a phiſition of our time, fare ſurpaſſed Galen in redu- 
eing the art of phiſicke to a better method: and yet for 
all this it is reported of him, tliat he was ſo infortunate in 
practiſe, as no patient of his countrey durſt take phiſicke 


&- 
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174 eA Triall of Wits, | 
at his hands, fearing ſome dilmall ſucceſſe.Hereat it ſee» 
meth the vulgar haue good reaſon to maruell, ſeeing by 
experience (not onely in thoſe rehearſed by vs: but allo 
in many others with whom men haue dayly to deale) 
that if the Phiſition be a great clearłe: for the ſame rea- 
ſon he is vnfit to miniſter. ate 
Of this effect Ariflotle procured to render a reaſon, 
but could not find it out. He thought that the cauſe 
why the reaſonable Phiſitions of his time failed in cu- 
ring, grew for that ſuch men had only a generall notice, 
and knew not euerie particular complexion, contrarie to 
the Empiricks, whoſe principal ſtudy bent it ſelf to know 
the properties of eueriy ſeuerall perſon, and let paſſe the 
generall; but he was void of reaſon , for both the one 
and the other exerciſed themſelues about partic 
cures, & endeuoured (ſo much as in them lay) to know 
ech ones nature ſingly by it ſclfe . The difficultie then 


: 


cauſe ſo well learned phiſitions, though they exerciſe 
themſelues all their life og curing ; yet neuergrow 
Skilfull in practiſe, and yet other ſimple ſoules with three 
or foure rules, learned verie ſoone: and the ſchollers can 

more skill of miniſtring than ter. 
The true anſwere of this doubt holdeth no little dif-- 
ficultie, ſeeing that Ariſtotie could not finde it out, nor 
render (at leaſt in ſome ſort) any part therof. But groun - 
ding on the principles of our doctrine, we will deliuer 
the ſame: for we muſt know that the perfection of a phi- 
ſition conſiſteth in two things, no leſſe neceſſarie to at · 
taine the end of his art, than two legges are to go with- 
out halting. The firſt is, to weet by way of . a the 
precepts and rules of cuting men in generall, without 
deſcending to particulars. The ſecond, to be long time 
. e exerciſed 
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eATriall of Wits. 175 
exerciſed in practiſe, and to haue viſited m ts: 
for men are not ſo different ech from other, but that in 
diuers things they agree; neither ſo conioyned, but that 
there reſt in them particularities of ſuch ion = 
they can neither be deliuered by ſpeech, nor written, 
nor taught, nor ſo collected, as that they may be redu- 
ced into art: but to know them, is onely 

him, who hath often ſeen and had them fo baaidling 
Which may eaſily be conceiued, conſidering that mans 
face, being compoſed of ſo ſmall a number of parts, as 
are two eies, a noſe, to checks, a mouth, & a forehead 

nature ſhapeth yet therein ſo manie compolſitions and 
combinations, as if you aſſemble togither 1ooooo men, 
ech one hath a countenance ſo different from other, 
and proper to himſelfe, that it falleth out a miracle, to 
find two who do altogither reſemble. The lile betideth 
in the ſoure elements, & in the 4. firſt N ph 
moiſt, and drie, by the harmonic of which, the life and 
health of man is compounded: and of ſo ſlender a num- 
ber of parts, nature maketh ſo many proportions, that 
if a 100000 men be begotten, ech of them comes to the 
world with a health ſo peculier and proper to himlelfe, 
that if God ſhould on the ſodaine miraculouſly change 
theirptoportion of theſe firſt qualities, they would all 
become licke, ſome two or three, that by great 
diſpoſition had the like: conſonance and proportion. 
W two concluſions are neceſſarilie inferred. The 
firſt is, that euerie man who falleth ſicke, ought to be cu- 


red conformable to his particular proportis, in ſort, that 
it the phiſition reſtore him not to bis rſt conſonance of 
humours, he cannot recouer. The ſecond that to per- 
forme this as it oughit, is requiſite the phiſition haue firſt 
ſeen && dealt with the patient ſundry times in his health, 
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by tecling his pulſe, 3 his ſtare, and what maner 
countenance and complexion he is of, to the end that 
when he ſhall fall ſicke, he may iudge how farre he is 
from his health, and in miniſtring vnto him, may know 
to what point he is to reſtore him. For the fitſt, (namety 
to weetand vnderſtand the Theorick and compoſition 
of the art) faith Galen, it is neceſſarie to be endowed with 
diſcourſe and much memorie: for the one part of 
phiſick conſiſteth in reaſon, and the other in experience 
and hiſtorie. To the firſt is vnderſtanding ten 
to the other memorie, and it reſting a matter of ſo 
difficultie, to vnite theſe two powers in a large . — 
followeth of force that the phiſition become vnapt for 
the Theorick. Where - through we behold many Phiſi- 
tions, ltarned in the Greeke & Latine tongue and great 
Anotomiſts and Simpliciſts(all workes of Phe 


who brought to arguing or pus or ortofinde out 
the cauſe of anie that appe! ct to the vnder- 
ſtanding,can ſmall skill thereof. 


The contrarie befalleth in others, who ſhew great 
wit and ſufficiencie in the Logicke and Philoſophie 
this art: but being ſet to the Latine and Crocker then — 
touching ſi r e and anotomies can do little, becauſe 
memorie in them is wanting: for this cauſe Galen laid ve- 
tie wel, That it is no maruell, if a lo great a multi- 
tude of men, who practiſe the exereile and ſtudie of the 
art of Phiſicke and Philoſophie, ſo few are found to pro- 
fit therein, and yeelding the reaſon, he ſaith, It requires a 
great toile to find out a wit requilite for this Science; or 
a maiſter who can teach the ſame with perfection, or can 
ſtudie it with diligence and attention. But with all theſe 
reaſons Galen goeth groping, for he could not hit the 
cauſe whence it comes to b "; that few * profit 
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that it is ſo difficult a matter to vnite a greatvnderſian- 
ding with much memorie , no mar attaincth to 
CI GIO 
berweenthe vn and the ima- 
— (whereunto we will now prooue, that practiſe 
and the skill to cure with certaintie h) it is a 
miracle to ſind out a Phiſition, whois both a great T heo- 
rift, and withall a great practitioner, or contrariwiſe a 
ye ioner, and vericwellſcen in Theorick. And 
t the i ion, and not the vnderſtanding is the 
power, wherof the phiſirion is to ſerue himſelſ, in know- 


r e 


ſily be | 10 341 
rſappolingthe dodrine of fg who 
Wwe the vnderſtandin know patticu- 
lars; neither di the one from the other, nor diſ- 
cerne the uime and place, & other particularities which 
make men different ech from other: and that euery ons 
is to be cured after a diuers maner; and the reaſon is (as 
the —ů— . 
ding is a ſpiritall power, and cannot be altered by the 
particulars vrhich are repleniſhed with matter. And ſor 
this cauſe Ariſtotit laid, That the ſenſe is rene 
and the vndetſtanding of vniuerſalls. 
W 
not in vniu are vncorrup: 
tible) the:vriderſtariding falleth out to to beapemer i, 
pertinent for — 2 the difficultie . 
diſcerning why men of great vnderſtanding, cãnot 
— outwaid ſenſes for. ION * 
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ing powers ſo repugnant; Andthereaſon isverie 
— oes is it, arp outward ſenſes we 


forme their operations, vnleſle they be aſſiſted with a 
good imagination, and this we are to prooue by the o- 
pinion of Ariſlotle, who 0 going about to e what 
e eee it is a motion cauſed by the 
outward ſenſe, in ſort as the —— which multiplieth 
by the thi coloured, doch alter the eie. And ſo it fareth 
2 this 2 colour, which is in the —— humour, 
er into che imagination, and maketh therin 

the ſame figure which was in the eie. And if yo udemãd 
of which totes Lideodhentlcnalabed particular 
is made, all philoſophers ayouch (and er imagia 
thatthe ſecond is 2 1 
on, and by them both is the notice 
ble to thatſo commõ ſpeech, From the conforms 
thepowerrhe notice ſpringeth. But from chef Tunach 
is in the chriſtallin humour, & from the ſightfull power, 
no noticeʒ if the imagination be not attentiue 
thereunto, which the phiſitions do plainly prooue, ſay- 
ing, That il they lanceor {carthe fleſh of a diſeaſed per. 
ſon, who for al that fecleth no pain, it ſnevvs a token that 
his imagination is diſtracted into ſome profound con- 
templation: whence we ſee alſo by experience in the 


ſound that if they be raught into fome i imagination, 
they ſee not the things before them nor heare though 
they be called, nor taſt meat ſauorie or vnſauory, tho 


they haue it in their mouth. Wherefore it is a cer- 
taine, that not the vnderſtanding or outward ſenſes, but 
the imagination, is that which maeth the iudgement. 
and taketh notice of lar things. 

It followeth then, that the ede is well ſeen 
i Theories, fortathe isindowed with great ynders 
ſtanding 
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landing orgreatmemory, muſt of force , 
practitioner, as hauing defect in his i ion. And 
contrariwiſe, he that prooueth a good ioner, muſt 


offener ben bod Theoriſt: for much Can- 


not be vnited with much vnderſtanding — Gar 
morie. And this is the cauſe for which ſo feware tho- 
roughly ſeen in phiſicke or commit but ſmall errors in 
ney gt app n halt in the eee it behooueth to 
ow the art, and to poſſeſſe a imagination, for 
putting the lame in practiſe, — haue Tuned chat 
theſe two cannot ſtick togither. 
The Phiſition neuer goeth to know and cure adif 
pr — that ſecretly to — a Syllogiſme 
h hebe neuer ſo well experienced, and 
fe of his firſt proportion to the vn- 
== ,andof the ſecond to thei ion: for 
e, the great Theoriſts doe ily erre in 
— — eyrmai: as if 
we ſhould ſpeabe after this maner, Euerie feuer which 
ſpri from cold and moiſt humours, e to be 
with medicins hot and drie. (Taking 
ing ol the cauſe) this — mer 
pendeth on humors cold and moiſt: therefore the ſame 
is to be cured with medicines hot and drie. The vn- 
derſtanding will ſufficiently prooue the truth of the we. 
tor, becauſc it is an vniucrlallfaying; That cold & moiſt 
ire for theit hot and drie: for euetie 
qualitic is abated by his contrarie. But comming to 
. thete the vnderſtanding is of no va- 
tor that the ſame is particular and of another iuriſ- 
diction whoſe notice ap to the i tion, 
borowing the proper and particular tokens of con dil 
eaſe, fromthe fiue outward ſenſes. 1 82 
N ij And 


certaintie conſiſteth:; ti: 
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And if the rokening is to be taken from the feuer, or 
tom his cauſe, the vnderſtanding cannot reach therun- 
to: onely it teacheth the rokening is to be taken from 
that which ſheweth greateſt perill; but which of thoſe 
tokenings is greateſt, is only known! tothe imagination, 
by counting the damages which the feuer produceth, 
with thoſe of the Syntames of the euill , and A the cauſe 
and the ſmall or much force ofthe power. To attain this 
notice, the i tion poſſeſſeth certain vnutterable 
properties, with which the ſame cleereth matters that 
cannot be expreſſed nor conceiued, neither is there 
found any art to teach them. Where through, we ſee 
a phiſition enter to viſita t, and by meanes of his 
2 oY his ſmelling, and his feeling, hę knows 

n things whi 


— — — In ſort that if we des 
mand ot᷑ the ſame — how he could come by ſo 
readie a knowledge, himſelfe cannot tell the reaſon: for 
itisagrace which ſpringeth from the fruitfulneſſe of the 
imag Amer 2 — 
capacitie, w common and by 

nE and ot ſmall im — 
twinckling of an cicknoweth 1000 differẽces of things, 


wherein the force of ny and te ere, with 


This ſpice of p eſſe; 0 great vnderſtan- 
ding do want, for chat it is a part of the imagination: for 
which cauſe, hauing the tokens before their eies (which 
giue them notice how the diſeaſe fareth) it workethino 
maner alteration in their ſenſes, for that they want ima. 
gination. A phiſition once asked me in great ſecreſie, 
what the cauſe was, that he hauing ſtudied with Wach 
eutioſitie all the rules and conſiderations of ihe art 
e z & being therin a 
yet 
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yet could neuer hit the truth in any F ognoſtication 
which he made. To whom I temember) I yeelded this 
anſwer that the art ol Phiſick is learned with one power, 
and put in execution with another. This man had a ve- 
rie vnderſtanding, but wanted imagination: but 
in this doctrin there ariſeth a difficultie verie great, and 
that is, how phiſitions of great imagination, can learn 
the art of phiſicke, ſeeing they want that of 'vnderſtan- 
ding: and if it be true that ſuch were better than thoſe 
who were well learned, to what end ſerueth it to ſpend 
time in the ſchooles: to this may be anſwered, that firſt 
to know the art of phiſicke is a matter verie important: 
for in two or three yeates, a man may learn al that which 
the ancients haue bin getting in two or three thouſand. 
Aud if a man ſhould heerin aſcertain himſelfe by expe- 
rience, it were requiſit that he liued ſome thouſands of 
eres, and in experimenting of medicines, he ſnould 
ill an infinir number of perſons before he could attain 
to the knowledge of their qualities: from whence we 
ced phiſitions, who giue aduentiſmentof that in wri- 
ting, which they found out in the whole courſe of their 
lives ;- to the end that the phiſitions of theſe daies may 
miniſter ſome receits with aſſurance, and take heed of o- 
ther ſome as venomouus. em | 
- 'Beſides this, we are to weet that the common & vul- 
gar points of al arts are verieplain and eaſie to learn, and 
yet the moſt important of the whole worke. And con- 
trariwiſe, the moſt curious and ſubtile, are the moſt ob- 
ſcure, and ol leaſt neceſſitie for curing, And men of great 
imagination, ate not altogither depriued of vnderſta 
ding, nor of memorie. Wher-through, by hauing theſe 
two powers in ſome meaſure they are able to learn "= 
1 N ij mo 
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182 | 47m. ie, 
moſt neceſſarie points of Phiſicke: for that they are 
and with the good i whichth 


aue, can better looke into the diſeaſe and the 
thereof, than the cunningeſtdoRors; Beſides that the 
imagination. is it which yg mr out the occaſion of 
the remedie that m to be applied, in which grace 
the N 2 practiſe conſiſteth: for which cauſe 
the propernameof aphilicos, was The 

den of occaſion. arkanen 

Now to be able to momehe place, the time, andthe 
occaſio is a worke of the i face 
it toucheth figure and co cez but the difficul- 
tie conſiſteth 1 many diſferenees 
as there are of the imagination) to which of them the 
practiſe of Phi neth, for it is certaine, that 
they alla ee not in one ſelfe p reaſon, which 
contemplation hath giuen me much more toile and las 
— than all the — ane for all that, 1 
cannot as yet yeeld the ſame a fitting name, vnleſſe it 
ſpring froma ſeſſe degree of: heat which-partaketh that 
| ce of imagination, wherewith verſes and ſongs 
are endited. Neither d ol relie altogether on this for the 
reaſon whereon —— ſelfe, is that ſuch as I haue 
marked to be 1 iddle ſomuhat 
in the art of — raiſe not vp 
tion very high, and theit verſes are not of any rate excel- 
lencie, which may alſo betide, for that theirheatexcee- 
deth that tearme which is requiſit for poettie: and if-it | 
ſo come to paſſe for tis reaſon, the heat gught to hold 
ſuch qualitie, as it ſomewhat drie the ſubſtance of the 
. yet much reſolue not the naturall heat, albeit 
(if the ſame paſſe further) ir breedeth no euill diffe- 
rence of the wit for e for it vniteth the vn 
derſtanding 
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derſtanding to the imagination by aduſtion'. 522 8 
— —— regs; or „ as this which I 


hich inuiteth a man to bea witch, fu 
amagician,adeceiuer,a et, afortunereller,and a 
calker: forthe diſeaſes of men are ſo hidden, and deliuer 
their motions with ſo great ſecrecie, that it 'behooueth 
alwaies to go calling what the matter is. | 
This difference of imagination may hardly be found 
in Spaine, for tofore we haue prooued that the inhabi- 
rants of this region want memory and imagination, and 
haue good diſcourſe: neither yet the imaginati6 of ſuch 
as dwell towards the North, is of auaile in Phiſicke, for 
vow — only the ſame is towardly'to 
ether ribaldries ich 

. — ieee 
e er which ing dereth in his 


ch —— — —.— frets, how great — 
E oriens neuer ma ance . 
enchannerse Bose Sade adidas 


dies to their neceſſities. 
pb ar. — wi me of inthis 
manner, — t was the knowledge and wiſedome 
e chat he al the 
and euen the very 8, 2 

—— the wilelt of all others. And Plato allo fayd; that the 
Aegyptians exceeded all the men of the world in skill 
how to get their liuing; which abilitie appertaineth to 
the imagination And that this is true, may plainly ap- 
peare, for that all the ſciences belonging to the imagina- 
tion, were firſt deuiſed in Aegypt, as the Mathemati cks, 
Aſtrologie, Arithmeticke, Perſpectiue, Iudiciarie, and 
the teſt. But the argument which moſt ouer.ruleth me in 
daneben whe Francis of Yaloirking of France, 


N OP was 


Si CERT 
a . 


"weaamoleſiedby alon — dfavethat the Phi- 
ſuions of his — and — yeeld him no 
he would ſay euery time when his feuer increa- 
ſed, It was not poſlible that any Chriſtiã Phiſition could 
cure him, neither at their hands did he euer hope for re- 
couerie: wherethrough one time agreeued to fee him- 
ſelfe thus vexed with this feuer, he diſpatched a poſt in- 
to Spaine, praieng the emperour Charles the fifth, that 
he — end —— Jew Phiſition, the beſt of is court, | 
touching whom he had vaderſtood, that he was able to 
him remedie for his ſickneſſe, if by art it might be 
effeQed. At this requeſt the Spaniards made much 
game, and all of them concluded it was an humorous 
conceit ofa man, whoſe brains were turmoiled with the 
feuer. But for all this, the Emp 
ment that ſuch a Phiſition ſh dbefough ty i 
there were, though to find him they ſhould be driuen to 
ee none could be met 
withaliheſent a Phiſition newly made a Chriſtian, ſup- 
poſing that he might ſerue to ſatisfie the kings humour. 
But the Phiſition arrived in France, and brought 
to the kings pteſence; there paſſed between them agra- 
tious diſcourſe, in which ita that the Phiſition 
was a Chriſtian: and therefore the king would recciue 
no phiſicke at his hands. The king with opinion which 
he had conceiued of the bien, that he was an He- 
brue, by way of paſſing the time, asked him whether he 
were not as yet — 5. in looking for tlie Meſſias promi- 
ſed in the law: The phiſition anſwered; Sir I expect not 
any Meſſias promiſed in the Tews law, You are verie 
wiſe in that (replied the king): for the tokens which 
were deliuered in the diuine ſcripture, wheteby to 
know his My are all fulfilled many — 
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; A Triall of Wits. - 135 
This number of daies (reioyned the phiſition) we 
Chriſtians do well reckon : for thereare now finiſhed 
15 42 yeares, that he came and conuerſed in the world 
33 yeares; in the end of which he died on the croſſe, and 
the third day roſe again, and afterwards aſcended into 
heauen, where he now remaineth. Why then quoth 
the king you are a Chriſtian? yea Sir, by the grace of 
God, I am a Chriſtian (quoth the phiſition) then (anſwe- 
red the king) return you home to your own dwelling in 
time: fot in mine one houſe and court I haue 
Chriſtian phiſitions very excellent, and Iheld you fora 
Iew, who(in mine opinion) are thoſe that haue beſt na- 
turall abilitie to cure my diſeaſe. After this maner he li 
cenced him without once ſuffering him to feele his 
pulſe, or ſee his ſtate, or telling him one word of his 
iefe. And forthwith he ſent to Conſtantinople for a 
— who healed him with the onely milke of a ſhe 
This imagination of king Francis (as I think) was ve- 
rie ttue, and I haue ſo conceiued it to be, for that in the 
great hot diſtemperatures of the brain, I haue prooued 
tofore, how the imagination findeth out that, which 
(the partie being ſound) could neuer haue done. And 
becauſe it ſnall not ſeem that I haue ſpoken in ieſt, and 
without relying herein ypon a materiall ground, you 
ſnall vnd — that the varieties of men, aſwell in the 
compoſitions of the body, as of the wit and conditions 
of the ſoule, ſpring from their inhabiting countries of 
different temperature, from drinking diuers waters, and 
from not vſing all of them one kind of food. Wherein 
Plato ſaid, Some through variable windes and heats, are 
amongſt themſelues diuers in maners and kinds: others 
through the waters and food which ſpring of the A. 
who 
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 whonotonly in their bodies, but in their minds alſo, 


can skill to do things better and woorſe, as if he ſhould: 


ſay, lome men are different from others, either by reaſon: 


the contrarie aire, or through drinking ſeuerall wa- 
ters, or for that they feed not all vpon one kind of meat, 
and this difference is diſcerned not only in the counte- 
naunce and demeanure of the body, but alſo in the wit 
of the ſoule. | 7 A4 

If I then ſhall now prooue, that the people of Iſracll 
dwelt many yeares in Aegypt, and that departing from 
thence, they did eat & drinke waters & meats,which are 
appropriat to male this difference of imagination, I ſhal 
then yeeld a demonſtration. for the opinion of the wing | 
of France, and by conſequence we ſhall vnderſtan 
what wits of men are in Spaine tobe madechoice of, 
for ſtudieng the art of Phiſicke-As touching the firſt, we 
muſt know, that L4brahamasking tokens whereby to 
be aſſured that he or his deſcendents ſhould poſſeſſe the 
land of promiſe, the text ſayth, that whileſt he ſlept, God 
made him anſwer ſaying, Know that thy ſeed ſhall bee a 
ſtranger in a countrie not his owe, and they ſhall make 
them vnderlings in bondage, and afflict them for 400 
yeares, notwithſtanding 1 that nation whom 
they ſerue, and after this, they ſh from thence 
with great ſubſtance; which Propheſie was accompli- 
ſned: albeit God for certaine reſpects, added therevnto 
zo yeares more, for which cauſe the ſcripture ſayth, But 
the aboad of the children of Iſraell in Aegypt was 430 
yeares, which being finiſned, that very day the whole ar- 
mie of the Lord departed out of the land of Aegypt. But 
although this text ſ 


y manifeſtly that the people of Iſra- 
ell abode in Aegypt 400 yeares, a gloſſe — 
theſe yeares were the whole time which Iſraell went on 


that 
pilgri- 
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0 frag Wits. 187 
pilgrimage, vntill he poſſeſſed his own countrie . In as 
— AO 75 but 210 yeates, which 
fn mr with that which S. Ste 
the Prothomartyr made, in his diſcourſe to the Jewes, 
. — der the pople ol Was 430 ee in the 
n 
2 5 abodeo! 210 _ luffiſed, that the 
qualities t might old inthe people of I{- 
raell, yet the ite wie they liucdabroad Lo no loſt 
ſcaſon,in reſpect ol that which appertaineth to the wit, 
for thoſe who liue in miſerie, in affliction, 
and in ſtrange countries,engender much choler aduſt, 
becauſe they want libertie of ſpeech, and of reuenging 
their iniuries:and this humour, when the ſame is grown 
_ commeth the inſtrumen t of ſubtiltie, of craft, and 
: whence we ſee by experience, that if a man 
= hell for bad maners and conditions, he cannot find 
woorſe than in a ſlaue, whoſe ima ginationalwaies occu- 
pieth it ſelfe in deviſing how to p dammage to his 
maiſter, and freedome to himſelfe. Moreouer the land 
which the people of Iſraell walked through, was not 
much eſtranged nor different from the qualities of Ae. 
ti for in reſpect of the miſerie thereof, God promi- 
Abraham to giue him another, much more aboun- 
dant and fruitfull. And rhis is a matter greatly verefied, 
as well in good naturall Philoſophie, as in experience, 
that barraineand IS ee fat, nor plentifull 
ol fruit, engen wit. And contrari- 
opts _ een e ing foorth perſons big 
limmedgouragiousand ofgreatbodily forces, but ve- 
ry owt wit. 
- Touching Greece,the Hiſtoriensneuer male an end 
Toxepunhow appropriat that region is to breed * 
Ne 0 
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of great habilitie, and particularly Galen auoucheth,that 
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it is held a miracle for a man to find a foole in Athens. 
And we muſt note that this was a citie the moſt miſera- 


ble, and moſt barren ol all the reſt in Greece. Whenoe 


we collect, that through the qualities of Egipt, and of the 


verie quick of capacitie. But it behooueth likewiſeto vn 
derſtand for what cauſe the temperature of Aegypt 7 
duceth this difference of imagination. And this wil fall 
out a plain matter when you are done to ware, that in 
this region, the ſunne yeeldeth a feruent heat: and ther- 
fore the inhabitants haue their brain dried, and choler 
aduſt, the inſtrument of wilineſſe and aptneſie:In which 
ſenſe, Ariſtotle demandeth why the men of Acthiopia & 
Aegypt, haue their feet crooked, 3 
pated and flat noſed? to which probleme he anſwereth, 
that the much heat ot the countrey roſteth the ſubſtance 
of theſe members, and wricth them, as it draweth togi- 
ther a peece of leather ſet by the fire, and for the ſame 
cauſe, their haire curleth, and themſelues alſo are wily. 
And that ſuch as inhabit hot countries, are wiſer than 
thoſe who are born in cold regions, we haue alreadie 
prooued by the opinion of Ariſtatie: who demandeth 
whence it grows, that men are wiſer in hot climats than 
in cold? But he wiſt not to anſwer this probleme, nor 
make diſtinction of wiſdome: for we haue prooued 
heretofore, that in man there reſt two ſorts of wiſdome; 
one whereof Plus faid, Knowledge which is ſeuerec 
from luſtice, ought rather to be termed craftthan wiſ- 
dome:another there is found nied with iuſtice 


Prouinces where the Hebrue people liued, they grew 


and ſimplicity, without doubleneſſe, and without wiles; 


and this is properly called Wiſdome : for it goeth al- 


waics guided by iuſtice and dutie. They who inhabit 


verie 
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rey hoecounrcs.ae wile in the firſt kind oi wiſecow, 
ſuch are thoſe of Ae 21 216: vnneH 


Nou let vs ſee when e people of Iſrael was depar- 
ted out of Acgypt, and come into the deſart, what meat 
they did eat, what water they dranke, and of what tem- 
ture the aire was where they trauailed? that we ma 
w whether vpon this occaſion, the wit with whic 
they iſſued out of bondage, took exchange; or whether 
the ſame were more confirmed in them? Fottie yeares 
—— — . — 
a mdat ſo delicat and ſauoury, as any mighe be, that cuer 
men taſted in the world. — that Moſes ſeeing the de- 
licacie and goodneſſe therof, commanded his brother 
Auen co fill a veſſell, and place the ame in the Arke of 
confederacie, to the end the deſcendents of this peo- 
ple, were ſetled in the land of promiſe, might 
ſee the bread with which God had fed their fathers, 


whiles they lĩued in the wildernefſe, and how bad pai 
of ſuch. — 


ment they yeelded him in exchange 
ments; And to the end that we who haue ndtf 
mat, may know ofwhar maner the ſame was:it will da 
well that we deſcribe the Manna which nature maketh, 
and ſoadioining therunto the oonceit of. agreardelca 
————— riafen is engendred, is a very de- 
—— ur, which the ſunne, with che force of his heat, 
23 from the earth; the vrhich taking ſta aloft, 
Roonchacd and — — th of the 
n —ů— — awdda his waigh- 
25 fallvpomthe trees and ſtones; hero 
— — and preſerne it in veſſels toleme 
fot food. It ĩs called Deawy, ee 
eee eee enen 2 
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that it is madeintheaire.His colouris white, his ſauour 
ſweet as honny: his eure like that of Coriander, which 
ſignes the holy Scripture alſo in the Manna, 
which the people of Iſrael di eat: and therfore Icany 
an imagination, that both were ſemblable in nature. But 
if that which God created were of more delicat ſub- 
ſtance, ſo much the better ſnall we confirme our opini- 
on. But I am euer of opinion that God applied himſelf 
to naturall means, when with them he could performe 
what he meant and where nature wanted, his omnipo- 
tencie ſup This I ſay, becauſe togiue them Manna 
to catin = defart beſides that which he would 


figaifie) me ſc emeth was EY thok diſpoſiti- 
8 of the earth, which ſeuen at this day) produceth the 
beſt Manna in the world: through w —— 


eth, that on Mount . — 
this place) there is great and very choĩce abundance: in 
ſort, that — — are wont 8 ſing in — 

mes t / raineth honny in ion. 
on 2 miraculouſly — that 
Manna in ſuch quantitie, at ſuch time, and on ſpeciall 
daies: yet it may be that it whe ſame nature 
with ours, as had alſo the water which Moſes drew 
forth ot the rocke;and the fire which Elias with his word 
cauſed . all of them nee 
th miraculouſſy brought to paſſe. 

2 Manns deſcribed by the holy Scripture, it faith 
was as deaw, & as theſeedof Coriander,whire,&i in taſt 
which conditions are alſo in the —_ 
oduced by nature. ne- ee ee this meat, 
iſitions ſay, is hot, and conſiſting of ſubtile — 
delicat parts, which compoſition the Manna eaten by 
che Jews,ſhould allo ſeeme to haue: whereon (complat- 


ning 
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A T 5 14¹l of Wi {ffs 
ning of his tenderneſſe) they ſaid in this 9 
— a fulſomneſſe at this {light meat; as ii t 

ſhouldſay, that they could no longer endure nor brook: 
ſo light a meat in their ſtomacke: and the Philoſophic 
ofthis was, that their ſtomacks had heen, made ſtrong 


by onions, chibals, and leeks; and co to eat a 
— —ů — it wholly with them turned 


intocholer . And for this cauſe, — e charge 
that men endowed with much naturall heat, ſnould for- 
beare to eat honny 3 tor they would 

turne to _ oy > andin of een would | 
The the beer heercofbefelltothe Hebmes, execnching 
Manna, which with them wholly turned into choler a- 
duſt, and therefore they were altogither drie and thin . 
for this meat had no cotpulencie to fatten them. Our 
Ole (ſaid they) is drie, and our cies ſee nothing but 
Manna. The water which they dranke after this meat, 
was ſuch as they would Je ire; and if they could not 
find any ſuch, God ſhewed to Hoſes a wood ot ſo di- 


vine vertue, that dipping the ſame in groſſe and ſalt wa 
ters, it made them to * delicat and of good ſauor: 


and when they had no ſort of water at all, Moſes took the 
rod, with which he had parted the red Sea, and 
there with the rocks, there iſſued ſprings of waters ſo de: 
licatand ſauouric, as theit taſt could deſite. In ſort, that 
S. Paui ſaith, The rocke followed them, as if he ſnould 
ſay, The water of the rocke ſeconded their taſt, . . 
delica, ſweet, and ſauouric , And they had accuſto 

their ſomacks before, todrinke —— 
niſn: for in Acgypt (ſaith ue) they boiled them tre 
eme drinke, for that they were 2 
corrupt, ſo as afterwards drinking waters ſo & 


1 
2 


192 A Triallof Mitt. | 
it could not ſall out otherwiſe, but that they ſhould turn 
into choler, for that they found ſmall teſiſtance. Water 
requireth the ſame qualities; to digeſt well in our ſto- 
macke(ſaith Galen) & not to corrupt, that the meat hath 
wheron we accuſtomably feed. If the ſtomacł be ſtrong, 
ethe ſame ſtrong meat, which may 


it behoouethrogiuer whit 
anſwer in proportion: if the ſame be weake and delicat, 
ſuch alſo oughtto be. The like regard is to be 


e meat 
held as touching the water: where · through we ſee by 
experience, that if a man vſe to drinke groſſe water; he 
neuer quencheth his thirſt with the purer: neither fee. 
leth it in his ſtomacke . Rather the ſame encreaſeth his 
thirſt: for the exceſſiue heat of the ſtomacke burneth 
and teſolucth it ſo ſoon as ĩt is receiued, becauſe therein 
is no reſiſtance. [23 33488, YM Ge, 30 F163 2401; WITTY 
The aire which they enioyed in the deſert, we may 

alſo ſay, that it was ſubtile and delicat: for ĩournĩeng o- 

uer mountains, and through vninhabited places, they 

had the ſame alwaies freſh, clenſed, and without anie 

corruption: for they neuer made long ſtay in any one 

place. So did italwaies carrie a temperature: for by day 

a cloud was ſet before the ſunne,which ſuffered him not 

to ſcorch ouer vehemently; and by night, a piller of fire 

which moderated the ſame. And to enioy an aire oſ this 
maner e-. affirmeth) dot much quicken the wit. 

VVe may conſider then that the men of this folke muſt 

needs haue a ſeed verie delicat and aduſt, cating ſuch 


meat as Manna was, and drinking the waters before 
——— ioying anaire ſo. 


and pleaſant, as alſo that the Hel men bred flow- 
ers very ſubtile and delicar. 9161) 40095 mimt: 00 


ee ber hv ellen auch Alen furl; 
that the flowres being ſubtile and delicat, the child who 
1 
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o meats, w 
ptoone inthe ſtchapeerof this wotkeAndbe- 
cauſe all the! pragma omni Ä 


drenand poſer prooued ed harp and get of win 


of Iſtael came into the 


. arr o. a witas w 3 
ſed, there beſell vnto them after wards — 
Keren ene 


theviallfpir, and the arreriall 
brain, in the li the heart:and 


of they (in maner) do all p 
ſpect ol chat (which Hippocrates ſaith) Feare and Ine 
continuing along time, fignifieth melancholie. This 
choler aduſt (we ſaid before) to be the inſtrument of 
craſtineſſe ſubtiltie, and mali- 
to the conĩectures of 


4 32223 re 2 77 25 


e 
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+ FREY bis brain grew and his imaginati- 
on roſe to ſuch a point, of: —— 


fore, that if it haue the temperature behooffull, 

will on a ſodain deliuer that which he neuer learned. 
Butthere preſents it ſelle a dufncultie very great againſt 
all theſe things rehearſed by vs, and that is, that if the 
children or nephews of tholewho ad che fabel pt, and 
Fare br the — the waters ea ire of 


* 
ſitions ol —— tions 
thetravails;"which:their anceſtors endured in the 
nofBabiton, iris a matter hard to be conceiueds 
30 yeares, during which me people of lfrael li- 
mg Co een 
ons 
more — did cel ir agin 
whileſtthey haue been Te perially fitherice 
their comming into Spain, a region * Ae 
Sete where they have felyponidferen ate ang 
Waters o nothing good ont fe 
ſubſtaneeas thoſe other.. 
e ene — and whicſo- 
living creature a w 3 
keth the conditions of the oe where they live; and 
leeſe thoſe which they brought with thẽ from cllwhere. 
And wharſocuer — can alleage, the lite will 
herzen within few daies 


ppb; 


nobilte to baue their head like a — * 
ape 
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figure by art, whatchechill vardoni, dad 


= this 


eee np, 


2 | line; FOCI EO a9 arp from their 
mothers womb. So tromhenceforh,rhearrand di 


which he had before. | 2 
dae eee bude officio 
— giowof Aegypt, the Manna, the 
waters, and rheirforrowfulnefle, 


iethoſe 
2 ol wit — — and 2 


Lam andothercontr 
hos 


they dranke,& to the aire which 


waters which 
ey brett, This ou in namely hob 
little diffioultie : for . accidents to be 
found hct are brought in at a aſterwards 
endur̃e for euer in — ol cot: 
rupting. Othets there aſmuchk time in 
ewe as they occupied in . 
e accefding andthe 
— — ple 


muſt now. That a certain man ugh zi alen 
wher-into de was dtiuen, reſted ſo transt 
anger? in colour, chat he ſeemed dead; and the lame 
50 O ij | 
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during lthecmeof bisownelif — 
allo the children which 1 had thelame 


whileſt che peopl epcopleof Iinel - ledtheirlivesin 


in the wilderneſſe, and 60'inthe bondag 


chere needed more than 3000yeares , „ 
Abraham ſhouldgakea fullloſſe of their diſpoſition of 


bajxolode, ſetled ſodain! 1 fearc,, more 
than pe anon uiſit. But becauſe the uuth of 
this doctrin may be e from the root, it beho- 
nth to reſolue two doubts which ſerue to the purpoſe, 
and as yet I haue not cleered. The firſt is, whenceit 
commeth, that meats, by bow much the more delicat 
and ſauoury they are, as hennes, and p 
e. 

esa e- 3 that a man eateth . — 
yeare t receiuing any annoiance 5 
endif hecacheanes ach bucchnee orfoure dies tog 


the fifth he cannot eral” A 
that it will tune his e The ſe- 


cond is, whence it commeth, thatbread of a and 
fleſn of mutton, — — —— 

uoury, as hen neuer loa · 
theth them, we feed theron all out liues long: 
But wanting wcnn 8 , neither 
2 — 5 ank imo dou 

can wer two 
= 
not yet 

Gidlenes which Manna . into that ſerd: neither 
will the promptneſſe of wit, and nnen 
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8 gate nakeclat 
conditivhs and qualities ch reſt in * 
the end that they 2may know ofall 
the differences. The cies ig property, wha be. 
ing ro receiue into themſelues alll 


it wasof nobeſſitie, viterly to depttur 
CE 


and colours. For if th 0. 
———— 35 iandite, all things wheron 
—— themottheſhme colour; 


So the to pa) my — oftaſt,dughtto 
— — if the ſame be ſweet or bitter, 
we now by ei that Mhatſaeuer e eat or 
drinke hath the liketaſt. And the ame may be auou- 
—— — ing; Theſe 

e is, that all things crea | 
pre ation, and labour — — 
e 
n By 


that afterward they 
things endowed with: —.— and ſenſe, abhorre 
corrupteth thei 


eth them 


rinciple,all naturall 

pa mn eee 
dekaalt Evade: Jand | 0 n 503 
The ſtomacke is nałed deprined e ſubſtance 
andqualites of all —_ — world, as 7 — eye is of 
colours and figures, we cat ought, though 
the ſtomacke ouercomeit, yet the meat turneth againſt 
the ſtomacke tha the ſameiis ofa contrary principle, 
and alteteth an his tem te and ſub- 
ſtance for no agent force, but that in doing, ĩt 
13 O ij alſo 
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198 eATrullof With. 
alſo ſuffereth.Meats that are very delicat and 
doe much alter the tomacke 8 
and embraceth with grea 
then, through t ng ſo! 
menes, they pier 
from whence they canno : the ſtomacke 
then feeling rat this meat altereth his nature, and ta. 
ene eee n which he carrieth to other 
meats, growe or the ſame, and if he muſt needs 
. — rhe wont e 
eee to be ile him. 101. Fab 10. 55 7 
his, Manna had euen from the , for 
hough theſame were a meat abel 
ng reliſh,yetin che end, — Gould it 
ſulſome, and therefore ſayd, 8 loatheth this o. 
uerlight meat A complaint; far vn worthie of a people ſo 
2 fadoured by God, wo had ptetendeda remes 
je in chat behalſe, which was, that Manna had thoſe re- 
ines und taſks which wella greed wich them, to the end 
mighit eat thereof. Thou ſenteſt hem bread from 
heauen;, — 7 bar 50 for which 

cauſe many amon thereon Wi good 
rite , for they hadt their bones, theirfinewes, and ad cheie 
fleſh, ſo imbewed with Manna and his qualities, that by 
means of the reſemblaner from eachto other, they lons 
ged after nothing elſe . The like betalleth in htead of 
wheat, and ane wllenion;we OREN 


feed. 

Groſſe dk oh fubſiance, 2 ; beefe; have 
much excrements and theſtomacke tecei not 
with ſuch deſire, as thoſethatare delicat od ro. 
liſn, and theretore is longer ere the iame tale altetation 
by them Hence r it, that io corrupt the alterati- 
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| ATriull of Wits. 
an fic Macinb eee ebd. 
a whole moneth vpon contrarie meats. And (after this 
reckoning) to deface the qualities that Manna brought 
into the ſeed in the ſpace of 40 yeates, there need 4000 
— vpward. And if rr —. will not — et ſatiſ- 
eds let vs ſay, that brought out o er 
wibesof 2 obebadtakenthen — 1 fe · 
———ů— placed them in our 
countrie, in how many yeares thinke we, would theſe 
Moores and their p ie linger to leaue their natiue 
colour, not mixing themſclues the while with white 
IN of yeares would 


heatdnhenahe eee haue paſſed ouer our 


_—_— _ came out of Pt 
into e, 
no Spine of wit and p 


— euere 

now 
ſted colour which their 7s brought beith them 
from Ae ch is the force of mans ſeed when i it re- 
ceiueth thereinto any well rooted And as in 
ine the Moores communicat the colour of their el- 
ä — 
opia, ſo allo: eo comming ce, 

may communicat ton their deſcendents their 
of wit, without remaining in — n+ Manna: 
for to be ignorant or wiſe, is as accident in man, 
as to be blacłe or ———ů—— not now 
ſo quicke and prompt, as they were athouſand yeares 
ſince:for from the time that they leſtto eat Manna, their 
poſterity haue euer leſſened hitherto, becauſe they vſtd 
contrarie meats, arid inhabited countries different from 
— inks waters of ſuch delicacie as in 
5 — As alſo by with choſe who de- 
m from the Gentils, who wanted this difference 


O iiij of 


of burthar which canotbedeiedhe agate 
A aq Ha eee e 2Lofiv/g 
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51 11601 LA nam vn boAbitrriogy bas 
By rk may be ſhaved, *** 8 


the art of warfare appertaineth,and by mhat ſignes the man 
Laila who vendor mh han mit. 11 


atis the cauſc (Lich Arifotle),rhatſeds 
2) ing Fortitude is not — 


greater chan it:yetthecom: 


© indinamancrall menwithacommon 


conſent domakegreaterac and 
= 
ed in neuet ſo high 


either the iuſt or wiſe; th 
callings or offices. To _ ptobleme Axiſlanie infwe- 
reth, ſayingʒ there is no — the world who each not 
either make war, or maintain war again ſome othert 
and forfomuchas the valiajirptocute'them 8 
empire, take reuenge on their enemies; and 
their eſtate, they chieteſt honour, not to the So 
cipall vertue, which is Iuſtice, but to hat by which they 
reap moſt profit and aduantage . For if they did not in 
this wiſe — the valiant, how were it poſſible, that 
kings ſhould find captains and ſquldiours; who would 
willingly ieopard their liues to defend their goods and 
eſtates? q 

Of the Aſiaticans it is tectuinted, that there wasa 
people inhabiting a part therof, whb bare themſelues 
verie couragiouſiy; and being asked why they had nei- 
ther king nor law: 5 made anſwer, that laws made 


men 
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| eATriall of Wits. 20 
men cowards, and ſeeing it was neceſſarie to vndergoe 
the hazard of the wars, for depriuing another of his 
eſtate, they made choice to fight for their awn behoote, 
and themſelues to teap the beneſit of the victoric. But 
this was an anſwer rather of barbarous men than reaſo- 
nable people, who well know, that withouta king. wuh · 
out a common · wealth, and without lawes, it ĩs ĩmpoſſi· 
ble to preſerue men in peace. That which Ariſtotle ſaid, 
ſerueth verie well to the purpoſe, though there bea 
better anſwer to be framed, namely, That when Rome 
honoured her captains wittithoſe triumphs and ſolem- 
nities, ſhe did not only reward the courage of the trium-.: 
pher, but alſo the iuſtice with which he maintained his 
2 —— _ — et | Ee aac —_— 
e perform enterpriſes, and their temperancy vſed 
in I ofainin from — meat, vrhich trou- 
ble the iudgement, and turne counſels into error; 
Vea wiſdome is more highly to be regarded and rewar- 
ded in a generall, than courage and manlineſſe: for as 
Vegetius well ſaid, Few ouer. couragious captains bring 
their enterpriſes to luckie paſſe. Which groweth fot that 
wiſdome is more neceſſatie in warre, than coutage in 
bickering : but Vegetius could neuer attain to the notice 
what maner of wiſdom this is: neither could plot down, 
with what difference of wit he ought to be endowed, 
who taketh charge in war. Neither do I ought maruell 
thereat: forthe maner of philoſophie cheron this de- 
pendeth, was not then deuiſed. True it is, that to verefie 
this point, anſwereth not our firſt intent, which purpor- 
teth to male choice of apt wits for learning . But marti- 
all affaires are ſo dangerous, and of ſo deep counſell:and 
irfalleth out a matter ſo important for a king to know 
well vntd whom he credit his power and ſtate, * 10 
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202 eA Treall of Wits. 

ſhall perform no leſſe thanks-worthiea part of ſeruice to 
the common wealth, to teach this difference of wit and 
his ſigns, than in the other which we haue alreadie de- 
ſeribed. For which cauſe we muſt note, that Malitis and 
Militia, ux. martiall matters, and malice, haue as it were 
one ſelfe name, and like wiſe one ſelfe definition. For 
changing 4 into i, of malitia you make militia, and of mi- 
litia, malitia, with great facilitie. What the nature and 
propertie of malice is, Cicero teacheth, ſaieng, Malice is a 
eder. e on ſull ot guile. In warre (like- 
wile) nothing falleth ſo much into cõſideration, as how 
to offend the enimie, and defend our ſelues from his en- 
trappings. Therefore the beſt propertie whereofa Gene- 
ary fun e poſſeſſed, is to be malicious with his enemie, 
and neuer to conſtrue any his demeanures to a good 
—_— to the worſt that may be, and to ſtand on his 
ot ee ee Sl ; pe a 
2 Beleeue not (ſayth Beg) thine enimie, with 
his lips he ſweetneth, and in his hart he betraieth thee, | 
to make thee fall into thedike:he weepeth with his c ies, 
and if he light vpon a fit occaſion, he will not be ſatisſied 
with thy blood. Hereof we find a manifeſt example in 
the holy ſcripture ; for the people of Iſrael being beſie- 
ged in Bethulia, and ſtraightned with hunger and thirſt, 
that famous lady Iudith, iſſued out with a reſolution to 
kill Holofernes,and going towards the armie of the Aſſi - 
rians, ſne was taken by the ſentinels and guards and be- 
ing asked whether ſne was bound, made anſwere with a 
two - fold mind; Iam a daughter of the Hebrues, whom 
you hold re flie onto you, for J haue learned 
that they ſhall fall into your hands, and that you ſhall e- 
vill intreat them, becauſe they would not yeeld them. 
ſelues to your mercy : therefore I determined to flie vn- 
| | to 
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2 —— 2 — 8 — the ſecrets of this 
t people, im how enter with- 

out the loſſe of 4 wy. 
db wi 


So Indith being bro tio Holoſernesp 
herſelfe downetothe — cloſed bands 


ground, and v 
began to worſhip him and vtter words full of deceit, 
the moſt c that t be, in ſort that alqrner and 
all his counſe , verely beleeued ſhe ſayd nothing but 
truth : but ſhe not! hat in heart ſhe had p 


———— occaſion and che nf 


Contrary hereunto are the conditions ela fen friend, 
and therefore it behooueth euer to yeeld him credit, 
wherethrough # ſhould haue done better to be- 
lecue Achior, ſeeing he was his friend, and on zeale that 
he ſhould 2 ůͤů 2 
him, Sir, firſt informe your ſelfe whether this people 
haue ſinned Godd, for it it be ſo, himſelfe will de- 
liuet them into your hands, without that you ſnall need 
to conquer them; but if he hold them in grace, know 
for cevcipechathe will defend them, arid we ſhall-not 
be able co vanquiſh them. Holoferves conceived diſplea- 
ſure at this aduertiſement,asa man confident, laſciuious 
and a wine-bibber,which three things turne topſie tur- 
nie that counſell which is requiſit for the art of war. Fot 
which cauſe Plus ſi liked very well ofa law which 
gineans had; by which they conimaunded, 
that che Generall whilſt he had charge of the armie, 
ſhould drinke no wine, for this licour C as Ariſtotle affir- 
Wale makerh. a man of wit be quite burned vp with 

(as Halafrrnes ſhewed i in _—_ furious words 
whichhefpaketo rr.) 
"Now tn whichis recjuiſh forambuſhits ind dun 
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contriue their wiles, and empl 


ether as to perceiue them, and 
to find out ſuch remedie as a ineth Cicero deſcti. 
beth „drawing his diſcẽt from this noyyn verſulia, which | 
he ſaith is deriued from this verb ver ſa/ : forthoſe who 
arewinding, craftic, double,andcavilters;ypoi a ſodain 
oy their conceit with faci: 
litie: and fo the ſame Cicero exemplified it, laying; Ori. 
ſppun a man doobtleſſe winding and craſtie. I cal thoſe 
winding whoſe mind is — winded about. This 
dae to attain ſodainly the means is elena (quick! 
neſſe) and appertaineth to the imagination :, for the 
powers which conſiſt in heat ſpeedily their 
worke. And for this cauſemen — — | 
are little worth for the war, forthispoweris very low 
in his operation and aftiendof vprightneſſe, of plain. 
nefle, of ſimplicitie and mercie: all which is wootit to 
breed much dammage in war. Theſe are good to treat 
with friends, with whom the wiſdome of the imagina- 
tion is not needtull but only the rightfulneſſe and ſin- 
eneſſe of the vnderſtanding, which admitteth no dou- 
eneſſe, nor doth any wrong: therfore with the enemy 
it booteth nothing, for he alwaies ſtudieth to offend 
with wiles, and lach wit is — — wherwith to coun. 
dourſelues. Andſo Chriſt = —— rb 

ſed his diſciples, ſaying; Behold I ſen 
woolfes: be — — — 25 — 
eas dooues. With our enimies we muſt — — 
api 


an s, aſwell to prepar 


ſim 


' wiſdome; and wich our friends plitinedſoad 
citie. 


Now if the captain benongie cot e (7. 
1 miſdoubt that 8 | 
_ is neceſſarie that he hold a di 
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they had manie famous captains, who 
warres, yet returning to Rome to re- 
—— priſe, 1 
children — — che 

* wiues 

husbands, r — 
ſorrowfor them who 


the 
_ little — — ay Tm" — 
——— 


— wholly deſirous to come to 
2 


but timorous, & verie 

ot whom itis nen; that it was a 

offer a pi nenen eee. 
when hee was far from Rome, 

could not readily be releeued, and 
but giac way to ihe enemie, and 


fouldiour. He was receiued into Rome with — 
by (i ckneſle. The ſhout which the 


wiles, with which 
tained many victories, without the lo 2 one 
ofall men : fort he cinied forth 100000 
returned withas 
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5 — well doit: but i he be couragio 


ther in extenſion. But heerin befalleth a matter worth 
the noting, that of the foure morall * Iuſtice, 
Prudence, Fonitude, and Temperance; the two firſt 
require a wit and good temperature, tothe endthatthey 
be put in — for if al > nt — 5 
— — ding, to make hi capable of the 
point of 1 he canie a goodwill 
to render euery man his due. Since this his good mea- 
ning may wandler out of the way, and wrong the true 
roprictarie. Thelikeis to be vnderſtood of wiſdome: 
erf the only will ſufficed to ſetthings in-good order, 


then in no work good or euill, ſhould any error be com. 


— 2 — no heeſe whatoeur barge var yin 
totob.in ſuch manner may not 
N . fo 
may ſerue to vanquiſh his enemie. 
Bar theke hari nothiserfunaiter in ching, ſon 
falleth to be diſcouered; andthe — — 
inationʒ ere long is overcome Forti em- 
— are two veriues, which "mb ——— 
, 
dif —— and ſhow hardineſſe, he 


us of his owne na- 


tall diſpoſition, A4riffeticand Plus affirme verie trulie, 
« enorpaie lat be wiſe though he would. 
by this redſon,theregroweth no = 
ta viitethe wiſdome of the minde with 
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2 are bro in ſo eaſurts, to 
. — Aribalds. — bab. 


—— 7 Cod keep me trom a Gent. by day, 
and a theefeby Waben Fan: theone, e — 
and the other not be known, do fighi with 


double teſolution: on ul ſelfe reaſon, is the religion of 
Malts grounded, who knowing how much it importeth 
nobilitie, to be a man of valure ; haue a firme law, that 
all choſe of their order ſhalbe iſſued from gentilitie, both 
on the fathers fide and the mothers : for ſo ech of them 
muſtin — poten — 8 2 two of a baſer 
progenie. But if a gentleman arge 
— EonY and the order wher — hould 
ut the enemy in rout, it he had not a wk is appropriat 
into, he would commit and vtter a tho dif: 
orders: for wiſdome lieth not in mens diſpoſition. But 
pn — — — vnto him the =_ a — 
might on his eies, na- 
ture — n ſentence of 228 is to be 
* conſtrued, when a wiſe man followeth his ow ne natural 
inclination. and doth not correct the ſame by reaſon. 
And in that fort it is true, that a verie wiſe man cannot 
of his naturall diſpoſition be couragious: for choler a- 
duſt which małeih him wiſe)maketh him alſo faith Hip- 
pocrates timorous and fearfull. The ſecond propertie, 
where with a man poſſeſſed of this difference dt wit can- 
not be endowed,is to be pleaſantand of quaint behaui- 
our: for with bis im ination he frameth many plots, 
and weeteth that wh error or negligece, are the 
way to caſt away an army, wher⸗ through he euet carieth 
an eie to the maine chance. But e of little worth, 
call carefulneſſe a toil, chaſtiſment crueltie, and mercie 
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210 0A Triall of Wits. 
diſpoſition. And this verily ſpringeth, becauſe men are 
ſors, who pierce not into the true value of things, nor in 
what ſort they _ to be managed: but the wiſe and 
skilfull cannot hold patience, nor beare to ſee matters 
ill handled, though they nothing appettain vnto them. 
ſelues, and therfore liue a ſmall while, and with much 
trouble of ſpirit. Whence Salomon ſaid, I gaue allo my 
mind to vnderſtand wiſdom, doctrine, errors, and folly; 
and found that in theſe alſo, there is wearineſſe and af- 
fiction of ſpirit : for into much wiſdome entreth much 
diſpleaſure, and who ſo attaineth Science, getteth ſor- 
row. In which words it ſeemeth that Salomon gaue vs to 
vnderſtand , that he liued better contented being igno- 
rant, than after he had teceiued wiſdome. And fo verily 
it came to paſſe + for the ignorantliue moſt careleſſe, in- 
aſmuch as nothing giueth them pain nor vexation, and 
they litle reck who liaue a better capcaſe than thẽſelues. 
The vulgar accuſtometh to call ſuch the Angels of hea- 
uen: for they ſec how they take nothing at heart; nei- 
ther find fault with any thing ill done, but let all paſſe? 
but if they conſidered the wiſdome and condition of 
the Angels, they ſhould ſee it were a word that carried 
euill conſonance, and a caſe fox the inquiſition houſe: 
for from the day when we receiue the vle of reaſon, vn- 
till that of our death, they doe notghr els ſaue re- 
prooue vs for all our euill doings, and aduiſe vs to that 
e wre ought to do. And if as they fpeake Y vs in 
their ſpirirual language, by mouing our imagination, ſo 
they ſhould —— ion —— 
we would hold them importunate and vninannerly 
brought vp. And he that beleeueth not this, let him 


S. ion bein Marke that the Angel (ot whom S Mathew maketh men- 
Fd, tion) ſeemed ſuch a one to Herrd, and to the wife of his 


brother 
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ATriallof iti, 211 
brother Philp,ſecing (becauſe they would not heare his 
fault-findings)they faire and well ehopped off his head. 
Better wete it, that theſe men, who by the vulgar are 
fondly termed Angels of heauen, were called Aſſes of 
the earth: for amongſt hrute beaſts (ſaith Galen) there is 
none more blunt, or of leſſe wit than the Aſſe: although 
in memory he out. reach all the reſt, He refuſeth no bur. 
den, he goeth whither he is driuen without any gain- 
ſttiuing, he winceth not, he biteth not, he is not fugi- 
tiuc;notiadiſh conditioned ; if he be laboured with a 
cudgell, he ſetteth not by it, he is wholly made to the 
wel · liking and ſeruice of him that is to vſe him: theſe 
operties do thoſe men whom the vulgar 
terme Angels of heaueny which ſport-making,fpringeth 
in them, for that they are blockheads and void of imagi- 
nation, and haue their wrathfull power verie remiſſe, 
which tokeneth a great defect in a man, and argueth that 
he is ill compounded. (3-242 
There was neuer Angel nor man in the world, better 
conditioned than Chriſt our tedeemer, and he _ 
one day into the temple,belaboured welfauoredly tho 
whom he found there ſelling of mcrchandize : and this 
he did becauſe the iraſcible is the chaſtice geuer, and 
{word ot reaſon, & the man who reprooueth not things 
ill done, eithertheweth himſelſe but a foole, or is depri - 
ued of the wrathfull power. In ſort, that it falles out a 
miracle to ſet a wiſe man of that gentleneſſe or conditi- 
ons, which are beſt liking to lewd mens fancies: where- 
through ſuch as ſet down in writing the actions of Ialim 
Cæſar, maruelled to ſee howkisſuldicrs could{upporta 
man ſo mugh and ſeuere, and this grew in him, becauſe 
he lighted vpon a wit requiſit for the watres. The third 
e of thoſe who are endowed with dus en 
23 40 . | P ij 0 
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212 A Triallof Wits, 
of wit is, to be reckleſle touching the attiring of their 
perſon, and in a maner all mareſlouinly,homely, 
with their — — about their heels, ful of wrinc- 
* their ca the one ſide, with ſome threcd 
— ge. their backe, & nn mg 


8 
This propertie, Lacins Florus recounterh, had that 8 
mous captain Viriatus, by nation a Portuguile, of whom 
( rating his great humility) he ſaith and affirmeth, 
that he deſpiſed ſo much all ornamentot his perſon, as 
there was no priuat ſouldier in his army, that wẽt worſe 
apparclled than himſelte. And verily this was no ver- 
tue, neither did he the fame y, but itisanatu- 
ral effect of thoſe, who are poſleſſed with thatdifference 
of imagination after which we enquire. ' 9 1! 41 
This rechleſneſſe in 1ulizs C greatly deceiued ci. 
cero: for being asked (after the tell) the cauſe which 
mooued him to follow the party of Pompey;heanſwered | 
(as Macrobius recounteth) His girding deceiued me:as if 
he had ſaid, It was my beho gel lalar cg ar to bea 
man ſomwhat — and who neuer wore 2 girdle 
handſomly,whom his ſouldiers in ſcoffe called, Looſe- 
coat. But this ſhould haue mooued and made him to 
know, that he was endowed with a wit requiſit to the 
counſell of warre. Rightly did Silla hit the naile on the 
head, who(as Suetonius T ranquillus reporteth)ſeeing the 
rechleſneſſe of Iulius Ceſar in his apparrelling himſelie 
when he was a boy, aduertiſed the Romains, ſaying 
take heed of this il girded yong fellow. T he Hiſtorians 
buſie themſelues much, in recounting how careleſly 
Hanniball bare him touching his apparell,and how little 
he reaked to go neat and handſome. To grow in great 
diſlike at motes on the cape, to ke much care that hię 
ſtockings 
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A'Triall of Wits, 213 
ſtockings fit cleane, and his cloke handſome, without 
plaits, appertaineth to a difference ofthe imagination of = 

very baſe alloy, and gainſaith the vnderſtanding, and 
that imagination which the warte requireth. The fourth 
ſigne is to haue a bald head, and the reaſon heerof may 
ſoon be learned: for this difference of imagination, re- 
ſideth in the forepart of the head, as doe all the reſt, and 
exceſſiue heat burneth the skin of the head, and cloſeth 
the poares, through which the haire is to paſſe. Beſides 
that the matter — the haire is engendered (as the 
phiſitions auouch) are thoſe excremẽts which the brain 
lleth in time of his nouriſhing, and by the great fire 
that there is, they are conſumed and burned vp, and ſo 
the matter faileth wherof they may breed. And if Iulius 
Cæſar had been ſeen in this point of philoſophy, he 
would not ſo much haue ſhamed at his baldhead, as that 
to couer the ſame, he cauſed the hinder part of his haire 
which ſhould hang down on his necke to be featly tur- 
ned towards his forchead. And Suetonius maketh men- 
tion, that nothing ſo much contented him,as when the 
Senat enacted that he might weare a laurell garland on 
his head, and that on none other ground than becauſe 
thereby he might couer his baldneſſe. Another ſort of 
baldneſſe groweth from hauing the haire hard & earth- 
ly, and of a groſſe compoſition, but that betokeneth a 
man void of vnderſtanding, imagination and memory. 
The fifth ſigne, wherby thoſe are known who haue this 
difference of imagination is, that ſuch are ſpare in words 
and full of ſentences, and the reaſon importeth becauſe 
the brain being hard, it followeth of neceſſitie, that they 
ſuffer a defect in memorie, to which copie of words ap- 
pertaineth. To find much what to ſay, ſpringeth from a 


coniunction, which the memorie maketh with the ima- 
P ij gination, 
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gination, in his firſt degree of heat. Such as haue this 
conioyning of both powers, are ordinarily great liers, 
and neuer want words and tales, though you ſtand 
harkening vnto them a whole day togither. 

The ſixt propertie of thoſe who haue this difference 
of imagination is, to be honeſt, and to take great diſlike 
at filthie and baudie talke: and therefore Cicero ſaĩth, that 
men very realonable, do imitate the honeſtie of nature, 
who hath hidden the vnſeemly and ſhamefull parts, 
which ſhe made to prouide for the neceſſity of mankind 
and not to adorne it, and ſhe conſenteth not to faſten 
the eyes on theſe, nor that the eares ſnould once heare 
them named. This we might well attribut to the imagi- 
nation, and ſay that the ſame reſteth offended at the euil 
repreſentation of theſe parts, but in the laſt chapter we 
rendered a reaſon of this effect, and reduced the ſame to 
the vnderſtanding, and we adiudged him defectiue in 
this 1 tooke not offenſe at ſuch diſhoneſtie. 
And becauſe to the difference of imagination appurte- 
nant to the art militaric, there is ioyned this diſcourſe, 
therefore are good captains very honeſt. Wherthrough, 
in the hiſtoric of Iulius Ceſar , we find an action of the 
greateſt honeſtie that might be, and that is, whilſt they 
murthered him with daggers in the Senat: houſe, he 
(perceiuing it was impoſſible to eſcape death) gaue him- 
ſelfe to fall to the ground, and ſo fitted his imperiall robe 
about him, that after his death they found him couched 
with great honeſtie, with his legs and other parts coue- 
red that might any way offend the ſight. | 

The ſeuenth 1 of greateſt importance, is 
that the Generall haue good fortune and be luckie, by 
which ſigne we ſhall perfectly find, that he is ſeized of 
the wit and habilitie behooffull for the art martiall, for in 

ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance and truth, there is nothing which ordinarily 
maketh men vnfortunat, and that their enterpriſes do 
not alwaies take ſucceſſe after their deſire, ſaue that they 
are depriued of wiſedome, and lay not hold on the con- 
uenient means for achieuing their exploits. For that Ju- 
lius Ceſar (hewed ſuch wiſedome in the affairs which he 
managed, he bare away the bell (in teſpect of fortunate. 
neſſe) from all other captains of the world, ſo as in perils 
of importance, he encouraged his ſouldiors, ſaieng; 
Feare not, ſor you haue Ceſars good fortune to fight on 
your partie. 

The Stoicks held opinion, that as there was a firſt 
cauſe, euerlaſting, almightie, and of infinit wiſedome, 
knowne by the order and concert of his maruellous 
warks; ſo alſo there was another vnwiſe and vnconcer- 
ted,whoſe workes prooued without order, without rea- 
ſon, and void of diſcretion: for with an affection no way 
reaſonable, it giueth and reaueth from men riches, dig- 
nitie, and honour. This they tearmed Fortune, ſeeing hir 
a friend to men who perfo:me their buſineſſe by hap ha- 
ſard, without forecaſting, without wiſedome, and with- 
out ſubmitiing themſelues to the gouernmẽtof reaſon, 
They pourtrated her (the better to make her manners 
and maliceknowne)in fourme ofa woman roialliccp- 
ter in her hand, her eyes vailed, her feet vpon a round 
ball, accompanied with perſons ſottiſh and void of all 
trade of liuing. By painting her like a woman, they no- 
ted hergreatlightneſle and little diſcretion by her roiall 
ſcepter, they acknowledged her ſoueraigntie ouer riches 
and honour; her veiled eyes, gaue to vnderſtand the ill 
faſhion-yvhich ſhe held in diſtributing her gifts; her feet 
ſtanding on the round ball, betokened the ſmall firme- 


neſſe in the tauours which ſhe imparted, for ſhe Inat- 
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cheth them away with the like facilitie that ſne reacheth 
them foorth, without keeping ſtedfaſtneſſe in ought 
 whatlocuer : but the worſt part they found in her, was 
that ſhe fauoureth the wicked, and perſecuteth the ver- 
tuous; loueth the fooliſh, and abhorreth the wiſe, aba - 
ſeth the noble, & aduanceth the baſe: what is foule plea· 
ſeth her, and what is faire worketh her annoiance. Many 
men, placing cõfidence in theſe properties, becaulſe they 
know their one good fortune, take hardineſſe to vn- 
dertake fond and headlong enterpriſes, which yet proſ- 
per with them very luckily, and yet other mon, very wiſe 
and aduiſed, dare not aduenture to execute thoſe enter. 
ptiſes, which they haue begun with great diſcretion, fin- 
ding by experience that ſuch find worſt ſucceſſe. How 
great a friend Fortune ſhewerh her ſelfe to bad people; 
Ariſtotle maketh knowne by this probleme, Whence 
groweth it, that riches (for the moſt part) are poſſeſſed 
rather by the wicked than by men of worth? Whereto 
he ſnapeth anſwer, Perhaps Fortune being blind 
cannot know nor make choice of what is beſt. But this 
is an anſwer vnworthy of ſo great a philoſopher: for it is 
not Fortune that beſtoweth wealth on men, and though 
it were, yet he yceldeth no reaſon, why ſhe alwaies 
cheriſherh the bad, and abandoneth the good. The true 
ſolution of this demand is, that the lewd ſort are verie 
witty, and haue a gallant imagination, to beguile in buy- 
ing and ſelling, and can profit in bargaining, and em- 
ploying their ſtocke where occaſion of gaine is offered. 
But honeſt men want this imagination: many of whom 
haue endeuoured to imitate theſe bad fellowes , and by 
trafficquing & trucking, within few daies haue loſt their 
principall. 


This, Chriſt our redeemer pointed at, conlidering 
7 mY e 
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the ſufficiencie of that ſteward, whom his maiſter called 
to accompt, who reſeruing a good portion of the goods 
to his owne behoofe, ſalued vp all his reckonings, and 
got his quietus eſt, Which wiſdome (though it were faul- 
tie) yet God commended, ſaying; The children of this 
world are more wiſe in their kinde, than the children of 
light: for theſe ordinarily enioy a good vnderſtanding, 
with which power they place their affection on their 
law, and haue want of imagination, whereto the know- 
ledge how to liue in this: world appertaineth; where. 
through many are morally good, becauſe they lacke the 
wit how to be naught. This maner of anſwering is more 
eaſie and apparent. The naturall philoſophers, becauſe 
they could not reach ſo farre; deuiſed ſo fond and ill 
jointed a bauſe, as lady Fortune, to: whoſe power they 
ight impute good and bad ſucceſſes,; & not to the vn- 
zkiltulneſſe and little knowledge of men. | 

Foure ſorts of people there are in euerie common- 
wealth, if a man liſt to marke them, For ſome men are 
wiſe, and ſeeme:not'fo; others ſeeme ſa; and are not; o- 
thers, neither ate, nor ſeem; and ſome both are, and ſeem 
ſo. Some men there areſilent;{low in ſpeeeh, ſtaid in an- 
ſwering, not curious nor capious of words: yet they 
retain hidden within them, a naturall power apper- 
taining to che imagination, whereby they know the fit 
time and occaſion to bring their purpoſe to paſſe, and 
how they are therein to demeane themſelues without 
communicating or imparting their minde to any other. 
Theſe by the vulgarare called ppy and luckie:; them 


ſeeming that with little knowledge, and leſſe wit, euery 
thing falleth into their la. 10 
Others,contrariwiſcare of much eloquence in words 
and diſcourſe, great cõuerſers, men that take vpon them 
wy : 
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to goucrnethe whole world, who go about hunting 
how with ſmall expenſe they may reape great gains, and 
therein (after the vulgars conceit) no man in iudgement 
can ſtep an ace beyond them, and yet, comming to the 
effect, all falleth to the ground betweene their hands. 
Theſe ctie out vpon fortune, and cal her blind buzzard, 
and iade, for the matters which they diſſeigne & worke 
with much wiſdome, ſhe ſuffereth not to take good ef- 
fect: but if there were a Fortune who might plead her 
own defence,ſhe would tell them, Your ſelues are the 
buzzards, the ſots, and the doo: naughts, whome you 
ſpeake of, that being vnskiltul,hold your ſelues wiſe, and 
vſing vnfit means, would yet reape good ſucceſſes. This 
ſort of people haue a kind of imagination which dec. 
keth vp and fetteth foorth their words and reaſons, and 
maketh them ſeeme to be what in deed they are nat. 
Wheron conclude, that the Generall who is endowed 
with a wit reqũiſit for the art militatie, and doth duly 
forecaſt what he is to exploit, ſhall be fortunate and hap- 
pie, otherwiſe it is loſt labour to looke that he euer pre- 
uaile to victorie, vnleſſe God do fight for him, as he did 
for the armies of Iſraell, and yet withall, they choſe the 
wileſt and skilfulleſt amongſt them to be commaunders, 
for we muſt not leaue all vpon Gods hands, neither yet 
maya man wholy attic on his own: wit and ſufficiencie, 
but it will do beſt to ioine both together; for there is no 
other Fortune, ſaue God and a mans own good inde- 
uour. Dein zungen ; - 
He who firſt deuiſed Cheſſe . play, made a modell of 
the art militarie, repreſenting therein all the occurrents 
and contemplations of war, without leauing any one be- 
hind: and as in this game Fortune beareth noſtroke,nei- 
ther can the plaiet who beatcth the aduerſe party be ter. 


med 
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med fortuna, nor he who is beaten ynfortunat . So the 
captain that ouercõmeth ought to be called wiſe, and 
the vanquiſhed, ignorant; and not the one happie, or 
the other vnhappie. The firſt thing which he ordained 
in this play was, that when the king is mated, the contra- 
7 partie is vanquiſher,thereby to let vs vnderſtand, that 
the cheefe force of an armie, conſiſteth in a good com- 
maunder to gouern and direct the ſame: and for proofe 
hereof, he lotted as many cheefe men to the one ſide as 
to the other, to the end that whoſocuer loſt, might be 
aſcertained, it ſo fell out through default of his owne 
knowledge, and not of fortune. And this is more appa- 
rantly ſeene, if we conſider, that a skilfull plaier will ſpare 
halfe his men to the other partie, and yet for all that get 
the game. And this was it which Vegetius noted, that of. 

ten few ſouldiers and weake, vanquiſh many & valiant, 
if they be gouerned by a generall who can skill in ambu- 
ſhes and ſtratagems. He ordained alſo that the pawnes 
might not turne backe, thereby to aduiſe the commaun- 
der that he duly forecaſt all chances, ere he ſend foorth 
his ſouldiers to the ſeruice, becauſe if any miſchaunce a- 
light, it behooues rather that they be cut in peeces wher 
they were placed, than to turne their backs, for the ſoul- 
dier is notto know, when time ſerueth to flie or to fight 
ſave by direction of his captaine, and therefore fo long 
as his life laſteth,he is to keepe his place, vnder paine of 
becomming infamous. Hereunto he adioined another 
law, that the pawne which had made ſeuen draughts 
without being taken,ſhould be made a queene, & might 
make any draught at pleaſure, and be placed next the 
king, as one ſetat libertie; and endowed with nobility; 
whereby he gaue vs to vnderſtand, how in the warte it 
importeth greatly for making the ſouldior valiant, to 
pro. 
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oclaime aduantages,free camps, and prefet _—_— 
fuch as ſhal haue done any ſpeciall peece of ſeruice. And 
rincipally, that the honour and profitpaſle to their po- 
eritie : for then they will exploit with greater courage, 
and gallantneſſe. For which cauſe Ariſtotie affirmeth that 
a man maketh more reake to be chiefe of his linage,than 
of his owne proper life. This Sau well perceiued when 
he cauſed to be proclaimed inthe army, Whoſoeuer ſhal 
ſtrike that man (meaning kill the Giant Go{as) ſhall be 
made rich by the king, and fhall haue his daughter to 
wife, and his houſe ſhalbe enfranchiſed in Iſrael from all 
maner tribute. Conformable vnto this tion, 
there was a court in Spain, which ordained, that what · 
ſocuer ſouldier, by his good vſage, deſerued to receiue 
for his pay 500 Soldi (this was the greateſt ſtipend al- 
lowed in the warres ) ſhould himſelſe and his poſteritie, 
be diſcharged for euer from all taxes and ſeruices. The 
Moores (as they are great plaiers at cheſſe) haue in their 
plates ſet ſeuen degrees in imitation of the 7 draughts, 
which the pawn muſt make to be a queene, and ſo they 
enlarge the play from one to the ſecond, and from the 
ſecond to the third, vntill they arriue to ſeuen, anſwera- 
ble to the proofe that the ſouldier ſhall giue of himſelfe: 
& itſhe beſo gallant as to enlarge his pay to the ſeuenth, 
they yeeld him the ſame : and for this cauſe they are ter- 
med Septerniers, or Scuenſtears . Theſe haue large li- 
berties and exemptions, as in Spain thoſe gentlemen 
who are called Hi ek Thereaſon hereof, innaturall 
philoſophy is verie plain: for there is no facultie of all 
thoſe that re man, which will willingly worke, vn⸗ 
leſſe there be ſome intereſt to moue the ſame : which 
Ariſtotle proueth in the generative power, and theſelfe 
reaſon ſwaieth in the reſidue. The obiect of the m_ 
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full facultie (as we hayeabouec ſpecified) ishonourand 
aduantage': and it this ceaſe, ſttaightwaies courage 
and ſtomacke decay: by all this may be conceiued the 
grearſignification which it cartieth to make thatpawne 
a —_— who hath.made ſeuen draughts without ta- 

king: for whatlocuer the greateſt nobilitie in the world, 
that hath been or ſhalbe, hath ſprung and ſhall ſpring: 
from pawns,and priuat men, who by the valour of their 
perſon haue done ſuch exploits, as ODD deſtrued for 
— wn wr their poſteritie, the title of ati TG 
knight mob emen, earls; marqueſſes, dukes and ki 
True it * * — and void oſ conſid 
tation will not grant, that their nobilitie hails 
beginning; but that the tame is euerlaſting, and grown 
into thei bloud:; not by the grace of ſome. lar 
ling, but by the —— and diuine reaſun. To 
the bent of this purpoſe {though we ſhall thereby fom- 
what lengthen our matter) I cannot but recountaverie 
wittie diſcourſe, which paſſed: between our Lordthe 
Prince Do» Carlos, and the doctor Swares of Toledo, 
who was iudge of the Court in — Hewes, 
Prince: Doctot what thinke you of this people? Doctor. 
Verie well my Lord) for here is the beſtaire, and the 
beſt loleolan * in Spain. . Fot ſuch the * 
made choice ot to recouer my health : 
ſeen the Vniuerſitie? D. No my 1 P. See —— or it 
is very ſpeciall; and where they tell me the Sciences are 
verie learned ted; D. Veri for acolledge and parti- 
cularſtudie, ĩt carri — mie, and ſhould be ſuch in 
effect, as your highn — ok: . Whete did you 


ſtudie? D. In — Hi lord. P. And did vou pro- 
ceed 40 or in Salamanca: D. My lord, no. P. Thaijme 


Reincth was euill done to ſtudie in one n | 
take 
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take degree in another. D. Mayit pleplayage highneſſez 
that the cliarges of taling degrees in Salamanca, are (x. 
ceſſiue; and therefore we pgore men ſlie the lame, and 
get vs to ſome other Vniueiſitie, knowing, that we re- 
ceiue our ſufficiencie and learning, not from the degyee, 
but from our ſtudie and pains, albeit my patents were 
not ſo poore, but if them liſted might haue borne the 
charge of my proceeding ip Salamanca; but your high- 
neſſe well knoweth, that the doctors of this Vniuerſitie 
haue the like franchiſes, as the gentlemen ol Spain, and 


tovs whoare ſuch by nature, this exemption doth harm, 


atleaſt to our poſteritie. P. Which af the kings mine an. 
ceſtors gaue this nobility to your linages HMonc. And 


to this end your highneſſe muſt vnderſtand, there are 


two ſorts pfgentlemen in Spaingſame of bloud, & ſome 


by priuiledge. Thoſe in bloud (as my ſelſe) haue not te- 
ceiued their nobility at the kings hand, but thoſe by pri. 
uiledge haue. P. This mattet is very hard for me to con- 
criueʒ and I would gladly that you expteſſed it in plai- 
ner terms: for ii my bloud royall, reckoning from my 
ſelte to my fatherʒand from bim to my grandfather: and 
ſa by order from ech to other commeth to finiſh jn,Pe4 
lagins : to whom by the death of the king Dos Roderickez 
the lingdome was giutn. betqte which time he was not 
king, if we reckon vp after this ſort your pedigtee, ſhall 
wo not come at laſt to end in one who was no gentle. 
man? p. This diſcourſe cannot be denied, for all things 
haue hada beginning. F. Jaske you chen, from whence 
that fuſt hc fad his nobilitie, who gaue beginning to 
your nobilitie? he could not enſtanchiſe himſelſe, not 


plucke out his own necke from the yoke of trihutes and 
ſeruices which before time he paied tothe kings my 
predcceſiors: fot this were a kind of theft, and aipreter- 


ting 
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ringhimſelfeby force with 


„ 
h the ings patrimomy, and it 
ſoundeth not with reaſon, — blond 
ſhould haue ſo had an originall as this: therefore it fal. 
leth out plain, that the king gaue him freedom, and yrel- 
ded him the grace ofthat nobilitie. Now tell me fron 
whom he had it. D. Your highneſſe concludeth veriè 
well, and it is true, that there is no true nobilitie ſaue of 
the kings grant: but we terme thoſe noble of bloud, of 
whoſe originall there is no memorie, neither is it peci- 
fied by writing, when the ſame began, nor chat ling 
yeelded them this fauour. And this obſcurenes is re- 
ceiued in the common- wealth, for more honourable 
than diſtinctly to know the conttarie. The common 
wealth alſo maketh gentlemen : for when a man grow - 
eth valorous, of great vertue, and rich: it dareth not to 
challenge ſuch a one, as ſeeming thereby to doe him 
wrong, and that it is fit a man of that worth do liue in al 
franchize . This reputation paſſing to the children, & to 
the nephews, groweth to nobilitie, & ſo they get apte- 
tence againſt the king. Theſe are not therefore gentle- 
men, becauſe they receiue 500 Soldi of pay; but when 
the conttarie cannot be prooued, they paſſe for ſuch. 
ThatSpaniard,who deuiſed this aame of a gentleman, 
3 gaue verie well to vnderſtand this docttine 
which we haue ſet down: for by his opinion, men hatte 
two kinds of birth: the one naturall /in which all are e- 
quall, the other ſpirituall. When a man petfotmeth any 
heroicall enterpriſe, or any vertue or extraordinarie 
worke, then is he new botne, and ptocureth tot himſelte 
other new parents and leeſeth that being which he 
had tofore. Yefterday he was called the ſonne of heter, 
and nephew of Sanchius, and now he is named the ſonne 
of his owne adtions. Hence had that W 
is 
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his original which ſaith Enery man is the ſonal hin da 
wor. Aud becauſethe good and venous works, ane 
in the holy ſcripture termed ſomwhat, & in the S 
it lignilieth algo, and vices & fins nothing, which 
in the Spaniſh is termed nada. This Spaniard compoũ- 
ded this word jo dalgo therof, whichimporteth noug he 
els, but that ſuch a one is deſcended of him, who, © per- 
formed ſome notorious and vertuous action: for which: 
he deſerued to be rewarded by the king ot common- 
wealth, togither with all his poſteritie for euer. The law 
of the Partita ſaith, that hiio dalgo, ſigniſieth the ſonne 
of goods: But if we vnderſtand the ſame of temporall 
goods, the reaſon was not good; for there are inſinit 
gentlemen poore, and infinitrich men, ho are no gen- 
tlemen: but if he meane the ſonne of goods; that is to 
ſay of good qualities, it carrieth the ſame ſenſe which " 
before expreſſed. a nelli zathbns 
Of che ſecond birth which men ought to Has bo 
fidestheirnaturall,chere is affoorded vs a natural exam. 
due the ſcripture, where Chriſt our redeemer repre- 
endeth Nichodemns,becauſe he (being a doctor of the 
law) wiſt not yer, it was neceſſarie that a man ſhould be 
borne of neu, therby to obtain a bettet being, and more 
honoutable parents than his naturall: for Which cauſe, 
u. all the time that a man performeth no heroicall enter- 
prile, in this ſenſe he is called hiio d nada, to wett the 
ſonne of nothing; although by his anceſtors he beare 
the name of ſuio — „that is the ſonne ot rams 

oragentleman. Lo the purpoſe ofthis doctrine, Twi 
recite ver@youddiforteſs which paſſed 1 

honourable Captain, and a — ſtood m 
on the pantophles of his gentilitie. Whereby ſhallbe 
diſcouered in what the honor of this ſecond birth con- 


ſiſteth. 
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fiſteth. This captaine then falling in * with a 
knot of Caualieros, and diſcourſing of the largeſſe & li- 
berty, which ſouldiers enioy in Italie, in a certaine de- 
mand, which one of them made him, he gaue him the 
jou, becauſe he was natiue of that place, and the ſonne 
of meane parents, born in a village of ſome few houſes: 
but the captain (agreeued therat) anſwered ſaying, Sig- 
nore your ſignory ſhall vnderſtand, that ſouldiers who 
haue enioyed the libertie of Italy, cannot content them- 
ſelues to male abode in Spain, becauſe of the many laws 
which are here enacted againſt ſuch as ſet hand to their 
{word. 0 nik! 1 
Ihe other Caualieros, hearing him vſe the terme of 
Signoria, could not forbeare laughter. The Caualiero 
bluſhing hereat, vſed theſe words, Your Mercedimay 
weet, that in Italy, to ſay Signoria, importeth ſo much as 
in Spain to ſay mercede, and this Signor Capitano,being 
accuſtomed to thevſeand maner of that country,giueth 
the terme of Signoria, where he ſhould doe that of mey- 
cede . Hereto The captain anſwered, ſaying; let not your 
Signoty hold me to be a man ſo — , bur that I know 
when Jam in Italy, to apply my ſelte to the language of 
Italy, and in Spain, to that of Spain: but he that in Spain 
talking with me, may giue me the gon, it behooueth at 
leaſt that he haue a Signory in Spain; & yet ſo I can ſcarſe 
take it wel, the Caualiero ſomwhat affrõted made reply, 
ſaying why Signor Capitano are you not natiue in ſuch 
a place, and ſonne to ſuch a man? And know you not 
again who Iam, and what mine anceſtors haue been? 
Signore (anſwered the captain) Iknow right well, that 
your urs NC is a good Caualiero, and ſuch haue been 
1 but land my tight arme (which now I ac- 
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wicdge for my father) are better than you & all your 
Heil Q linage. 
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linage. This captain meant to allude to the ſecond birth, 
when he ſaid J and my right arme, which now I ac- 


knowledge to be my father; and that not vnduly : for 


with his light arme, and with his ſword he had perfor- 


med ſuch actions, as the valour of his perſon was equall 
to the nobility of that Caualiero. For the moſt part, the 
laws and nature{ſaith Plato) are contrary:for a man ſom- 
times iſſueth out of natures hands, with a minde verie 
wiſe, excellent, noble, franke, and with a wit apt to 
command a whole world: yet becauſe his hap was to be 
borne in the houſe of Amiclas, a baſe peaſant; by the 
laws he remaineth depriued of that honour and liberty, 
wherin nature placed him. And contrariwiſe we ſee o. 
thers, whoſe wit & faſhions were ordained to be ſlaues; 
and yet for that they were borne in noble houſes, they 
come by force of the laws to be great Lords. But one 
thing hath been noted many ages ago, which is worthy 
of conſideration, that thoſe who are born in villages and 
thatched houſes, proouc more ſufficient men, and of 
greater towardnefle for the Sciences & arms, than ſuch 
as haue great Cities for their birth-place. Vet is the vul- 
gar ſo ſubiect to ignorance, as they gather a conſequence 
to the contrary, from birth in meane places: hereof the 
ſacred ſc1ipture affoordeth as an example, where itis 

read, that the people of Iſrael much wondering at the 

great works of our ſauiour Chriſt, ſaid, is it poſſible, 

that out of Nazareth can come ought that is good? But 
to return to the wit of this captain, of who we haue diſ. 
courſed; he ought to be endowed with much vnder- 
ſtanding, and with the difference of imagination, which 
is requiſit for the art of war. Wher.through,inthis trea- 
tiſe we deliuer much doctrine, whence we may gather 
wherin the valour of men conſiſteth, that they may reap 
Wy ation 
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eſtimation in the common-wealth. 

Six things(me ſeemeth) a man ought to haue, to the 
end he may be termed honourable,and which of them 
ſocuer want, his being is thereby impaired : but yet all 
of them are not placed in one iclte degree, nor partake a 
like valew, or the ſelfe qualities. 

The firſt and principall, is the valour of a mans owne 
perſon, as touching his wiſdome, uſtice, mind, and cou- 
rage. This maketh riches and birth. right, from hence 
grow honourable titles; from this beginning all the no- 
bilitie in the world fetcheth his originall. And if any be 
ſetled ina contrary opinion, let him go to the great hou- 
ſes in Spain, and he ſhall find that they all deriue their o- 
riginall from particular men, who by the valour of their 
perſons, attained to that, which now by their ſucceſſi- 
ons is poſſeſſed. 

The ſecond thing which honouretha man, next to 
the valour of his perſon iʒ ſubſtance, without which we 
find not, thai any man carrieth eſtimation in the com- 
mon- wealth. 

The third is, the nobilitie and antiquitie of his ance- 
ſtors, to be well born, and of honourable bloud, is a 


thing verie precious: but yet retaineth in it ſelfe a great 


defect: for by it ſelfe alone, it yeeldeth a ſlender auaile, 
aſwell in regard of the gentleman himſelfe, as of others 
who ſtand in need therof : for a man can neither eat nor 
drinke the ſame, nor apparrell himſelfe therewithall, nor 
giue nor beſtow the ſame : but it maketh a man to liue 
as dying, by depriuing him of the remedies, which he 
might otherwiſe procure to ſupplie his neceſſities; hut 
let him vnite the ſame with riches, and by no degtee ot 
honour it can be counteruailed . Some are wont to re- 
ſemble nobilitie, to a ciphet in numbring, which of it 
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ſclfe beareth no value, but vnited with another number, 
multiplieth the ſame. 

T be fourth point which maketh a man tobe of ac- 
compt, is to haue ſome dignitie or honourable office; 
and contrariwiſe nothing ſo much abaſeth aman, as to 
get his liuing by ſome handy - craft. 

The fifth thing which honoureth a man, is to be cal - 
led by a good ſurname, and a gratious chriſtian name, 
which may deliuer a pleaſing conſonance to the care, 
& not to be termed paſty, or peſtell, as ſome that I know. 
We read in the generall hiſtorie of Spaine, chat there 
came two Embaſſadours out of France, vnto king Al- 
fonſe the ninth, to demand one of his daughters in mar- 
riage for their ſoueraigne king Philip: one of which 
ladies was verie faire, and named Vrraca, the other no- 
thing ſo gratious, and called Blanche. They both com- 
ming in preſence of the Embaſſadours, all men held it as 
a matter reſolued, that the choice would light vpon 

Vrraca, as the elder, and fairer, and better adorned : but 
the Embaſſadours, enquiring ech of their names, tooke 
offence at the name of Vrraca, and made choice of the 
lady Blanche: ſaying , that her name would be better re- 
ceiued in France than the other. | 

The ſixth thing which honouteth a man, is the ſeem. 
ly ornament of his perſon, & his going well apparelled, 
and attended with manie waiters. The good diſcent of 
the Spaniſh nobilitie, is of ſuch as through the valour of 
their perſon, and through their honourableenterpriſes 
atchieued, grew in the wats to the pay of 500 Soldi. The 

originall wherof our late writers cannot verifie : for ii 

they find not their matter laid down in writing, and ex- 

preſſed to their hands by others, they are vnable io ſup» 
plie ihe ſame, with anie inuention of their own. =_ dife 
Uh | etence 
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ference which Ariſtotle placeth betwixt memory and re- 
membrance is, that if the memorie haue loſt anie of 
thoſe things which at firſt it knew, it cãnot call the ſame 
to mind, without new learning thereof : hut remem ; 
brance enioieth this ſpecial grace, that it it forget ought, 
by ſtopping a while to diſcourſe thereupon, it turneth to 
find out that which was before loſt. Which may be the 

Court that ſpeaketh in fauour of good ſouldiqurs; we 
find at this day recorded neither in books; nor in the 
memorie of men, but there are left as reliques theſe 
words, hyo dalgo, in thoſe that receiue 500 Soldi of pay, 

after the Court of Spain, and tlieit known wages. By ma- 

king diſcourſe, and arguing wheron, it wil fall out an ea- 
ſie matter to find out their aſſociats. Antony of Lebriſſa 
giuing the ſignification of this verbe, vendico, cas: ſaith 
the ſame ſigniſieth, to draw vnto it that which is due for 
pay, or by reaſon, as we ſay now a daies bya new phraſe 
of ſpeech, to take pay from the king. And it is a thing ſo 

vſed in Caſtilia the old, to ſay ſuch a one hath well im- 
paied his trauaile, when he is well paied, that amongſt 
the ciuiller ſort, there is no maner of ſpeech more ordi- 
nanielt; e d eingudih 0 N 
From this ſignification, the word vindicare fetched 
his originall, namely, when anie one would ſtirre at the 

wrong offered him by another: for iniury metaphori- 

cally is termed debt. Aſter this ſortavhen we now ſay, 
ſuch a one is ho dalgoʒ ae vengar quincentos ſuel dos, that is, 

a gentleman of the pay of ;oo Soldi, we meane that he 

is deſcended from a ſouldier ſo valiant, as for his prow- 

eſſe he deſerued to receiue ſo large a pay. as is that of 500 
Soldi. VVhoby the court of Spain was (with all his po- 
ſteritie) en franchiſed from paying any tallages or ſerui- 
ces to the king. This known pay, is nought els ſaue the 
| Q 1j entrance 
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entrance which ſuch a ſouldiour made into the number 


of thoſe, whoſe ſtipend was 500 Soldi: for then were 


regiſtred in the kings booke, the name of the ſouldiour, 
the countrey where he was born, and who were his pa- 
rents; and progenitors: for the more certaintie to him 
who receiued this benefit and ſtipend. Euen as at this 
day we read in the book of Bezerro, which is kept at Sa- 
lamanca, whete are foũd written, the beginning of wel- 
neere all the Spaniſh nobilitie. The ſemblable diligence 
vſed Saul when Dauid flew Golias: for forthwith he ſent 
Abner his captain; to tale information of what ſtock the 
yong man was deſcended . Antiently they termed: So. 
lars; the houſe of the villaine, aſwell as ot the gentle- 


7 


man. 


But ſithens we haue ſtepped aſide into this digreſſi- 
on, it behooueth to make teturne to our purpoſe from 
whence we parted, and to know whence it groweth, 
that in play at cheſſe, which we tearmed a counter. 
feit of war, a man ſnameth more to looſe, than at any o- 
ther game, albeit the ſame turne him to no dammage, 
neither is the play for monie: and whence it may ſpring 
that the lookers on ſee more draughts than the plaiers 
themſelues, though they are leſſe ſeene in the play? and 
that which moſt importerh is, that ſome gamſters play 
beſt faſting, and ſome better after meat. The firſt doubt 
holdeth like difficultie, ſor we haue aubuched, that in 
warte and in cheſſe play fortune hath nought to do, 
neither may we be allowed to ſay, Who would euer 
haue thought this? but all is ignorance and careleſneſſe 
in him that leeſeth, and wiſedome and cunning in him 
that getteth. And when a man is ouercome in matters 
of wit & ſufficiencie, and is cut off from all allegations 
of excuſe or ptetence, other than his own ignorance, it 

105 tolloweth 
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followeth a matter of neceſſitie that he wax aſhamed : 
for man is reaſonable, and a friend to his reputation, and 
cannot brooke that in the works of this eee o- 

i 


ther ſhould ſtep a foot before him. For which cauſe Ari- 
ſtotle demau — what the reaſon may be, why the an- 
tients conſented not that ſpeciall rewards ſhould be aſ- 
ſigned to thoſe, who ſurpaſſed the reſt in the Sciences, 
& yet ordained ſome for the beſt leaper, runner, thrower 
of the barre, and wreſtler? To which he frameth anſwer, 
That in wreſtling and bodily contentions, it is tollerated 
that there be Judges aſſigned, who ſhall cenſure how far 
one man exceedeth another, to the end they may iuſtly 
yeeld prize to the vanquiſher, it falling out a matter of 
no difficultie for the eye to diſcerne who leapeth moſt 
ground, or runneth with greateſt ſwiftneſſe: but in mat- 
ters of ſcience it prooueth very hard to trie by the vn- 
derſtanding, which exceedeth other, for that it is a 
thing appertaining to the ſpitit, and of much queint- 
neſſe; and it the iudge liſt to giue the prize maliciouſly, 
all men cannot loołe thereunto, for it is a iudgement 
much eſtranged from the ſence of the beholders . Be- 
ſides this anſwer, Ariſtotie giueth another which is bet- 
ter, ſaying, Thatmen make no greatrecke to be ouer- 
come in throwing, wraſtling, running, and leaping, for 
that they are graces wherein the very brute beaſts out- 
paſſe vs. But that which we cannot endure wꝛith pati- 
ence, is, to haue another adiudged more wiſe and adui- 
ſed than our ſelues, wherethrough they grow in hatred 
with the iudges, and ſeeke to be reuenged of them, thin- 
king that of malice they went about to ſhame tne. Ther- 
fore to ſhun theſe incõueniences, they would not yeeld 
conſent, that in works appertaining to the reaſonable 
part; men ſhould be allowed cither. iudges or rewards, 
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Whence is gathered, that the Vniuerſities do ill who aſ- 
ſigne iudges and rewaids ot the firſt, ſecond, and third 
degree, in licencing thoſe that prooue belt at the exami- 
nations. che 

For beſides that the inconueniences alleaged by Ari- 


flatle do betide, itis repugnant to the doctrine of the 
goſpell, chat men grow into contention. who ſhould be 


cheete. And that this is true, we ſee maniteſtly,tor that 
the diſciples of our ſauiour Chriſt, comming one day 
from a certain voiage, treated amongſt themſelues, who 
ſhould be the greateſt , and being now ariued at their 
lodging, their maiſter asked them whereof they had rea. 
ſoned vpon the way? but they (though ſomwhat blunt) 


well vnderſtood how this queſtion was not allowable, 


wherthrough the text ſaith, that they durſt not tell him, 
but becauſe from God nothing can be concealed, he 
ſpake vnto them in this maner, If any will be chiefe a- 
mongſt you, he ſhalbe the laſt of all, and ſeruant to the 
reſt. The Phariſies were abhorred by Chriſt our redee- 
met, becauſe they loued the higheſt ſeats at feaſts, and 
the principall chaires in the Sinagogues . The chiefe 
eaſon wheron they rely, who beſtow degrees after this 
mane is, that when ſchollers know ech of them ſhalbe 
ewarded according to the triall which they ſhall giue 
of themſelues, they will skantly affoord themſelues time 
fro their ſtudie, to ſleep or eat. Which would ceaſe, wete 
there not a reward for him that taketh pains, or chaſtiſ 
ment for him that addicteth himſelte to looſneſſe and 
loitering. But this is a ſiender teaſon, and ſo only in ap- 
parence, and preſuppoſeth a great falſnood, which is, 
that knowledge may be gotten by contin uall plodding 
at the booke, and by hearing of good maiſters, and ne- 
uer leeſing a leſſon. And they marke not, that ifa mr 
Tir! cr 
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ler want the wit and abilitie requiſit for the learning 
which he applicth, it falleth out a loſt labour, to beat his 
head day and night at his books. And the ertor is ſuch, 
that it differences of wits, ſo far diſtant as theſe, do enter 
into competencie, the one through his quicke capacity, 
without ſtudying or poaring in books, getteth learning 
in a trice, andthe other, for that he is block-headed and 
dull, after he hath toiled all his life long, can ſmall skill in 
the matter. a 

Now the Iudges come, as men to giue the firſt price 
to him, who was enabled by nature, and tooke no tra- 
uell, and the laſt to him who was born void of capacitie, 

et neuer gaue ouer ſtudying; as if the one had gotten 
earning by turning ouer his books, and the other loſt 
the ſame through his owne ſluggiſhneſſe. And it fareth 
as if they ordained prices for two hotſes, of which the 
one had his legs ſound and nimble, and the other halted 
downright. If the Vniuerſities did admit to the ſtudie 
of the Sciences, none but ſuch as had a wit capable ther- 
of, and were all equall, it ſnould ſeeme a thing well done 
to ordaine reward and puniſhinent : for whoſocuer 
knew moſt, it would therby appeare that he pained him 
ſelfe moſt, and who knew leaſt, had giuen himſelfe more 
to his eaſ. 6 
Io the ſecond doubt we anſwer, that as the cies ſtand 
in need of light, and cleerneſſe, to ſee figures and co- 
lours, ſo the ĩimagination hath need of light in the brain, 
to lee the fantaſies which are in the memory. This cleer- 
neſſe, the ſunne giueth not. nor any lamp or candle, but 
the vital ſpirits which are bred in the heart, and diſperſed 
throughout the body. Herewithall it is requiſit to know 
that feare gathereth all the vitall ſpirits to the heart, and 


leaueth the braine darcke, and all the other parts * Fu 
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bac cold. Wherevpon Ariſtotle maketh this demaund, 
Whence commeth it, that who ſo feareth, his voice, his 
hands, and his nether lip do tremble 2 whereto he an- 
ſwereth, that through this feare. the naturall heat hieth 
to the heart, and leaueth all the reſidue of the body a- 
cold, and the cold( as is before touched) by Calens mind, 

hindereth all the powers and faculties of the ſoule, and 
ſuffereth not them to worke. 

Hence beginneth the anſwer of this ſecond doubt, and 
it is, that thoſe who play at Cheſſe, conceiue feare to 
looſe, becauſe the game ſtandeth vpon termes of reputa- 
tion and diſgrace, and for that Fortune hath no itroke 
therein, ſo the vitall ſpirits aſſembling to the heart, the 
imagination is foreſlowed by the cold, and the fantaſms 
in the darke,for which two rcaſons,he who plaieth can- 
not bring bis purpoſe to effect. But the lookers on, in as 
much as this no way importeth them, neither ſtand in 
feate of looſing through want of ill, do behold more 
draughts, for that their imagination retaineth his heat, 
and his figures are enlightened by the light of the vitall 
ſpirits. True it is, that much light reaueth alſo the light 
of the imagination, and it befalleth what time the player 
waxeth aſhamed and out of countenaunce to ſee his ad- 
uerlarie beat him; then through this aggreeuednes, the 

naturall heat encreaſeth, and enlighteneth more than is 
requiſit, of all which he that Nandeth by is deuoid. From 
hence ilſueth an effect very vſual in the world, that what 
time a man endeuoreth to make the beſt muſter of him. 
ſelfe, and his learning and ſufficiencie moſt knowne, it 
ptooueth worſt with him: with others againe the con- 
trarie betideth, ho being brought to their triall, make a 
great ſhow, and paſſcd out of the liſts, appeare of little 
wootth, and of all this, the realon 1 is very manifeſt,for he 
whoſe 
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whoſe head is filled with much naturall hear, if you ap- 
point him to do an exerciſe of learning or diſputation, 
within foure and twentic hours after, a part of that ex- 
ceſſiue heat which he hath, flieth to the heart, and ſo the 
brain remaineth temperat, and in this diſpoſition (as we 
wil prooue in the chapter enſuing) many points woorth 
the vtterance, preſent themſelues ro a mans remem- 
brance . But he who is very wiſe and endowed with a 
great vnderſtanding, being brought io triall, by means 
of feare, cannot retaine the naturall heat in his head, 
whereon through default of light, he findeth not in his 
memorie what to deliuer. | | 

If this fell into their conſideration, who: take vpon 
them to controll the Generals ot armies, blaming theit 
actions, and the order which they ſet down in the field, 
they ſnould diſcerne how great a difference reſteth be- 
tweene the giuing a looking on the fight out at a win. 
dow, or the breaking of a launce therein, and the feare to 
leeſe an armie whoſe charge their ſoucraigne hath com- 
mitted to their hands. | 

No leſſe dammage doth feare procure the Phyſition 
in curing; for his practiſe (as we haue prooued here to- 
fore) appertaineth to the imagination, which teſteth 
more annoied by cold than any other power, for that his 
operation conſiſteth in heat. Whence we ſee by experi- 
ence, that Phyſnions on ſdoner cute tlie vulgat ſort, 
than Princes and great peiſonages. A counſellor at law 
one day asked me (knowing that I handled this matter) 
what tlie cauſe might be, that in the affairs where he was 
well payd, many caſes and points of learning came to 
his memorie, but with ſuch asyeelded not to his trauell 
what was due, it ſeemed that all his knowledge was 
ſhrunke out of his braine: whome Ianſwered, that mat- 
ters 
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ters of intereſt appertained to the wrathfull facultie 
which maketh his reſidence in the heart, and if the ſame 
receiue not contentment, it doth not willingly ſend 
forth the vitall ſpirits, by whoſe light, the figures which 
reſt in the memorie may be diſcerned. But when that 
findeth ſatis faction, it cheerfully affoordeth naturall 
heat. V Vherthrough the reaſonable ſoule obtaineth 
ſufficient cleerneſſe to ſee whatſocuer is written in the 
head. This defect do men of gteat vnderſtanding par- 
take, v ho are pinching, and relie much on their intereſt 
and in ſuch is the propertie of that counſellor beſt diſ- 
cerned. But who ſo falleth into due conſideration here- 
of, ſhall obſerue it to be an action of luſtice, that he who 
laboureth in another mans vineyard be well paied his 
wages. | 
The like reaſon is currant forthe phiſitions, to whom 
(when they are wel hired)many remedies preſent them 
ſelues: otherwiſe, the art (aſwell in them as the lawyer) 
{lippeth out of their fingers. But here a matter veric im- 
portant is to be noted, namely; that the good imagina- 
nation of the phiſttion, diſcouereth on a ſodain what is 
neceſiarie to be done. And it he take leiſure and farther 
conſideration, a thouſand inconueniences come into 
his fancie, which hold him in ſuſpenſe, and this. while 
the occaſion of the remedie paſſeth away. Therefore it 
is neuer good, to aduiſe the ghiſition to conſider well 
what he hath in hand, but that he forthwith execute 
what firſt he purpoſed. For we haue prooued hereto- 
fore, that much ſpeculation maketh the naturall heat to 
auoid out of the head, and again the ſame may encreaſe 
O far forth, as to turmoile the imagination. But the phi- 
ſition in whom it is ſlacke, ſhall not doe amiſſe to vſe 
long contemplation: for the heat aduancing it ſelſe vp 
to 
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to the braine, ſhall come to attaine that point, which to 
this power is behooffull. | nf 
The third doubt in the matters alreadie reheatſed, 
hath his anſwer verie manifeſt : for the difference of the 
imagination, with which we play at cheſſe, requireth a 
certaine point of heat, to ſee the draughts, and he that 
plaieth well faſting, hath then the degree of heat requiſit 
thereunto. But through the heat of the meat, the tame 
exceedeth that point which was neceſſatie, and ſo he 
plaieth worſe. The contrarie befalleth to ſuch as play 
well after meales, for the heat riſing vp togither with the 
meat and the wine, arriueth to the point, which wanted 
whiles he was faſting. It is therefore nerdfull to amend 
a place in Plato, who ſaith, that nature hath with great 
wiſdòme diſioyned the liuer from the braine, to the end 
the meat with his vapours, ſhould not trouble the con- 
templation of the reaſonable ſoule. But here if he mean 
thoſe operations which appertain to the vndetſtanding, 
heſpeaketh very well, but it can take no place in anie of 
the differences of the imagination. Which is ſeen by ex- 
perience in feaſts and banquets: for when the gueſts are 
come to mid meale, they begin to tell pleaſant tales, 
merriments, and ſimilitudes; where at the beginning, 
none had a wordito ſay; but at the end of the feaſt, their 
tongue ſaileth them, for the heat is paſſed beyond the 
bound, requiſit for the imagination. Such as need to eat 
and drinke a little, to the end the imagination may lift 
vp it ſelfe, are melantholicke by aduſtion: for ſuch haue 
their brain like hot lime, which taken vp into yourhand, 
is cold and drie in feeling: but it you bath the ſame in a- 
ny liquor, you cannot endure the heat which groweth 
therof. Anti e wy 
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238 A Triall of Wits. | 
which Plato alleageth, whercby(they forbad their Cap- 
tains to drinke wine, when they went to their wars, and 
likewiſe their gouernours, diving the yeare of their of- 
fice. And albeit Plato held the ſame for a veiie iuſt law, 
and neuer maketh an end of commending the lame; yet 


it behooueth to make a diſtinction: we haue alleaged 


heretofore, that the worke of iudging appertaineth to 
diſcourſe, and that this power abhorreth heat, and ther- 
tore receiueth much dammage hy wine: but to gouern 
a common - wealth, (which is a diſtinct matter from ta- 
king into your hand a proceſſe, & giuing ſentence ther- 
vpon) belongeth to the imagination, and that tequireth 
heat. And the gouernor not arriuing to the point, which 
is requiſit, may well drinke a little wine, ſo to attaine the 
ſame. The like may be ſaĩd touching the generall of an 
army, whoſe counſell partaketh alſo with the imagina- 
tion. And if the naturall heat be by any hot thing to be 
aduanced, none petformeth it ſo well as wine; but it is 
requiſit, that the ſame be tempetatly taken, for there is 
nonouriſhment which ſo giueth and reaueth a mans 
wit, as this liquor. VVherefore it behooueth the 
Generall, to know the maner of his imagination, whe- 
ther the ſame be of thoſe which need meat and drinłe to 
ſupply the heat that wanteth, or to abide faſting: for in 
this _ confiſteth how to mannage his affaires well 
or euill;-. | | 


CHAP. xIIII 
How we may know 10 what difference of abilitie the office of p 


king appertaineth, and what ſignes he ought to baue, mbo en- 
ioyeth this maner of wit. | | 


VVhen 
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3 Hen Salomon was choſen king and head 
< al of ſo great and numbertull a people, as 
2 that of Iſraell; the text ſaith, that for go- 

5 4 uerning and ruling them, he craued 
SGI] wiſdom from heauen, and nothing be- 

— ſides. V Vhich demand ſo much pleaſed 
God, as in reward of hauing asked ſo well, he made him 
the wiſeſt king of the world, and not ſo contented, he 
gaue him great riches and glorie, euermore holding his 
requeſt in better price. V Vhence is manifeſtly gathered, 
that the greateſt wiſdome and knowledge which may 
poſſibly be in the world, is that foundation, vpon which 
the office of a king relieth. VVhich concluſion is ſo cer- 
taine and true, as it were but loſt labour to ſpend time in 
the proofe therof. Only it behooueth to ſhew to what 
difference of wit the art of being aking, and ſuch a one 
as is requiſit for the common · wealth, appertaineth: and 
to vnfold the tokens, whereby the man may be known 
who is indowed with this wit and abilitie. VVhere- 
through it is certaine, that as the office of a king excee. 
deth ki the arts in the world; ſo the ſame requireth a 
perfection of wit in the largeſt meaſure that natute can 
deuiſe. What the ſame is we haue not as yet defined: 
for we haue been occupied in diſtributing; to the other 
arts, their differences & maners. But ſince we now haue 
the ſame in handling, it muſt be vnderſtood that of nine 
temperatures, which are in mankind, one onely (ſaith 
Galen) maketh a man ſo furpaſſiag wiſe, as by nature he 
can be. VVherin the firſt qualities are induch waight 
arid meaſure, that the heat exceedeth not the cold, nor 
the moiſt the drie; but are found in ſuch equalitie and 
conformitie, as it really they were not contraries, nor 
had any naturall oppoſition . 2 an in- 
rument 
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tion. How much dam 


nerall. 


nature not ſo much as in a 


ſtrument ſo appliable to the operations of the reaſona- 
ſoule, that man commeth to poſſeſſe a perfect memorie 
of things paſſed, and a great imagination to ſee what is 

to come, and a great vnderſtanding, to diſtinguiſh, in- 
ferre, argue, iudge, and make choice. The other diffe- 
rences of wit (by vs recounted) haue not anie one a- 
mongſt them of ſound perfection: for if a man poſſeſſe 
great vnderſtanding, he cannot (by means of much dri- 
neſſe) compriſe the ſciences which appertain to the ima- 
gination and the memorie; and if he be of great ima- 
gination, by reaſon of much heat, he remaineth vnſuth. 
cient for the ſciences of the vnderſtanding and the me. 
moric, and if he enioy a great memorie, we haue tofore 
expreſſed how vnable thoſe of much memory (through 
their exceſſiue moiſture) do prooue for all the other fci- 
ences. Only this difference of wit, which we now are a 
ſearching is that, which anſwereth all the arts in propor- 

| e the vnableneſſe of adioy- 
ning the reſt, breedeth to any ont knowledge, Plato no- 
teth, ſaying; That the perfection ot ech in particular, de- 
pendeth on the notice and knowledge of chem all in ge- 


No ſort of knowledge is found ſo diſtinctly and ſe- 
uered from another, but that the skill in the one much 
aideth to the others perfection. But how ſhall we do, if 
hauing ſought for this difference of wit with great dili- 
0 4oulz your gence in all Spaine, I can find but one ſuch? Whereby ! 
one king. conceiue, that Galen ſaid verie well, That out of Greece, 
dream, maketh any man tem- 
perat, or with a wit requifirfortheſciences. Andthe 
ſame Gelen-allcagerthi the reaſon hereof, ſaying, That 
Greece is the moſttemperat region of the world. Where 
the heate of the aire excecdeth not the cold, nor the 


moilt 
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moiſt the dry. VVhich temperature, maketh men very 
wiſe and able for all the Sciences, 75 appe dreth, conſide- 
ring the great number of famous mẽ, ho thence haue 
iſſued, as Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Hippocrates, Calen, Theo- 
phrafias, Demoſthenes, Homer, Thales Mileſins, Diogenes 
Cynicus, Solon, and infinit other wiſe men mentioned in 
hiſtories, whoſe works we find repleniſhed with all ſci- 
ences. Not as the writers of other prouinces, who if 
they treat of phiſicke, or any other ſcience, it prooues a 
miracle, for them to alleage any other ſort of ſcience in 
their aid or fauour. All of them are beggerly and with- 
out furniture, as wanting a wit capable ot all the arts. But 
which we may moſt maruell at in Greece is, that wher- 
as the wit of women is found ſo repugnant vnto lear- 
ning (as hereafter we will prooue) yet there haue been 
ſo many ſhe Greckes, ſo ſpecially ſeen in the ſciences, as 
they haue grown into competencie with the ſufficien+ 
teſt men: as namely Leontia, a moſt wiſe woman, who 
wroteagainſt Theophraſias, the greateſt Philoſopher of 
his time, reproouing him for many errors in philoſo- 
phy. But if we looke into other Prouinces of the world, 
hardly ſhall we find ſprung vp any one wit that was no- 
table. VWVhich groweth for that they inhabit places diſ- 
tempered, where men become brutiſh, ſlow of capacitie, 
and ill conditioned. i; 

For this cauſc Ariſtotle moueth a doubt, ſay ing; VVhat 
meaneth it, that thoſe who inhabita country, either o- 
uer cold, or ouer hot, are fierce and fell in countenance 
and conditions, To which probleme he anſwereth ve- 
tie well, ſaying; that a good temperature, not only ma- 
keth a good grace in the body, but alſo aideth the wit 
and abilitie. And as the exceſſes of heat & cold do hin. 


det nature, that ſhe cannot * a man in good bus 
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242 A Trial of Wits. 
So(alſo for the like rea ſon) the harmonie of the ſoule is 
turned topſie turuie, and the wit prooucth flow and 
dull. . 
This the Greeks well wiſt, inaſmuch as they termed 
all the nations ofthe world Barbarians, confidering their 
ſlender ſufficiencie and little knowledge. VVhence we 
ſee, that of ſo many that are borne and ſtudie out of 
Greece, if they be Philoſophers, none of them arriueth 
to the perfection of Plato, and Ariſtatie: if Phiſitions, to 
e and Calen: if orators, to D 9: Poets, 
to Homer : and ſo in the reſidue oſ the ſciences parts, the 
Greeks haue euer held the formoſt ranke beyond al con- 
tradiction. At leaſt the probleme of 4rifotleis verie well 
verified in the Greeks : for verily they are the men of 
molt ſufficiencie and loſtieſt capacity in the world: were 
it not that they liue in diſgrace, oppreſſed by force of 
armes in bondage, and all hardly intreated, by the com · 
ming of the Turks, who banniſhed all learning, and cau- 
ſed the Vnĩuerſitie of Athens, to paſſe vnto Paris in 
France, where at this day the ſame cõtinueth. And (thus 
through want of manurance) ſo many gallant wits (as 
we haue before teported) are vtterly 3 In the o- 
ther regions out of Greece, though ſchools and exerciſe 
of learning are planted, yetno man hath proued in them 

of any rare excellency. 3 1 b 
The Phiſition holdeth he hath waded very far, if with 
his wit he can attain to that which Hippocrates and Galen 
delivered, and the naturall Philoſopher reckoneth him 
ſelfe ſo full of knowledge, as he can be capable of no 
more, if he once grow to the vnderſtanding of Ar:Fotle. 
But this notwithſtanding, it goeth not for an vniuerſall 
rule, that all ſuch as haue Greece for their birth. place, 
mult of force be temperate and wile, and all the reſidue 
- diſtem- 
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diſtemperat and ignorant:for the ſame Galeprecountert 
of Unacharſis,who was born in Scythia, that he carried 
the reputation of a rare wit amongſt the Grecians, 
though himſelfe a Barbarian. A Philoſopher, borne in 
Athens, falling in contention with him, ſaid vnto him; 
get thee hence thou Barbarian. Then Anacharſranſwe- 
red, My countrey is to me a ſhame, and ſo art thiou to 
thine: for Scythia, being a region ſo diſtemperat, and 
where ſo many ignorant perſons liue, my ſelf am grown 
to knowledge, and thou being borne in Athens, a place 
of wit and wiſdome, wert neuer other than an Aſſe. In 
ſort, that we need nor vtterly deſpaite in tegard df the 
temperature: ncither thinke ita cafe of impoſſibilitie, to 
meet here withall out of Greece, and eſpecially in Spain, 
a region not verie diſt rat: for as I haue found one 
of theſe differences in Spaine, fo it may well be, that 
there are many others not yet come to knowledge, and 
which Thaue not been able to find our. It ſhall doe well 
therefore, to intreat of the tokens, by which a temperat 
man may be diſcerned, to the end where ſuch a one is, 
he may not be hidden. 

Many ſignes haue the Phiſitions laid down to diſco- 
uer this difference of wit, but the moſt principall, and 
which affoord beſt notice, are theſe following. 

I be firſt (faith Galen) is to haue his haite abourne, 4 
colour between white and red; and that paſſing from 
age to age, they euer become more golden. And the rea- 
ſon is vetie cleere : for the materiall cauſe whereof they 
haire conſiſteth, the Phiſitions ſay, is a groſſe vapour, 
which ariſeth from the digeſtion, that the brain maketh 
at the time of his nouriſhment; and lodłe what colour 
is ofthe member, ſuch alſo is that ot his excrements . If 
the braine in his compoſition partake much of * 

R jj the 
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thehairein growthis white, ifmuchicholer; ſaffron co 
toured :butiftheſe two humoursreft: equally mingled, 
the braine becommeth temperat, hot, cold, moi md 

dry;andthe haire abourue partaxing bothi the extremes. 
True it is/Hippogratesdairh e this colour iu men, who 
line vnder the North. as are the Engliſh, Flemmiſh, and 
Almains ſpringeth, for that their whitneſſe is patched 
vp wich much cold, and not for the reuſon by vs allea; 
ged. ler this yang reg UN welad- 

0 tation on flip into error. : 
5 ww cond.tokeriwh ha man who lbeiendow?d 
withthis difference of nt hae ach Galen,to he 
well (haped,of good countenance; of ſeemly grace, and 


cheerhill : in — ber-. . Wen ue 3 
him, as a fe ofra 


3 

plain: eee * 
wel 1. N ſhealyaics formeth of things. poſſible, 
bell and mo We kind: but being p — 
en placeth her ſtudie in Seng the 
braine, fot that amorigſt all other parts of che bodie; the 
ſame is the principal ſeat of the reaſonable ſoult hence 
we ſoe many men to be great and foule, indyete of anex- 

cellent wit, F * | s * 0 25121. Bib 
The quandue of body,whicha man out 
to haue (ſaith Cale) is not reſolutely determined by na- 
ture, for he may he long: ſhott, and of mean ſtature, con- 
formable to the quantitie of the tempetat ſced, which it 
had when. it was ſhaped But as touching that which ap- 
penaſpeih to the wit in temperat t perſons a mean ſtatute 
is better ihan either a great or little. And if we muſt lean 
to either of the extreames, it is betier to encline to the 
little than to the great: -for the bones and ſuperfluous 
gra (as we haue r by che opinion 
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Plato and Ariſtatle) brin t dammage to the wit. 

able ee e — wont 
to demand, whence it proceedeth, that men of ſmall ſta- 
ture, are ordinarily more wiſe, than thoſe of long ſta- 
ture. And for proofe hereof, they cite Hamer, who faith 
that7 {ſes was very wiſe, and little of bodie; and contra- 
riwiſe A#ax very fooliſh,and in ſtature tall. To this que. 
ſtion they male verie ſimple anſwer. ſaying, that the rea- 
ſonable ſoule gathere 


b d into a narrow roome, hath ther- 
by more force to worke conformably to that old ſaw, 
Vertue is of more force vnited than diſperſed: and con- 
trariwiſe making abode in a body long and large, it wan- 
teth ſufficient vertue to moue and animat the ſame. But 
this is not the reaſon thereof: for we ſhould rather ſay, 
that long men haue much moiſture in their compoſiti- 
on, which extendeth out their fleſh, and ableth the ſame 
to that increaſe which the naturall heat doth euer pro- 
cure. The contrarie betideth in little bodies: for through 
their much drineſſe, the fleſh cannot take his courſe, nor 
the naturall heat enlarge or ſtretch it out, and therefore 


8 ture. And we haue carſt proued 
amongſt the firſt qualities, none bringeth ſo 
dammage to the operations of the reaſonable ſoule, as 
much moiſture, and that none ſo farrequickneth the vn- 

derſtanding, as drineſſe. latent fn 
The third ſigne(ſaith Galen) by which a temperat man 

kr wp hebe vertuous and of good con- 
itions: for if he be lewd and vitious, Plus affirmeth it 


oweth for that in man there is ſome diſtemperat qua- 
2 him to offend: and ilch a one will 


e, which 
practiſe that which is e to vertue, it behooueth, 
that firſt he renounce his owne naturall inclination. But 


of 
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ofa diligence, for the inferiour powers require 
4 at his hands, that is contrarie to reaſon. There. 


fore G 


temperature, we need preſcribe no diet what he ſhall eat 
and drinke : for he neuer exceedeth the quantitie and 


faith, that to a man who is poſſeſſed of this 


meaſure which phiſicke would aſſigne him. And Galen 
contenteth not himſclfe to terme them moſt temperat: 
but moreouer auoucheth, that ĩt is not neceſſary to mo- 
derat their other paſſions of the ſoule: for bis anger, his 
ſadneſſe, his pleaſure, and his mirth, are alwaies meaſu. 
req by reaſon. Whence it followeth, that they are euer · 
Bo healchful and neuer diſeaſed, and this is the fourth 
r | | n NI. g 
| > put herein Galen ſwarueth from reaſon: for it is im- 
poſſible to frame a man, that ſhalbe in all his 
powers, as the body is temperat, and that his wrathfull 
and concupiſcentiall power, get not the ſoueraigntie o- 
uer reaſon, and incite him to ſin. For it is not fitting to 
ſuffer any man (how temperat ſoeuer)to follow alwaies 
his owne naturall inclination without gainſetting and 
correcting him by reaſon . This is eaſily vnderſtood, 
conſidering the temperature which the braine oughi to 
haue, to the end the ſame may be made a conuenient in- 
ſtrument for the reaſonable facultic : and that which the 
heart ſhould hold, to the end the wrathfull power ma 
couet glorie, empire, victorie, and ſoueraigntie ouer all: 
and that which the liuer ought to haue for diſgeſting the 
meats, and that which ought to reſt in the colds, to be 
able to preſerue mankind, and to increaſe the ſame. Of 
the brain, we haue ſaid ſundry times tofore, that it ſhould 
retaine moiſture, for memory; drineſſe, for diſcoutſe; 
and heat, for the a en s But for all this, his natu- 
tall temperature is cold and moiſt; and by reaſon of the 
F more 


Fl 
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more ot leſſe of theſe two qualities, ſomtimes we terme 
it hot, and ſomtimes cold; now moiſt, then dtie: but 
the cold and moiſt grow to predominat. Theiliuer, 
wherein the facultie ot concupiſcence reſideth, hath for 
his naturall temperature, heat and moiſture to predomi- 
nate; and from this itneuer altereth, ſo long as a man li- 
ueth. And it ſomtimes we ſay it is cold, it groweth, for 

that the ſame hath not all the degrees of heat requiſit to 

his owne operations. As touching the heart, which is 
the inſtrument of the wrathfull facultie, Galen affirmeth 
it of his owne nature to be ſo hot, as if (while a creature 
liueth) we put our finger into his hollowneſſe, it will 
grow impoſſible to hold the fame there one moment 
without burning. And albeit ſomtime we terme it cold; 
vet we may not conceiue, that the ſame doth predomi- 
nate: for this is a caſe impoſſible, but that the ſame con- 
ſiſteth not in ſuch degree of hear, as to his operations is 
behooffull. 

In the cods, where the other part of the concupiſei- 
ble maketh abode: the like reaſon raketh place, for the 
predomination of his naturall temperature, is hot and 
dtie. And it ſomtimes we ſay, that a mans cods are cold, 
we muſt not abſolutly fo vnderſtand the ſame: neither 


to predomination: but that the of heat, requifit 


hy inferre,thatifa man be well compounded and inſtru- 
mentalized, itbehobueth of force, that he have excel: 
ſine heat in his heart: forotherwiſe the wrathfull facul- 
de would grdor verie remiſſeʒ and if the liver be not ex. 
ceeding hot, it cannot diſgeſt thè meat; nor male bloud 
than cold, a man will and without 

being 


248 A Trial of Wits. 

(being of ſuch force as we haue ſaid) it ſolloweth of ne- 
ceſſuie, that the braine take alteration through much 
heat, which is one of the qualities that moſt pair.eth rea- 
ſonz and which is worſt, the will being free, inciteth and 
inclineth it ſelſe to condiſcend to the gare of che 
lower portion. | (|, - 

By this reckoning it Apen; oe nature cannot fa: 
ſhion ſuch a man as may be perfect in al his powers, not 
produce him inclined to vertue. How repugnant it is 
vnto the nature of man, that he become inclined to ver- 
tue, is eaſily prooued, conſidering the compoſition of 
the firſt man, which though the moſt perfect that euer 
mankind enioyed ſauing that of Chriſt our redeemer; 
and ſhaped by the hands of ſo great an artificer: yet if 
Sad had not Ted into him a ſupern atrall qualirie; 

which might keepe down his inferiour part; it was im: 
poſſible Gbidiog i in the principles of his owne nature) 
het he ſhould not be enclined to euill. And'thar God 
made Adam of a perfect power to wrath and concupi- 
ſcence, is well to be vnderſtood, in the äidand cot 
manded him, Encreaſe and multiply and toreplenifh 
the earth. It is ceitaine chat he gane them an able 
power for procreation, & made them not ofa cold com- 
plexion, inaſmucha hł commanded him thathe ſhogld 
people the earii wumen / which workecaanorbe ac2 
compliſhed without —— And 'noleſls 
heat did he beſtgw,vpon the facultie nintitiue : witch 
which he wastoreflotehisconfumedfubltdnco,nitues 
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ATrlall ry Wins 49 
macke and liner, cold and of little heat, for vertain they 
could not haut "digeſted their meat, nor _ 
ſelues 900 aliue in the world: He fortified 
the heart; and guiie tie ume a wtathfulbfataltie, ith 
might yeeld him apt to bea king anditord} ande com- 
mand the whole world, and ſaid vnto them, Do you ſub. 
due the cartliq and toitimantÞ ouer the f es of the ſea, 
and the = oftheaire; and all the beaſts that mooue 
on the face of the earth. But it he had not giuen them 


much heut they had not partalen fo much viuac hie; nor 
authorit eee eee 
1 
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vnto the forenientioned members dear, 
bee fed tothe faceltiextaſonable , and forthe 
fime n bruine edi in ſuch and ofix 
ſubſtatice —— — elame' 
diſcourſe, tolophize; and vſe * know- 


ledge. For we —— and heretofore 
to beſtoa ſupernatufall knowledge 
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230 4 Triall Wis, 
and this is tearmed by the Diuines Originall luſtice, by 
which they come to repreſſe che brunts of the inferiour 
portion, and the part — remaineth ſuperiour, 
and enclined to — But when our firſt parents offen. 
ded, they loſt this qualitie, and the iraſcible and concu. 
— remained in their nature, and ſupetriout to rea- 
on, in reſpect of the ſtrength of the three — that 
we ſpale of, and man reſted readie euen from his youth, 


vnto euill. ve — © FI 
; Adam was creat in the age of youth, which (after the 
ſitions) is the maſttempejat of all 25 e, and 


rom ihat age foorth,he was enclined to euilnes, ſauing 

chat linle time,whilſt he preſerued himſelfe in grace by 

originall iuſtice. From this doctrine e gather in good 

| oaruriPhiloſo phie, that if a man be td; perfortme any 

| action of vertue —. gainſaieng of the ſſeſſi, it is im- 

poſſible that he can put the ſame in execution, without 

outwardaydof grace ; for the qualities with which the 

inferiout power wofketh, are greater efficacie. I ſayd, 

with — — ver- 

- wesin — — for that he hath his powers of 

wrath and concupiſcence feeble, as chaſtitie in a cold 

perſon, but this is rather an impotencie of operation 

chan a vertu: for whick cauſe; had not the catholicke 

church taught vs, that without the ſyeciall aid of God, 

we could not haue ouercome our one nature; Philoſo- 

phie naturall — —-— — | 

0 en Which Can w 
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A Triallof Wits. * 
reſiſt the cauſes and occaſions which engender diſeaſes 


and this was that which the roiall prophet Daud meant, 


The daies of our age in themſelues are ſeuentie yeares, 
but if in the potentates there be eightie or more, it is 
their paine and ſorrow : as iſ he ſhould ſay, The number 
of yeares which men ordinarily do liue, arriue vnto ſe- 
uentie, and if potentates reach vnto eightie, thoſe once 
paſſed, they are dead on their fect. He tearmeth thoſe 
men potentates, who are of this temperature, for more 
than any other they reſiſt the cauſes which abridge the 
life. Galen layeth dove the laſt token, ſayeng, that they 


are very wile, of great memorie for things paſſed, of 


great imagination to foreſee thoſe to come, and of great 
vnderſtanding to find out the truth of all matters. 


from a temperature that is vicious Such a wit as this 
ſuredly, was not framed by nature to addict it ſelfe vnto 
the ſtudie ot the Latine tongue, Logicke, Philoſophie, 
Phiſicke, Diuinitie, orthe Lawes: for put caſe he might 
eaſily attaine theſe ſciences, yet none of them can fully 
repleniſh his capacitie; only the office of a king isin pro- 
portion anſwerable therevnto, and in ruling and gouer- 
ning ought the ſamè ſolely to he imploied. This ſhal ea- 
ſilie be ſeene if you rum oùer the tokens and properties 
ofa temperat man, which we haue laid downe, by taking 
into conſideration, how fitly ech of * — with 
the roiall ſceꝑter, and ho impertinent they ſhew for 
the other arts and ſciences. „ 
That a bing bu faite and gratious, is one of the things 
which moſt inuiteth his ſubiects to loue him and wiſh 


him well; For the obiect of loue {ſaith Plato) is beautie 


and a ſeemly proportion: andifa ling be hardly fiiſou- 
red, and badly ſhaped, it is impoſſible that his ſubitcts 
5 can 
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252 eATriall of Wits. 
can beare him affection, rather they reake it a ſhame, that 
æ⁊ man vnperfect and void of the gifts of nature, ſhould 
haue ſway and commaundement ouer them. To be ver- 
tuous and of good conditions, eaſily may we gather 
how greatly it importeth ; for he who ought to order 
the liues ot his ſubiects, and deliuer vnto them rules and 
lawes to liue conformably to reaſon, it is requiſit that he 
forme the ſame alſo in his owne perſon: for as the 
Ling is, ſuch are the great, the meane, and the inferiour 
ons. A.. rn! 1 
Moreouer, by this means he ſhallmake his comman- 
dements the more ay on 6. with the better title 
may chaſtiſe ſuch as do not 0 them. Toenioy a 
rfection in all the powers which gouern man, name- 
y; the generatiue, nutritiue, wrathfull and reaſonable, 
is more neceſſarie in a king, than any artiſte whatſoe- 
euer. For (as Plato deliuereth) in a well ordered com- 
mon. wealth, there ſhould be appointed certain ſuruei- 
ours who might with skill looke into i the qualities of 
ſuch perſons as are to be married, and giue to him a wife. 
anſwerable vnto him in proportion, and to euerie wife 
2 conuenient husband. Through this diligence, the 
principall end of matrimonie ſhould not become vaine; 
for we ſee by experience, that a woman ho could not 
conceiue ot her firſt husbãd, marrying another, ſtraght- 
waies beareth children; and many men haue no chil- 
dren by their firſt wife, taking another, ſpeedily come 
to be fathers. * nierte Re | 
- Now this skill (faith Plato) is principally behooffull 
in the marriage of kings: for it heing a maiter of ſuch im- 
portance, forthe peace and quiet of the kingdome, that 
the Prince haue lawfull children to ſucceed in the eſtate, 


it may ſo fall, chat the king marryingatalladuentures, 
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Trial of Wits. 253 
ſhall take a barraine woman to wife, with whom he ſhal 
be combred all daies of his life, withoùt hope of iſſue. 
And it he deceaſe without heires of his body, ſtraighe- 
waies it muſt be decided by ciuill wars, who ſhall com. 
mand next after him. But Zrppocrates ſaith, this art is ne. 
ceſſario for men that are diſtemperat, and not for thoſe 
who Os ake this' perfect temperature by vs deſcribed. 
Theſe need no ſpecial choice in their wife, nor to ſearch 
out which may anſwere them in proportion: for whom 
ſoeuer they marry withal ( ſaith Galen) lorthwith they be- 
get iſſue, but this is vndetſtood, when the wife is ſound, 
and ot the age wherein women by order ot nature, may 
conceiue and bting forth: in ſort, that fruitfulneſſe is 
more requiſit in a king than in any artiſt wharfocuer, for 
reafons tofore alleaged. 5 157010 $11: 10 

Fhe nutritiue power (faith Galen) if the ſame be glut- 
ee men feu u pa. ſpringeth, for that the li-. 
uer and ſtomacł : want the temperature which is requiſit 
for their tions: and for this cauſe men become rio- 
tous and ſhott liued. But if theſe members poſſeſſe their 
due temperature and compoſition, the ſelſe Galen affir- 
meth; that they couet no greater quantitie of meat and 
drink than is conuenient for pteſeruation oflife. Which 
eee ie is of ſo great importance for a king, that God 
oldeth that land for bleſſed, to whoſe lot ſuch a Prince 
befallettr. Bleſſed is the land (ſaith he in Ecclrſſaſſicus) 
whoſe king is noble, and whoſe princes feed in due 
times, for their refreſhment,and not fortiotouſneſſe. Of 
thewrkthfnl facultie if the ſam be extended or remiſſe, 
it is atoken (ſaith Galen) that the heart is ill compoſed, 
and partaketh not that temperature, which is requiſit for 
hisoperations.From which two extreams, a king ought 
to be fartlier diſtant, than any other artiſt, For roi 74 
wratli- 
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wrathfulneſſe with much maketh aer forthe 
ſubiects auaile. And as illy fitteth it for aki his 
wrathfull power remiſle : for if he ſlightly —— 
parts and 1 — in his kingdome, he groweth out of 


awe and reuerence amongſt his ſubies ; ; whencegreat 
dammages and veric diſficult to be remedied, doe accu- 
ſtomably ariſe in the 3 — on 
who is temperat. groweth di oũ 
and can — himſelle as ĩs requiſi 5 1 

is as neceſſarie to be ſetled in a king, as anie of thoſe 
which we haue before remembred. How much it im- 
porteth that the facultie reaſonable, the imagination, the 
memotie, and the  vnderſtanding, be — greater perfect 
on in a king than in any other, is eaſiſy to be 
for the other arts and ſciences (as it ſeemeth)maybeob- 
tained and put in practiſe by the force of mans wit: but 
to gouern a kingdome, and to preſerue the ſame in e 
and concord, not only requireth, that the king be 
dowed with a natural wiſedom to execute the e 
ĩt is alſo neceſſary, that God particularly aſſiſt him wich 
his vnderſtanding, andaid him in governing : whence 
it was well noted in the ſcripture The heart of theking 
is in the hand of God. To liue alſo many yeares, and to 
enioy continuall health, is a propertie more con 
for a good ling than for any other artiſan. For his indu- 
ſtry and trauell, breedeth an vniuerſall good to all: and if 
he faile to hold out in healthfulneſle the common. 
wealth falleth to ruine. 

All this doctrine here laid downeby vs, will be cui- 
dently confirmed, if we can find in any hiſtory, that at 
any time there was any king choſen, in whom anie of 
thoſe tokens and conditions by vs recited, were not 
wanting. And 1 this as peculier to her nature, 
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Aal ef Was. * 255 
that ſhe neuer lacketh arguments, whereby to be confir- 


med. | | | 
Tae diuine ſcriptuie recounteth, that God falling in 


_ diſlike with Saul, for that he had ſpared ( Amalrcts life 
commanded Samuei that he ſhould go to Bethleem, an 


annoint for king of Iſracl, ene okthe eight ſons of 7effe. 
Now the holy man, preſuming that God had a liking to 
Elisb,for that he was tall of ſtature; demanded of him, 
Is this man,herein the preſence of my Lord,his Chriſt? 
to which queſtion he was anſwered in this maner, Take 
not to his countenance, nor tothe talneſle of his 
ſtature, for I haue refuſed him. I iudge not man by his 
looke: for man ſecth the things outwardly apparent, but 
the Lord diſcerneth the heart; As if God ſhould ſay, 
Marke not(O Samuel) the high ſtature of Eliab, nor that 
manly countenance which thou beholdeſt: for l haue 
tried that in Sani. You men iudge bythe outward nes, 
but I caſt mine eye vpon the iudgement and wiſedom, 
wherewith a people is to be gouerned. 

Samuel miſtruſting his owne skill in chuſing, Ee 
on ſarther in the charge which was commanded him; 
asking ſtil} of God, vpon cuery one, which of them he 
ſhould annoint for king: and becauſe God held him- 
ſelfe contented with none ot them, he {aid vntoJeſe;haſt 
thou yet no more ſonnes but thoſe who ſtand before 


vs? Who anſwered, ſaying; That he had yet one more, 
who kept his beaſts, but he was of little growth : him 


ſeeming, that therfore he was not ſufficĩent to weeld the 
royall ſcepter. But Samuel now u iſted, that a great ſta- 
ture was no ſure tolen, cauſed him to be ſent for. And 
it is a point worth the noting, that the holy Scripture, 
before it expreſſed how he was annointed king, ſaid in 


this maner; But he was abourne haired, and of a faire 
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Trial ef Wits. 
countenance, and a viſage well ſhaped, ariſe and annoint 
him, for this is he. In ſort, that Dauid had the two firſt 
tokens, of thoſe which we recounted, abourne haired, 
handſome ſhaped, and of a meane ſtature. To be ver- 
tuous and well conditioned, which is the third ſigne ea- 
ſily we may conceiue, that he was therwithall endowed, 
ſeeing that God ſaid, l haue found a man after my heart: 
for albeit he ſinned ſundry times, yet for all that, he loſt 
not the name and habite of vertue. Euen as one by ha. 
bite vitious, though he performe ſome good morrall 
works, doth not therefore leeſe the name of lewd and 
vitious. That he led all the courſe of his life in health, 
it ſnould ſeeme may be prooued; becauſe in his whole 
: hiſtorie, mention is made of his ſicknes but once(&tthis 
| is anaturall diſpoſition , of all ſuchasarelonglyued.) 
Now becauſe his naturall heat was reſolued, and that he 

could not rake heat in his bed; to remedie this, they 

couched a verie faire lady by his ſide, who might foſter 

him with heat. And here through he lined ſo manie 

yeares, that the text ſaith, he deceaſed in a good age, full 

ofdaies, ofriches, and of glorie: as if it ſhould ſay, Dazid 

died in a good old age, full of daies, of tiches, and ofglo- 

rie: hauing endured ſo many trauails in the wars, and 
vndergonegreat penance for histranigreſſions: And this 

grew , for that he was temperat, & of a good complexi- 

on: for he refuſed the occaſions, which accuſtomably 

breed infirmitie, and ſhortning of mans life . His great 

wiſdome and knowledge was noted by that ſeruant of 

Saul when he faid; My lord, I know a cunning muſition, 

the ſon of 7eſſe, born in Bethieem, couragious in fight, wiſe 

in diſcourſe, and of ſcemly countenance. By which to. 

kens (aboue ſpecified) it is manifeſt, that Danid was a 

temperat man, and to ſuch is theroyall ſcepter belon. 


Sing, 
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A Triallof Wits. 25> 
ing: for his witis ofthe beſt mould that nature could 
aſhion. But there preſenteth it ſelfe a verie great diffi- 
cultie againſt this dodtrine, namely; ſeeing God knew 
all the wits and abilities of Iſrael: and likewiſe wiſt, that 
temperat men are ſeized of the wiſdom and knowledge 
requiſit to the calling ofa king:fot hat cauſe in the firſt 
election that he made, heſought not out a man of this 
ſort? Nay the text auoucheth,that Sani was ſo tall of ſta- 


ture, as he paſſed all the reſidue of Iſrael, by the head & 
ſhoulders,And this ſigne is not only ancuill roken of wit 
in natural Philoſophy, but euen God himſelſſas we haue 
d) Samuel, becauſe ( mooued by the 

of Eliab) he thereupon would haue made 


him king But this doubt d that to be true, which 
Galen ſaĩd, that out of Greece, we ſhall not (ſo much as 


in a dreame) find out a temperat man, Seeing in a 


ple ſo large (as that of Iſrael) God could not find one to a God 


chuſe for a king: but it behooued him to tarrie, till Dx. manke 


#id was grown vp, and the whiles made choice of Saul. gat va, 
For the text ſaith, that he was the beſt of Iſrael : but vere- he fas. 


ly it ſcemed he had more good nature than wiſdome, =encof tis 


and that was not ſufficient to rule and gouern. Teach 
me (laith the Pſabne) nes, diſcipline, and know- 
ledge . And this the royall Prophet Dazidſpake, ſet ing 
that it auaileth not fora king to be good and vertuous, 
vnleſſe he ioyne wiſedom and knowldge therewithall. 
By this example of king Dauid, it ſeemeth we haue ſuffi- 
ciently approoued our opinion. e es 
But there was alſo another king borne in Iſrael, of 
whom it was ſaid; Where is he that is borne king of the 
Iewes? And it we can prooue, that he was abourne hai- 
red, towardly, oſ meane bigneſſe, vertuous, healthfull, 
and of great wiſedom and knowledge, it will be no way 
| | S damage- 
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3 to chis our doctrin. The Euangeliſts buſied 
northemſclues, to ern aue of Chriſt our 
redeemer: for it ſerued not to the of that which 
handled, but is a matter which may eaſily be vn - 
derſtood, ſuppoſing that for a man to be temperat, as is 


Ub tor compriſeth all th where with natu- 
he can be edowed . And ſeeing that the holy ſpirit- 
compounded and inſtrumen him, it is certaine 


that as touching the materiall cauſe, of which he formed 
him, the diſtemperature of Nazareth could not reſiſt 
him, nor make him erre in his worke, as do the other 
naturall agents : but he performed what him beſt plea- 
ſed : for he wanted neither force, knowledge, nor will, 
to frame a man moſt perfect, and without any deſect. 
And that ſo much the rather, for that his comming (as: 
himlelfe affirmed) was to endure trauels for mans ſake, 
and to teach him the trueth. And this temperature (as 
we haue before prooued) is the beſt naturall inſtrument 
that can be found for theſe two things. Wherethrough 
hold that relaris for true, which Publius Lentulus, Vice- 
andtholdirrn- Conſul, wrote from Hicrulalem vi vnto the Roman Senat 


— — * after this maner. 


he neon There hath been ſeen in our rtime; a man who yetli- 


Heere. ueth, of great vertue, called leſus Chriſt, who by the 
2 * Gentiles, is termed the prophet of truth, and his diſ- 

| ciples ſay, chat he is the ſonne of God. He raiſeth the de- 
ceaſed, and healeth the diſeaſed, is a man of meane and 
proportionable ſtature, and of very faire countenance, - 

is looke carrieth ſuch a maieſty, as thoſe who behold 

him, arc enforced both to loue and feate him. -Hehath 

his haire coloured like a nut full ripe, reaching downto 

his eares, and from his eares to his ſhoulders, they are 

of ware colous but more bright: he hach in me middle 


of 
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ATriallof Wits. | 259 
locke, after the maner of Nazareth. His 


Marat tnf ealing:his face void of 
orchead is plain, but very pleaſing: his face void of fp 
or wrinckle, accompani 1 with a moderat colour: his 
noſthrils and mouth, cannot by any with reaſon be re- 


— his beard thicke,and reſembling his haireʒnot 
ng, but forked : his countenance veriegratious and 
graue: his eies gracefull and c and when he rebu- 
keth, he daunteth; and when he admoniſheth, he plea- 
ſeth ; hemaketh himſelfe to be beloued, and is cheerfull 
with grauitie: he hath neuer been ſeen to laugh, but to 
weep diuers times: his hands and arms are verie faite: 
in his conuerſation he contenteth verie greatly, but is 
© ſeldom in company: but being in company, is very mo- 
deſt: in his countenance and port, he is the ſeemlieſt 
man that may be imagined... In this relation, are contai- 
ned three or foure tokens of a temperat perſon. 

The firſt that he had, his haire and beard of the colour 
ofanutfally ripe, which to him that conſidereth it well 
appeareth to be a browne abourne; which colour, God 


comr..anded they heifer ſhould haue, which was to be ,y,,m Ve: 
ſacrificed as afigure of Chriſt : and when he entred into ries.) 


heauen with that triumph and maieſtie , which was re- 
quiſit for ſuch a Prince: ſome Angels who had not been 
enformed of his incarnation, ſaid; Who is this that com- 
meth from Edon, with his garments died in Bozra? as if 
they had ſaid, Who is he that commeth from the red 
Land, with his garment ſtained in the ſame die, in re- 
ſpect of his haire & his red beard, and of the bloud with 
which hewastainted* The ſame letter alſo reporteth 
bim to be the faireſt man that euer was ſeen, and this is 
the ſecond token of a temperat perſon, and ſo was it pro- 
heſied by the holy ſcripture as a ſigne whetby to know 
bins Of faire ſhape aboue all the children of men. And 
| S ij in 
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in another place he ſaith, His eies are fairer than the 
wine, and his teeth whiter than milke . Which beautie 
and good diſpoſition of body, imported much to effect 
that all men ſhould beare him affection, and that there 
might be nothing in him worthy to be abhorred. For 
which cauſe, the letter deliuereth, that all men were en- 
forced to loue him. It reciteth alſo that he was meane of 
perſonage, and that not becauſe the holy Ghoſt wanted 
matter to make him greater, if ſo it had ſeemed good: 
but (as we tofore haue ptooued by the opinion of Plats 
and Ariſtotle) becauſe when the reaſonable ſoule is bur- 
dened with much bones and fleſh, the ſame incurreth 
great dammage in his wit. (ALT 
Ihe third ſigne, namely; to be vertuous and wel con- 
ditioned, is likewilc expreſled in this letter, and the Iews 
themſelues with al their falſe witneſſes, could not proue 
the contrarie, nor reply when he demanded of them, 
VVhich of you can reprooue me of ſinne? And 7oſeph 
(through the faithfulnes which he owed to his hiſtory) 
affirmed of him that he partaked of another nature a. 
boue man, in reſpe of his goodneſſe & wiſedom, On- 
ly long lite could not be verefied of Chriſt our redee- 
mer, becauſe they put him to death being yong; where 
as if they had permitted him to finiſh his naturall courſe, 
the ſame would haue reached to 8o years and vpwards. 
For he who could abide ina wildernefle 30 daies, and 
40 nights without meat or drinke, and norbeficke nor 
dead therwithall, could better haue defended himſelfe 
from other lighter things, which had power to breed al- 
tcration or offence. Howbeit this action was reputed 
miraculous, and a matter which could not light wichin 
the compaſſe of nature. | e eee 
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4 — — 
ged,ſufficerh to make vn chatthe ſcepterroys), 
1sdue to men tharare temperate; and that ſuch are en- 
dowed with the wit and wiſdom requiſit for that office. 
But there was alſo another man, made by the prope 
hands of God, to the end heſhould be ki ord of 
ꝙ:t: TPO nr aroma 10 rn 
oflong life, and verie wiſe. And to prooue this, ſhal not 
beamilſefor our 2 oor tape Plato boldethir foramatter 
odor nature,can makea man 
ey nperat: W 1 he 
— 5 —— of great wiſdom & tem- 
perature, ſought n 
ſhould not exceed the cold, nor the moiſt the dry. And 
che diuine ſeripture, whence he borrowed this ſentence, 
ſaith not, that God created Adam in the earthly para+ 
diſe, which was that moſt temperat place whereothe 
ſpeaketh; bur chat after he had him, there he pla- 
ced him. Then our Lord God he) tooke man, and 
ſet him in the Paradiſe of pleaſure, to the end he 


there worke and take it in charge. For the power of 
infinit, & his knowledgebeyond meaſure, when 
he had a will to giue him all —_ jon that 


might be in mankinde; we muſt thinke chat neither the 
peece of earth of which he was framed, nor the diſtem- 
perature of the ſoile of Damaſcus where he was created, 
could fo gainſay him, but that he made him temperat 
The opinion of Plato,of Ariffotle, and of Galen,take place 
in'theworks of nature: and euen ſhealſo, me 
ſeuen in diſtem ons) en a perſon 

— — Ae or his haire and bis 
beardabourne, which is the firſt token of a 
man,manifeſtly appeareth. For in reſpect ofthis — 


torious ſigne, he had that name Adam hich] is to ſay (as 
5 5 ii S. Hierom 


262 A Triall 
S. Hierom interpre teth it)a red man. That he was faire & 
wel faſhioned,which is the ſecond token, cannot in him 
be denied: for when God created him, the text faith, 
God {aw all things which he had made, and they were 
verie good. Then it falleth out certaine, that he iſſued 
not from the hands of God, foule and ill ſhaped: for tne 
works of God are perfect. And ſo much the more for 
| that the trees (as the text ſaith) were faire to behold. 
| Then what may we think of Adam, whom God created 
to this principallend, that he might be Lord and preſi- 
dent of the world? That he was vertuous, wile, and well 
3 conditioned, (which are the third and fixth f gnes) 19 
. gathered out of theſe words, Let vs make a man after 
our one image and likeneſſe: for by the antient Phi- 
loſophers, the foundation on which the teſemblance 
that man hath with Godis grounded, are vertue & wit- 
dome. Thettore Plato auoucheth, that one of the grea- 
teſt contentments which God receiuethin heauen, is to 
ſeea vertuous and wiſe man, praiſed and magn —— 
on earth: for ſuch a one is his lively And 
contrariwiſe, he groweth after — ignorant and 
vitious perſons are held in and honor: which 
ſpringe th from the vnlikeneſſe between God and them. 
That he liued health full and a long ſpace (which are the 
fourth and fifth tokens) is nothing difficult to prooue, 
(Anuch a one inaſmuch as his daies were 930 yeares. Wherethrough 
en por kg 1 may now cõclude, that the man who isabourn haired, 
» Philip) faire, of meane ſtature ,vertuous, healthfull, and 4e 
ued, muſt neceſſarily beverie wiſe; and endowed with 
wit requiſit forthe ſcepterroyall. 
We haue alſo'as by the way) diſcloſed, i in whit fort 
great vnderſtanding may be vnited with much i 
nation, and much Nn e this may alſo come to 


paſſe; 


n 
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A Triall of Wits. 263 
paſſe, and yet the man not be temperat. But nature ſha- 


wy ſo few after this modell, that I could neuer find (ror ting nd 
but twoamongſtall the wits that I haue tried: but how * 

it can come to paſle, that great vnderſtanding may vnite 

with much imagination and much memoty, ina man 
not temperat, is a thing which eaſily may be conceiued, 
if you preſuppoſe the opinion ot ſome Phiſitions, who 
affirme that the imagination reſideth in the forepa 


art of 
the braine, the memorie in the hinder part, and the vn- 
derſtanding in that of the middle. And the like may be 
ſaid in our imagination, but it is a worke of great labour, 
that the braine, being( when nature createth the ſa ne) of 
the bigneſſe of a graine of pepper, it ſnould make one 
ventricle of ſeed verie hot, another verie moiſt, and the 
middle moſt of vetie dry: but in ſine this is no impoſſi- 


ble caſe. 
cb M 
44 „ | ; 128 11 
In what maner Parents may beget wiſe children, and of awit fit 


for lag. 


T falleth out a matter worthie of 
maruaile, that nature being ſuch as 
2 we all know her, wiſe, wittie, and ot 
N greatart,iudgement,and force, and 
mankind a worke of ſo ſpeciall re- 
as” 222 gard, yet for one whome ſne maketh 
See iltull and wiſe, ſhe produceth infi- 
nit depriued of wit. Of which effect my ſelle ſearching 
the reaſon and naturall cauſes, haue found (in my iudge- 
ment) that parents apply not themſclucs to the act of ge- 
neration with that order and concert which is by nature 
lune S ith © eſtabliſhed, 
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to be obſerued, to the end their children may 


knot of this matter conſiſteth, in that we cannot entreat 
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264 ATriall Mite 
eſtabliſhed:neitherknow the conditions which wi 

may-proouc of 
wiſedomeand judgement. For bythe ſame reaſon, for 
which in any temperat ot diſtemperat region; a mat 
ſhould be borne very wittie (hauing alwaies regard 
the ſelfe order of cauſes ] tere will 160000 prooue 
ſlender capacitie: now if by art we may procure a teme- 
die for this, we ſhall haue ht to the commo 
wealih the greateſt benefit that ſne can receine. But 


hereof with tearms ſo ſeem] y and modeſt, as to the na- 
turall ſnamefaſtneſſe of man is requiſit: and if for this 
reaſon I ſhould forbeare to note any part or contempla- 
tion that is neceſſarie, for certaine the whole matter 
would be marred,in fort that diuers graue Philoſo 
hold opinion, how wiſe men ordinarily beget fooli 
children, becauſe in the act of co — fo honeſti 
lake, they abſtaine from certainediligences which are of 
importance, that the ſonne may partake of his fath 
wiledome. Some antient Philofopbers haue labo 
DET outthenaturall reaſon of this naturall 
which the eyes conceiue when the inſtruments of gene 
ration are ſet before them; and why the eares take of. 
fence to heare them named: and they 2 
that nature hath framed thoſe parts with diligence 
and carefulneſſe, and for an end of D , as 
the CART e of mankind,and yet the wiſer a man 
is, the more a arr in diſlike to behold or heare 
them ſpoken of. Shame and honeſtie (ſayth Ariforle) is 
the en paſſion of the vnderſtanding, and who ſo re- 
ſteth not offended at thoſe terms and actions of genera- 
tion, giueth a ſure token of his wanting that power, * 


if we ſhould ſay, that he is me who * 
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eATriall of Wits. * 
hand into the fire, doth not feele the ſame to burne. By 
that Manilius (a no- 


chis toben, Cato the elder diſcouered, 
ale it was 
preſence of his 


ble man) was depriued of vnd i 
told him, that the other kiſſed his wife in 
daughter; for which cauſe he diſplaced him out of the 
nat, and Menilins could neuer obtaine at his hands to 
be reſtored. no hee afin Wot 
Out of this contemplation, Arifforle frameth a prob- 
leme,demaunding whence it grew, that men who de- 
lire to ſatisfie their vencrous luſts, do yet greatly ſhame 
to confeſſe it, and yet coueting to liue, to eat, or to per- 
form any other ſuch action, they ſtagger not to acknow- 
lodge it? to which probleme he ſhapeth a vety vntow. 
ard anſwer, ſaying; Perhaps it commeth, becauſe the co- 


deer ee things are neceſſary, and ſome of them 
kill if they be not accompliſhed, but the luſt of venerous 
acts, floweth from ex and is token of abundance. 


But in effect this probleme is falſe, and the anſwer none 
other: for a man not only ſhamcrh{ to maniſeſt the de- 
ſire he catrieth to companie with a woman; but alſo to 
eat, to drinle, and to ſleepe. and if a will take him to ſend 
foorth anie excrement, he dares not ſay it or do it, but 
with cumber & ſhamefaſtneſſe, and ſo gets him to ſome 
ſecret place out of ſight. Vea, we ſind inen ſo ſhametaſt, 
as though they haue a great will to make water, yet can- 
not do it it any looke vpon them, whereas if we leaue 
them alone, ſtraight · waies the vrine taketh his iſſue. And 
theſe are the appetites to ſend foorth the ſuperfluous 
things of the body, which if they were not effected, men 
ſhould dic, and 6 much ſooner than with forbearing 
meat or drink. And if there be any (faith Hippocrates) who 
ſpeaketh or actuateth this in the preſence of another, he 
is not maiſter of his ſound iudgement. * 
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be. 


that the ſeed holdeth the ſemblable with the 
ſecd-veſlels,as the vrine doth wir the for. as 


ladder, 
much vrine annoieth the bladder, ſo much ſeed — 
h the ſeed veſſels. And — opinion which AAri- 
tle held, in denieng that man and woman incur no in- 
. by retaining of ſeed, is contratie to the 
iudgement of all Phiſitions, and eſpecially of Calen who 
ſaiĩth and auoucheth, that many women remaining wi- 
dowes in their youth, haue th loſt their ſenſe, 
motion, breathing, and finally their life. And the ſelte 4- 
riſtotle reckoneth yp many diſeaſes whereunto continẽ̃t 
perſons are ſubiect in that behalfe. The true anſwer of 
this probleme cannot be yeelded in naturall Philoſor 
phie, becauſe it is notmarſhalled vnder her iuriſdictiony 
for it behooueih to to an higher, namel Mn 
ſicke, wherein Ariftotlefaich,tharrthe reaſonable ſould is 
- the loweſt of all theintelligences, and for that it parta- 
keth of the ſame generall nature with the Angels, it ſha- 
meth to behold it ſelfe placed ina body which hath fel. 
lowſhip with brute beaſts: wherethrough the divine 
ſcripturenoteth it as a myſterie, that thefirſt man being 
naked, was not aſnamed, but ſoſooneas he ſaw himſelie 5 
to be ſo, forthwith he got a couering. At which time he 
knew that through his one fault, he had loſt immor- 
tality, and that his body was become ſubiect to alterati- 
on and corruption, and thoſe inſtruments and parts 
giuen him for that of neceſſitie he muſt die and leaue an 
other in his roome;and that to preſerue himſelfein life, 
that ſmall ſpace which reſted, it bebooued him to cat 
and drinke,and to expeilthoſe noiſome and corrupt ex- 
crements. And principally he ſhamed; ſeeing chat the 
An high ſpec. Angels, with x — he had competence, were immor- 
lation, alland ſtood not in need of eating, drinking, or ſlee: 
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ping, for preſeruation+f their life -otiche>be the in · 
ſttuments of generation, but were created all at once, 
without matter, and without feare of corrupting. Ofall 
theſe points were the eies and the cares naturally done 
to ware, Wherethrough, the reaſonable ſoule groweth, 
diſpleaſed and aſhamed, that theſe things giuen mon id 
make him mortall and corruptible, are thus brought to 
his memory. And that this is a well fitting anſwele we note ter 
cuidendy perceive: for for God to content the ſoule after eee. 
wie tn yer yur enemies — 
tire , at his e the 
—ů beſto wing the — 
mei, — briehtnefle:for which rea- 
— in need to eat or drinꝭ as the btute 
_ And when men ſhall thus-wiſe dwell in 
will not ſhame to behold themſelues clothed with 
euen as Chriſt our redeemer, and his mother, no. 
thing ſhamed thereat. But it will breed an accidental 
glory ſee that the vic ol thoſe parts whichwerewont 
nd che hearing and the cies, is now ſurcxaſed- 1 
— due reckoning of this naturall mode - 
ſtie of the care, haue endeuoured to ſalue the hard and 
rou — ae and to 8 
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— rotieend ears th 
tot men cities, 
— 3 — deere mod requiſ or the common- 
by the ſimerealon they balyroue 
— — long lyued. 


haue — good to ſeuer the matter oſ this chay- 


1eryintofoureptincipalt pars tharthereby I may make 
plaine hai ſhalbe del iuered; and that the reader may 
not 
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not reſt in re The — is; to ſnew the naturall 
qualities and temperature which man & woman ought 
to poſſeſſe, to the end they may vſe — 


* what diligence the parents ought to employ, that 
their children may be male and — 1e. The ie, 


how they may become wiſe — — 
how they are Net e ee 


ſeruation of their wit. 
wehmeytcantic al. 
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To come then to the firſt x 


leaged, that Plato laieth 4 how ima welt ordered 

common · wealth, there ought to b certain ſur- 

ueiors of who by art mighrsldll; eo looks in. 
to the qualities of the perſons that are to be martied, 

and to giue ech one the wife which'anſweteth him iti 
proportion; & to euery wife het cõuenient husband. In 
which matter, Hippocriterand Gale to take ſome 
pains, and preſcribed certain precepts and rules, toknow 
— is fruitful, and who can beate no children; 
and what mam ĩs vnable for — —.— and ho able 


and likely to beget iſſue. But vt. 
—— little, and that not tonchiagal — te 


was behooffull , atleaſtfor the purpoſe which l haue in 
hand. Therefore it ee e do begin che 
art euen from his pri d briefly to giuethe ſame 
flue; and from whar,foolsand do- no :t Towhich 
175 1 3 | - 22 of Phi- 
ophy, w in 0 3 
f — 
little reaketherof. And from the notice of — dijo. 
deth all that, which as touching this: 8 
deliuered: and that is, that man * — 
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wiſe in the 


i which we ſee / is different from This bs no chaps 
a woman in noughtels (faith Galen) than only in hauing re in fight of 


his genirall members without his body. For if we make 


anotomie of a woman, we ſhall find that ſhe hath with · 
in her two: ſtories, two veſſels for ſced; and her bel 
ly ofthe fame frame as a mans member, without that a- 
ny one part is therin wanting. And this is ſo very true, 
that if when nature hath finiſhed to ſorme a man in all 
perfection, ſhe would conuert him into a woman, there 
needeth nought els to be done, ſaue only to turne his 
inſtruments of generation inwards. And iitſhe haue ſha- 
a woman, and would make a man of her, by taking 
het belly and her cods, it would quickly be perfor- 
med. This hath chanced many times in nature, aſwell 
vrhiles the creature hath been in the mothers womb, as 
after the fame was borne, wherof the hiſtories are full 
but ſome haue held them only for fables, becauſe this is 
mentioned inthe Poets, yet the thing carrieth meere 
truths for diucrs times nature hath made a female child, 
and ſhe hath ſo remained in her mothers belly for the 
ſpace of one or two months: and afterwards; plentie of 
heat growing in the genitall members, vpon ſome occa- 
fion they haue iiſued forth, and ſne become a male. To 
vom this transformation hath befallen in the mother 
womb, is afterwards plainly diſcouered, by certain mo. 
tions which they tetaine, vnſitting for the maſculinſex, 
being altogither womaniſni, & their voice ſlirill & ſweet. 
And ſuch perſons are enclined to perform womens acti- 
ons, and fall ordinarily into vnbouth offences. Contra- 
riwiſe,; nature ä — 1 — 
genetories outward, and cold growing on, they haue 
turned inward, and it became female. dees 
after ſiy is borne, for ſhe retaineth 1 
ib we 
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270 64 Triall of Wits. 
well in n as in all her motions an 
This may ſeem difficult to 5 but —— 
that which many authenticall hiſtorians aſfirme, it is a 
matter not hard to be credited. And that women haue 
been turned into men, after they were borne, the vcrie 
vulgar doe not much maruell to heare ſpoke df: for be- 
ſides that which ſundrie our clders haue laid downe for 
trueth, It befell in Spain but few yeares ſince,andthat 
wherot we find experience, is not to be called ir 
on or argument. What then the cauſe may be, that the 
| genitall members are engendred within or without, and 
the creature becommeth male or female, will fall out a 
yon; caſe, if we once know that heat extendeth and en- 
geth all things, and cold retaineth and cloſeth them 
vp. 1 it is a concluſion of all philoſophers 
and phiſitions, that if the ſeed be cold and moiſt, a wo- 
man is begotten, and not a man; and if the ſame be hot 
and dry, a man is begottenand nota woman. Whence 
we apparently gather, that there is no man, ho in re- 
ſpect of a woman, may be term ed . woman hot, 
in reſpect of a man. bh 2 
Ariflotle ſaith, it is neceſſuie for a woman to be cold 
and moiſt, that ſhe mi be likewiſe fruitfull: for ifſhe 
were not ſo, it would fall out im that her month. 
ly courſe ſhould flow, or ſhe haue milke to preſetue the 
child nine months, in her belly; and two yeares after it 
isborne ; but that the ene would lone waſt and con- 
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ſume. MG"? 1bornildoragenony don bn 
AllPhiloſophersand Philiionsanouchitharche bel. 
ly holdeth the ſame ion with mans ſeed, that the 


earth doth with corne, ind with any other graine. And 

we ſec, that if the earth want coldneſſe and moiſture, the 

husbandman duct nor ſow ö 
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ATriallof Wirs.. 271 
ſeed proſper. But ot ſoils, thoſe are m itfollandters 
tile in ns which partake moſt of cold and 
moiſt , — the regions towards 
the North, Aubade Almaine, whoſe a- 
bundance of all fruits, — mary in ſuch as 
no not the reaſon thereoſ. And in ſuchrountries as 
theſe, no married woman was euer childleſſe; neither 
can they there tell, what barrenneſſe meanetli, but are all 
fruitfull, and breed children through their abundance 
ofcoldneſſe and moiſture: But though it is true that the 
woman ſhould be cold and moiſt for conception, Yet 
ſhe may abound ſo much therin, that it may choke the 
ſeed; euen as we ſee exceſſe af raine ſpoileth the corne, 
which cannot in ouermuch coldneſſe. Whereon 
we muſt conceiue, that theſe two qualities ought to 
keep a certaine meaſurableneſſe, which when — 
ceed, or reach not vnto, the fruicfulneſſeis ſp Bip- 
pocrates holdeth that woman for fruitfull, whoſewomb 
is tempered in ſuch ſort, as the heat exceedeth not the 
cold, nor the moiſt the drie , — — 
that thoſe women who haue theirbel cold, cannot 
conceiue, no more than ſuch as are _— or verie 
300 
0 temperatzit wer 
| able bea heco conceiue, or ads ek cos For if the 
ſeed, of which ſhe was firſt formed, had been temperat, 
the genitall members would haue iſſued forth, and (he 
haue been a man. So ſhould a beard g rowon her chin, 
and her floyres ſuicraſe, and ſhe — 0 
man, as natute could produce. Likecviſe the womb in a 
cannot be predominatly hot: For if the feed 
whereof ſhe was engendred had been of that te . 
ture, ſhe ſnould haue bern born a man, and 
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272 A Triall o, Wits. 
man. This is paſt all exception, that the qualities which 
yeeld a woman fruitfull, are cold and moiſtute : fot 
the nature ot man, ſtandeth in need of much nou- 
riſnment, that he may be able to vie procreation, and 
continue his kind. Wherethrough we ſee, that amongſt 
all the females of brute beaſts, none haue their monthly 
courſes as a woman. Therefore it was tequiſite to make 


her * e and mdiſt, and that in ſuch a de 
as that ight breed much flegmatick bloud, an 
be able to waſt or conſume the ſame. I ſaid legmaricke 
blond, becauſe this is ſeruiceable to the breeding of 
mille; by which Hippocrates and Galewauouch, the crea- 
ture is releeued, all the time it remaineth in the mothers 
belly. Now if the ſame ſhould be temperat, it would pro- 
duce much bloud, vnſit for the engendring of milke, 
and would wholly reſolue, as it doth in a temperat man, 
and ſo nothing be left for nouriſhing the babe. There- 
fore I hold it for certain, and verily it is impoſſibĩe that a 
woman can be temperat or hot;bar they are all cold and 
moiſt. And if this be not ſo, let the Philoſopher or Phi- 


and haue their ſickneſſe whiles they are healthful, & for 
what cauſe the ſeed of which ſhewas formed, being 
temperat ot hot, ſhe was borne'a woman, & not a man 
Howbeit, though it be true that they are alcold & moiſt: 
yet it followeth not, that they are all in one of 
coldneſſe and moiſture. For ſome are in the firſt, 
ſome in the ſecond, and ſome in the third; and in ech ot 
theſe they may conceiue, ifa man anſwere them in pro- 


portion of hear, as ſhall hereafter be expreſſed. By what 


tokens we may know theſe three degrees of coldneſſe 


and moiſture ina woman, and likewiſe weet whois in 
thefirſt, who is in the ſecond, and who in the third: 
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Arial Wits. 273 
there is no Philoſopher or Phiſition, that as yet hath vn. 
folded. But conſidering the effects, which theſe quali- 
ties do worke in women, we may part them, by reaſon 
of their being extended, and ſo we ſhall eaſily get no- 
rice hereof. The firſt, by the wit and habilitie of the wo- 
man. The ſecond, by her maners and conditions. The 
third, by her voice big or ſmall. The fourth, by her fleſh, 
much, or little. The fifth, by her colour. The ſixth by ber 
haire. The ſeuenth, by her faireneſſe or foulneſſe. As 
touching the firſt, we may know, that though it be true 
(as tofore we haue prooued) that the wit and abilitie 
ofa woman, followeth the temperature of the brain, and 
of none other member: yet her womb and cods, are of 
ſo great force and vigour: to alter the whole body, that ifi 
theſe be hot and dry, or cold and moiſt, or of wharſo- 
euer other temperature, the other partes (faith Galen 
will be of the ſame tenour: but the member which m 
the alterations of the belly, all Phiſitions ſay, 
is the brain, though they haue not ſer down the reaſon 
wheron they N this correſpondencie. True it ĩs 
Galen proouech by experience, that by ipeying a Sow, 
ſhe becommeth faire and fat, and her fleſhverie ſauory: 
and if ſhe haue her cods, ſhe taſteth little bettet than 
dogs fleſh. VVherby we conceiue, that the belly and the 
t efficacie, to communicat their t 


cods carrie g 
— s of the bodyzeſſ 


rature to all the other 0 ally to the 
brain, for that the ſame is cold & moiſt like themſelues. 
Between which (through the reſemblance) the paſſage 
is eaſie. TS Mete emen | 3 


No if we conclude, that cold and moiſt, are the qua- 

| liries which worke an impairement in the reaſonable 

part, and that his contraries; namely hot and drie, giue 

che fame perfection and enereaſement, we ſhall ä 
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the woman who ſheweth much wit and ſufficiencie, 
artaketh of cold and moiſt in the firſt degree; and it ſhe 

be verie ſimple, it yeeldeth a ſigne that ſhe is in the third, 


the partaxing between which two extreames, argueth 


the ſecond degree; for/to thinke that a woman can be 
hot and drie, or endowed with a wit and abilitie confor- 
mable to theſe two qualities, is a verie great error; be- 
cauſe if the ſeed of which ſne was formed, had been hot 
and dry in their domination, ſhe ſhould haue been born 
a man, and not a woman . But in that it was could and 
moiſt, ſne was born a woman and not a man. The truth 
of this doctrine may cleerely be diſcerned, if you conſi- 
der the wit of the firſt woman, who liued inthe world: 
for God hauing faſhioned her with his own hands, and 
that very accompliſhed, and perſect in her ſex, it is a con- 
cluſion infallibly true, that ſhe was poſſeſſed of much 
leſſe knowledge than Adam : which the diuell well wee- 
ting, got him to tempt her, and durſt not fall in diſputa- 
tion with the man, fearing his great wit and wiſdome. 
Now to ſay, that Eue for her offence, was reftthatknows. 
ledge which ſhe wanted, cannot beauouched,foras yet 
ſhe had not offended. ____ THe) 

So then this defect of wit in the firſt woman grew, for 
that ſhe was by God created cold and moiſt: which tem- 

ture, is neceſſarie to make a woman fruitfull, and apt 

for childbirth, but enemy to knowledge: and if he had 
made her temperat like Adam, ſhe ſhould haue been 
very wiſe, but nothing fruitful, nor ſubiect to her month- 
ly courſes, ſaue by ſome ſupernaturall meanes. On this 


nature S. Paul grounded himſelfe, when he ſaid, Let a 


woman learne in ſilence, with all ſubiection: neither 
would he allow the woman to teach, or gouerne the 
man, but to keep ſilence, But this is true, hen a wo- 

| man 
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man hath not a ſpirit or greater grace, than her o 
turall diſpoſition: but if ſne obtaine any gift from aboue, 
| ſhe may wel teach and ſpeake,for we know that the peo- 
ple of Iſrael, being oppreſſed and beſieged by the Aſſiri- 
ans; Iudith (a very wiſe woman) ſent for the Prieſts of 
the Cabeits and Carmits, and reprooucd them ſaying, 
How can it be endured, that 0ffas ſhould ſay, it within 
fiue daies there come no ſuccour, he will yeeld the peo- 
ple of Iſrael to the Aſſitians ? ſee you not, thattheſe 
words rather prouoke God to wrath , than to mercie? 
how may it be, that men ſhould point out a limited 
time for the mercy of God, and in their mind aſſigne a 
day, at which he muſt ſuccour and deliuer them? And in 
the concluſion of this reproofe, ſhe told them in what 
ſort they might pleaſe God, and obtaine their demand. 
And no leſſe, E/bora (a woman of no leſſe wiſdome) 
taught the pcople of Iſrael, how they ſhould render 
thanlłs vnto God, for the great victories which ſhe had 
attained againſt their enemies. But whilſt a woman abi- 
deth in her naturall diſpoſition, all ſorts of learning and 
wildome, catrieth a kind of repugnancieto her wit. And 
for this cauſe, the Catholicke Church, vpon great rea- 
ſon hath forbidden, that no woman do preach, confeſſe, 
or inſtruct; for their ſex admitteth neither wiſdome nor 
diſcipline. 8 
It is diſcouered alſo by the maners ofa woman, and 
by her condition, in what degree of cold and moiſt her 
temperature conſiſteth: for if with a ſharp wit, ſhe be fro- 
ward, curſt, & way ward, ſhe is in the firſt degree of cold 
and moiſt: it being true (as we haue proued tofore)that 
an ill condition, euermore accompanieth a good imagi- 
nation. She who partakcth this degree of cold & moiſt, 
ſuffereth nothing to eſcape her hands; noteth all things, 
Hl. T ij findeth 
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274 A Triallof Wits, 
the woman who ſheweth much wit and ſufficiencie, 
artaketh of cold and moiſt in the firſt degree; and it ſhe 
eric ſimple, it yeeldeth a ſigne that ſhe is in the third, 

the partaxing between which two extreumes, argueth 
the ſecond degree; for to thinke that a woman can be 
hot anddrie, or endowed with a wit and abilitie confor- 
mable to theſe two qualities, is a verie great error; be- 
cauſe if the ſeed of which ſhe was formed, had been hot 
and dry in their domination, ſhe ſhould haue been born 
a man, and nota woman. But in that it was could and 
moiſt, ſne was born a woman and not a man. The truth 
of this doctrine may clecrely be diſcerned, if you conſi- 
der the wit of the firſt woman, who liued in the world: 
for God hauing faſhioned her with his own hands, and 
that very accompliſhed, and perfect in her ſex, it is a con- 
cluſion infallibly true, that ſhe was poſſeſſed of much 


leſſe knowledge than Adam: which the diuell well wee; 


ting, got him to tempt her, and dutſt not fall in diſputa- 
tion with the man, fearing his great wit and wiſdome. 
Now to ſay, that Exe for her offence, was reft that knowy- 
ledge which ſhe wanted, cannot be auouched, (or as yet 
ſhe had not offendee.. mitt 

So then this defect of wit in the firſt woman grew, for 
that ſne was by God created cold and moiſt: which tem- 
perature, is neceſſarie to make a woman fruitfull, and apt 
for childbirth, but enemy to knowledge: and if he had 
made her temperat like Adam, ſhe ſhould haue been 
very wiſe, but nothing fruittul, nor ſubiect to her month 
ly courſes, ſaue by ſome ſupernaturall meanes. On this 


nature S. Paul grounded himſelfe, when he ſaid, Let a 


woman learne in ſilence, wich all ſubiection : neither 
would he allow the woman to teach, or gouerne the 
man, but to keep ſilence . But this is true, hen a wo- 

2 | | man 
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man hath not a ſpirit or greater grace, than her own na- 
turall diſpoſition: but 2 any gift from aboue, 
ſhe may wel teach and ſpeake,for we know that the peo- 
ple of Iſrael, being oppreſſed and beſieged by the Aſſiri- 
ans; 1ud;th (a very wile woman) ſent for the Prieſts of 
the Cabeits and Carmits, and reprooucd them ſaying, 
How can it be endured, that Offas ſhould fay , it within 
fiue daies there come no ſuccour, he will yeeld the peo- 
ple of Iſrael to the Aſſitians ? ſee you not, thattheſe 
words rather prouoke God to wrath , than to mercie? 
how may itbe, that men ſhould point out a limited 
time forthe mercy of God, and in their mind aſſigne a 
day,at which he muſtſuccourand deliver them?Andin 
the concluſion of this reproofe, ſhe told them in what 
ſort they might pleaſe God, and obtaine their demand. 
And no leſſe, Elbora (a woman of no leſſe wiſdome) 
taught the people of Iſrael, how they ſhould render 
thanłs vnto God, for the great victories which ſhe had 
atta'ned againſt their enemies. But whilſt a woman abi- 
deth in her naturall diſpoſition, all ſorts of learning and 
wildome,carrieth a kind of repugnancieto her wit. And 
for this cauſe, the Catholicke Church, ypon great rea- 
ſon hath forbidden, that no woman do preach, confeſſe, 
or inſtruct: for their ſex admitteth neither wiſdome nor 
diſcipline. | 

It is diſcouered alſo by the maners ofa woman, and 
by her condition, in what degree of cold and moiſt her 
temperature conſiſteth: for if with a ſharp wit, ſue be ro- 
ward, curſt, & wayward, ſne is in the firſt degree of cold 
and moiſt: it being true (as we haue proued tofore) that 
an ill condition, euermore accompanieth a good imagi- 
nation. She who partaketh this degree of cold & moiſt, 
ſuffereth nothing to eſcape her hands; noteth all things, 
bn. T ij findeth 
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findeth fault with all things, and ſo is inſupportable. 
Such are accuſtomably of amiable conuerſation, and 
feare not to looke men in the face, nor hold him ill 
mannered, who maketh loue vnto them. But on the o- 
ther ſide, to be a woman of good conditions, and to be 
agteeued at nothing, to laugh vpon euery ſmall oecaſiõ, 
to let things paſſe as they come, and to ſleep ſound- 
ly, deſcrieth the third degree of cold and moiſt: for 
much pleaſantneſſe of conceit, is ordinarily accompa- 
nied with little wit. She who partaketh of theſe two ex- 
treams, ſtandeth in the ſecond degree. A voice, hoarſe, 
big, and ſharp (faith Galen) is a token of much heat and 
drouth, and we haue alſo prooued it heretofore, by the 
opinion of Ariſtotle, wherthrough we may gain this no- 
tice, that ifa woman haue a voice like a man, ſhe is cold 
and moiſt in the firſt degree, and if very delicat, in the 
third. And partaking betwixt both the extreames, ſhe 
ſhall haue the naturall voice ofa woman, and be in the 
ſecond degree. is chene | 
How much the voice dependeth on the temperature 

of the cods, ſhall ſhortly hereafter be prooued, where 
we entreat of the tokens appertaining to a man. Much 
ficſhalſo in women, is a ſigne of much cold and moiſt: 
for to be fat and big (ſay the Phiſitions) groweth in li- 
uing creatures, from this occaſion. And contrariwiſe, 
to be leane and dry, is a token of little coldneſſe & moi - 
ſture. To be meanly fleſhed, that is, neither ouermuch, 
nor verie little; giueth euidence thata woman holdeth 
her ſelfe in the ſecond degree of cold and moiſt. Their 
pleaſantneſſe and curteſies, ſheweth the degrees ot 
theſe two qualities: much moiſture maketh their fleſh 
ſupple, and little, rough and hard. The meane is 
the commendableſt part: The colour alſo of nn 
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and of the other parts of the body, diſcoucreth the ex- 


tended or remiſſe es, of theſe two qualities. When 
the woman is verie white, it boadeth(ſaith Galen) much 
cold and moiſt : and contrariwiſe, ſhe that is ſwart and 
browne, is in the firſt degree therof; of which two ex- 
treames, is framed the ſecond degree of white and well 
- - o haue much haire, and a little ſhew of a beard, is 
an euident , to know the firſt degree of cold and 
moiſt : for all Phiſitions afſirme, that the haire and beard 
are engendred of heat and drineſſe: and if they be blacke 
it greatly purporteth the ſame. A contrary temperature 
okened, when a woman is without haire. Now ſhe 
omplexion conſiſteth in the ſecond degree of 
cold and moiſt, hath ſome haire; but the ſame reddiſh 
and golden. Foulneſſe moreouer,and faireneſſe help vs 
to iudge the degrees of cold and moiſt in women. It is 
a miracle to ſcea woman of the firſt degree very faire: for 
the ſeed whereof ſhe was formed being dry, hinde- 
reth that ſhe cannot be fairely countenanced . It be. 
hooueth that clay be ſeaſoned with conuenient moi- 
ſture, to the end veſſels may be well framed, and ſerue to 
vie. But when that ſame is hard & dry, the veſſell is foule 
and vnhandſom. r 15298 : 
Ariſtotle farther auoucheth, that ouermuch cold and 
moiſt, maketh women by nature foule : for if the ſeed 
be cold and very moiſt, it can take no good figure, be- 
cauſe the ſame ſtandeth not togither, as we ſee, that of 
e . In the ſe· 
cond degree of cold and moiſt, women prooue verie 
faire:for they were formed of a ſubſtance well ſeaſoned, 
and pleaſant to nature: which token, of it ſelſe alone a- 
fordeth an euident argument, e ma 
0 ä =. 3 
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full: for it is certain that natute could do it, and we may 


2 = e, that ſhegaue her a tompetature and co 
; fit for beari — children. Wherethrough ſhe an. 
foes i in proportion erer, r do 


deſire to haue her. 
In man, there is no power which hath tokens or 
ſignes, to deſcry the goodneſſe, or malice of his obiect. 
The ſtomacke knoweth the meat by way of taſt, of ſmel- 
ling, and of ſight, wherethrough * diuine ſcripture 
ſaith That Ewe fixed hercies onthe tree torbidden, and: 
her ſeemed that it was ſweœet in taſt. The facultie of ge - 
neration, holdeth for a token ot fruitfulneſſe, a womans 
beaurie; and if ſhe be foule, it abhorteth her, conceiuin 12 
by this fi igne, that nature erred, and gaue her not a 


remperature;tor bearing ofchildren. . lors bus 

34 { blog! 445 
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woman, for he may be hot & drie (which tem- 
; er re Ariſtotle & Galen held, was that which 
ſt agreed with his ſex) as alſo hot and moiſt 
emperat; but cold & moiſt, and cold and drie, they 
would not admicxyhilſtaman was ſound and without 
impairment: foras you ſhall find no woman hot and 
drie,nor hot and moiſt,or temperat; ſoſhall you find no 
man cold and moiſt, nor cold and drie, in compariſon of 
women, vnleſſe in caſe as ſhal now: e. Aman hot 
and drie, and hote and moiſt, and temperat, holdeth the 
ſame degrees in his temperature, as doth a woman in 
cold an and moiſt: and ſo it behooueth to haue _— to- 
vas ens, 


—— 
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kens, whereby to diſoerne what man is in what degree, 


that we may aſſigne him a wife anſwetable vnto him in 
proportion. We muſt therefore wet, that from the ſame 
principles, of which we gathered vnderſtanding what 
woman is hot and drie, and in what degree, from the 
ſelfe we muſt alſo make vſe to ynderſtand what man is 
hote and drie, and in what degree: and becauſe we ſayd, 
that from the wit and manners of a man we coniecture 
the temperature of his cods; it is tequiſit on _— 
notice of a notable point, mentioned by Galen, namely 

that to 22 enderiznd the | cat vertue NE 
mans cods poſſeſſe, to giue firmnefle and temperature to 
all the parts of — he affirmeth that they are of 
more importance than the heart: and he rendereth a 
. member is the beginning of life, 
& noughtelſe, but the cods are the beginning of lining 
ſoundly and without infirmities; How much it endam- 
— a man to be depriued of thoſe parts (thoughi ſo 
ſmall) there need not many reaſons to proour, ſeeiiig we 
ſee by experience, that forthwith the haire and the beard 
pill away, and the big and ſhrill voice becommeth imall, 
and herewithall a man leeſeth his forces and naturall 
heat, and reſteth in far woorſe and more miſerable con- 
dition than if he had bene a woman. But the mattet moſt 
worth the noting is, that ifa man before his gelding had 
much wit and habilitie, ſo ſoone as his ſtones be cut a- 
way, he groweth to leeſe the ſame; ſo far foorth as it he 
had receiucd ſomenotabledammagein his very braine. 
And this is a manifeſt token, that the cods giue & reaue 
the temperature from all the other parts of the body, 
and he that will not yeeld credit hereunto, let him conli- 
derſ as my ſelfe haue done oftentimes) that of 1000 ſuch 
capons who addict themſelues to their boobe; mene at- 
Ware T iii tainetn 
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280 A Triall of Wies. 
taineth to any perfection, and euen in muſicke (which ĩs 
their ordinarie profeſſion) we manifeſtly ſee how bloc- * 
kiſh they are, which ſpringeth becauſe muſick is a worke 


of the imagination, & this power 


much heat, 


Whereas they are cold and moiſt. Soit falleth out a mar- 


ter certaine, that from the wit and habilitie we may ga- 


ther the temperature of the cods: for which cauſe, the 
man who ſhoweth himlſelfe prompt in the works of the 


ination,ſhould be hot and drie in the third 


And if a man be of no reach; it tokeneth, that wich 
his heat much moiſture is vnited, which alwaies endam- 
mageth the reaſonable part, and this is the more confir- 


med if he be good of memorie. The ordinarie conditi- 
ons of men hot and dry in the third degree, are 
pride. liberalitie, audacitic, and cheerefulneſſe, wi 
ood grace and pleaſantneſſe, and in matter of — 
uch a one hath no bridle nor ho. The hote and moiſt 
2 giuen to — of paſtime, faire con- 
ditioned, very coutteous, ſnam urteous, ſnamefaſt, and not much aud 
cted to women. 

The voice and ſpeech much diſcouereth the t 
rature of the cods. That which is big and ſomwhat 
ſharp,giueth token that a man is hot and dry in the third 
degree: and iſ the ſame be pleaſant, amiable, and very de. 
licat, it purporteth little heat and much moiſture, as ap- 
peareth in the gelded. A man who hath moiſt vnited 
with heat, will haue the ſame high, but pleaſant & ſhrill. 
Who ſo is hot and drie in the third degree, is ſlender, 
hard and rough fleſhed; the fame compoſed of finews 
and arteries, and his veines big : contrariwiſe, to haue 
much fleſh, ſmooth and tender, is ſhew of much moĩ- 
ſture: by means wherot, it extendeth and enlargeth out 
the ee heat. The coloutet the skin, if the fame be 


brown, 
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brown, burned, blackiſh greene, and like aſhes, yeeldeth 
ſigne that a man is in the third degree of hot and dry: 
but iſ the fleſn ap) white, and well coloured, it ar- 
gueth little heat and much moiſture, The haire & beard 
ate a marke alſo not to be ouerſlipped: for theſe two ap- 
proch n e to the temperature of the cods. And if 
the haire be very blacke and big, and ſpecially from the 
ribs down to the nauell, it deliuereth an infallible token 
that the cods partake much of hot and dry: and if there 
grow ſome haire alſo vpon the ſhoulders, the ſame is ſo 
much the more confirmed. But when the haireand 
beard are ofchefſe-nut colour, ſoſt, delicat, and thin: it 
3 not ſo great plenty of heat and drineſſe in the 
cods. 

Men very hot and dry, are neuer faire, ſaue by mira- 
cle, but rather hard- fauored, and ill ſhaped : for the heat 
and drineſſe (as Ariſtotle affirmeth of the Ethiopians) 
wrieth the proportion of the face, and ſo they become 
diſtigured. Contrariwiſe, to be ſeemly and gratious, 
prooueth a meaſurable hot and moiſt: for which cauſe, 
the matter yeelded it ſelfe obedient whereto nature 
would employ it. Whence it is manifeſt, that much 
beautie in a man, is no token of much heat. Touching 
the ſignes of a temperat man, we haue ſufficiently dil. 
courſed in the chapter foregoing, and therefore it ſhall 
not be needfull to reply the ſame againe. It ſufficeth on- 
ly to note that as the Phiſitions place in euery degree of 
heat, three degrees of extention, fo alſo in a temperat 
man, we are to ſet down the largeneſſe and ampleneſſe 
of three other. And he who ſtandeth in the third, next 
to cold and moiſt, ſhalbe reputed cold and moyſt: for 
when a degree paſſeth the meane, it reſembleth the o- 
ther, and ihat this is true, we manifeſtly find: aue 

2 ones 
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ſigns which Galen deliuereth vs to know a man cold and 
moiſt,are the ſelfe ſame of the temperat man, but ſome- 
what more remiſle : ſoishe wiſe, of good conditions, 
and vertuous, he hath his voicecleare & ſweet, is white 
skinned, of fleſh good and ſupple, & without haire, and 
if it haue any, the ſame is little and yellow; ſuch ate very 
veell fauoured and faire of countinaunce, dut Galen affir- 
meth that their ſeed is moiſt, and vnfit for generation: 
theſe are no great friends to women, nor women vnto 
them. | Hoge 12 
What women onght to marrie with what man, that they 
may haue cluldr en. | 


§. 2. 


oa woman who beareth not children when 
he is married, Hippocrates commaundeth that 
two points of diligence be vſed, to know whe- 
ther it be her defect, or that it grow becauſe the 
ſeed of her husband is vnable for generation. The firſt is 
to make her ſuffumigations with incenſc,or Starax, with 
a garment cloſe wrapped about her, which may hang 
downe on the ground, in ſort that no vapour or fume 
may iſſue out, and if within a while after ſhe feele the ſa - 
uour of the incenſe in her mouth, it yeeldeth a certaine 
token, that the barrenneſſe commeth not through her 
detect, in as much as the ſame found the paſſages of the 
bellie open, wherethrough it pearced vp to the noſthrils 

and the mouth. | | 
The ſecond is, to take a garlickehead clean pilled, and 
put the ſame into the bellie; what time the woman go- 
eth to ſleepe, and if the next day ſhe fecle in her mouth 
the 
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the ſent of the garlicke, ſne is of her ſelfe fruitful without 


any default. 02:1 3 | 11 
performe the effect which 


Butalbeit theſe two proofs | 
Hippocrates ſpeaketh of, namely, that the vapour pierce 
_ fromthe _—_—_— vp to the mouth, yet the ſame argu- 

eth notanabſolute barrenneſſe in the husband, nor an 
intire fruitfulneſſe in the wife, but an vnapt corriſpon- 
dence of both, wherethrough ſhe proueth as barren for 
him, as he for her: which we ſee to fall out in dayly ex. 
ience, for the man taling another wife teth chil 
dren, and( which encreaſeth the maruell, in ſuch as are 
not ſcene in that point of naturall Philoſophie) is, that if 
theſe two ſeparat each from other vpon pretence of im- 
tencie, and ſo he take another wife, and ſhe another 
husband jehath bene found, that both haue had chil- 
dren. And this groweth, becauſe there are ſome men 
whoſe generatiue facultie is vnable, and not alterable for 
one woman, and yet for another is apt and begctteth iſ- 
ſue. Euen as we ſee by experience in the ſtomacłe, that to 
one kind of meat a man hath great appetite, and to ano- 
ther( though better) it is as dead. What the correſpon- 
dence ſhould be, which the man & wife ought to beare 
each to other, to the end they may bring forth children, 
is expreſſed by Hippoerates in theſe words, If the hot an- 
ſwer not the cold, and the drie the moiſt , with meaſure 
and equalitie, there can be no genetation: as if he ſhould 


ſay, that if there vnite not in the womans wombe two 


ſeeds, the one hote, & the other cold, and the one moiſt 
and the other drie, extended in equall degree, they can. 
not beget children For a worte ſo maruellous as is the 
ſbaping of a man, ſtandeth in need of a temperature, 
where the hot may not exceed the cold, nor the moiſt 
the drie. For if a mans ſeed be hot, and the womans ſced 
10 hot 
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horlikewiſe,jh ere will no engendring ſucceed. This do- 
Qrine thus preſuppoſed, Let vs now fit by way ofexam- 
le, a woman cold and moiſt in the firſt degree, whoſe 
es we ſaid were, to be wily, ill conditioned, ſhrill 
voiced, ſpare fleſhed, and blacke and ecoloured, 
hairieandeuill fauoured, ſhe ſhall conceiue 
man, that is ignorant, of good conditions, who hath a 
well ſounding and ſweet voice, much, vhite, and ſupple 
fleſh, little haire, and well coloured, and faire ofcounte. 
nance. She may alſo be giuẽ for wife to a temperatman, 
whoſe ſced(fo 1 Galen) we ſaid was 
moſt fruitfull and anſwerable to whatſoeuer woman: 
Prouided that ſhe be ſound and of age conuenient; but 
yet with all their incidents, it is verie difficult for her to 
conceiue child: and being conceiued (ſaith e. 
within two months the ſame miſcarieth : for ſhe wan- 
teth bloud, wherwith to maintain her ſelf and the babe, 
during the 9 months. Howbeit this will find an eaſie re- 
medie, if the woman do bath her ſelfe before ſhe com- 
panie with her husband, and the baigne muſt conſiſt of 
water freſn and warme: the which(by 8 
teth her temperature to a good ſort. For it looſeneth and 
moiſtneth her fleſh, euen as the earth ought to be alile 
on that the graine may therin faſten it ſelf,and ga- 
er root. 
Moreouer, it worketh a farther effect:for it encreaſeth 
the appetite to meat; it reſtraineth reſolution, & cauſeth 
a greater quantitie of naturall heat: wherthrough plen- 
ty of flegmaticke bloud is increaſed: by which the little 
creature, may thoſe nine months haue ſuſtenance. The 
tokens ofa woman cold and moiſt in the third deree, are 
to be dull witted, well conditioned, to haue a very de. 
licat voice, much fleſh, and the ſame ſoſt and white, to 
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A Treall of Wits, _ 28 
want haire and downe, and not to be ouer faite Suc 
à one, ſhould be wedded to a man hot and dry in the | 
thirddegree : for his ſeed is of ſuch furie and feruency, | 
as it behooueth the ſame to fall into a place very cold : 
and moiſt, that it may take hold and root. This man is of 
the qualitie of Creſſes, which will not grow ſaue inthe 
water, and it he partaked leſſe hot and dry, his ſowing in 
ſo cold a belly were nought els, than to caſt graine into 


a poole. | 200 STEP FIN 43-1 Ain 
| Hippocrates giueth counſell that a woman of this ſort, 
ſhould firſt her ſelfe,and lay aſide her fleſh and her 
fat before ſhe marrie, but then ſhe need not to take to 
husband a man fo hot and dry: for ſuch a temperature 
would not ſerue, nor ſne conceiue. A woman cold and 
moiſt in the ſecond degree, retaineth a meane in all the 
tokens which I haue ſpecified, ſaue onely in beauty, 
which ſhe enioyeth in an high degree. Which yeeldeth 
an euident ſigne, that ſhe will be truittull;and beare chil. 
dren, and prooue gratious and cheerfull. She anſwe- 
reth in proportion wel-neer to all men. | | 
Firſt to the hot and dry in the ſecond degree, and 
next to the temperat, and laſtly to the hot & moiſt. From 
all theſe vnions and conioynings of men and women, 
which we haue here laid down, may iſſue wile children, 
but from the firſt are the moſt ordinary. For put caſe 
that the ſeed ofa man encline to cold and moiſt; yet the 
continuall drineſſe of the mother, and the giuing her ſo 
little meat, cotrecteth & amendeth the defect oſ cke fas 
ther, For that this maner of philoſophiz ing neuer here- 
tofore came to light, it was not poſſible that all the natu- 
rall Philoſophers could ſhape an anſwere to this pro- 
bleme, which asketh, Whence are Ae 
fools haue begotten wiſe childten?, Whereto they an- 


fer 
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ſwer, thatſottiſh perſonsapply themſclues affecionaly 
to the carnall act, and are not carried away to any other 
contemplation. Buc contrarily, men veric wiſe, euen in 
the copulation go imagining vp6 matters nothing per- 
tinent to that they haue in hand, and therethrough,wea- 
ken the ſeed, and make their children delectiue, aſwell i in 
the powers reaſonall, as in the naturall. In the other con- 
ioyni va it is requiſit, to take heed that the woman be 
clenſed, and dried by aripeage, and marry not ouer 
yong: for hence it com meth; chat children prooue ſim- 
ple and of little wit. The ſeed of yong parents is verie 
moiſt : for it is but awhiles ſinſce . were borne, and if 
a man be formed of a matter endowed with exceſſive 
moiſture, it followeth of — : thathe proouc dul of 
ide. . N io 


What diligence che to be wſed, tha children a, and 1 not 
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Hoſe paren ts who ſeele the comfort of hauing 
I wile children, and ſuch as are towards for 
learning, muſt endeuour that they may be 

| borne male: ſor the female, through the cold 
and moiſt of their ſex, cãnot be endowed with any pro- 
found iudgment. Only we ſee, that they talke with ſome 
apparence of knowledge, in flight and eaſie matters, 
with termes ordi and long ſtudied; but being ſet 
to learning, they teach no farther than to ſome ſmacke 
of the Latine tongue, and this only through the help of 
memorie . For which dulneſſe, — not in 
dane 1 ait neh made them wo- 


men, 
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men, and theſe ſelfe qualities (we haue prooued hereto - 
fore) gainſay the wit and abilitie. Salomon conſidering 
how great ſcarcitie there was of wiſe men, and that no 
woman came to the world with a wit apt for know- 
ledge, ſaid in this maner, I found one man amongſt 
1000; but I haue not found one woman amongſt the 
whole rout. As it he ſhould ſay, that of tooo men, he 
had found one wiſe; but throughout the race of wo- 
men, he could neuer light vpon one that had judgment. 
Therfore we are to ſnun this ſex, and ta procure that the 
child be borne male: for in ſuch only reſteth a witca- 
pable of learning. It hehooueth therfore firſt to tałe in- 
to conſideration, what inſtruments were ordained by 
nature in mans body to this effect, and what order of 
cauſes is to be obſerued, that we may obtaine the end 
which we ſeeke for. We maſt then vnderſtand þ that a- 
mongſt many excrements and humours which teſide in 
a mans bodie: nature (ſaith Galen) vſeth only the ſeruice 
of one, to worke that mankind may be preſerued. This 
isa certain excremẽt, which is termed whey, or wheyiſh 
bloud,whoſe engendring is wrought in the liuer, and in 
the veins, at ſuch time as the foure humours, bloud, 
fleagme, choler and melancholy, do take the forme and 
ſubſtance which they oughit to haue 
Of ſuch a licour as this, doth nature ſerue het ſelſe, to 
2 — meat, and to 2 ſame may paſſe 
rough the veins and through the ſtrait paſſages, carry. 
ing nouriſtiment to all ——— ty Th work _ 
beingfiniſhed ; the ſame nature prouideth tlie veins; 
whoſcoffice is nought els, but to draw vntò them this 
to ſend it through their paſſages to the blad- 
der, and from thence out of the body: and this to free 
man from the offence; which am excremẽt mige breed 


him. 
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him. But ſhe,aduiſingthat he had certain qualities c6ue. 
nĩent for generation, prouided two veins, which ſhould 
carry part therof to the cods and veſſels of ſeed, togither 
with ſome ſmall quantitie of bloud, whereby ſuch ſeed 
might be formed, as was requiſit for mankind. Where- 
through ſhe planted one veine in the reins on the right 
ſide, which endeth in the tight cod, and of the ſame 
is the right ſeed veſſell framed; and another on the leſt 
ſide, which likewiſe taketh his iſſue at the left cod, and 
of that is ſhaped the leſt ſeed veſſell. *; 
The requiſit qualities ofthis excrement,that the ſame 
may bea conuenient —— — leed, are 
(faith Galen) a certaine tartneſſe and biting which grow- 
eth, for that the ſame is ſalt, wherethrough it ſtitreth vp 
the ſeed veſſels, & moueth the creature to procure gene- 
ration, and not to abandon this thought. And therfore 
perſons very lecherous, are by the Latiniſts termed 
Salaces, that is to ſay, men who haue much ſaltneſſe in 
their ſeed. em bifpaeeny [ to 
Next to this, nature did another thing worthy of 
great conſideration, namely, that to the right ſide of the 
reines, and to the tight cod, ſne gaue much heat and dri- 
neſſe; and to the leſt ſide of the reines, & to the let cod, 
much cold and moiſture : wherthrough,the ſeed which 
laboureth in the right cod, iſſueth out hot and drie, and 
that ot the leſt cod, cold and moiſt. What nature pre- 
tended by this variety ot temperature, aſwell in the reins 
as in the cods, & ſred veſſels, is verie manifeſt, we know- 
ing by hiſtories very true, that at the beginning of che 
world, and many yeares after , a woman brought forth 
two children at a birth, w herof the one was born male, 
the other female; the end wherot tended, that for euery 
man, there ſhould be a wife, that mankind ä : 
Tis | c 


the ſpeedier increaſe. She provided then; i 
ſide of the reines, ſhould yeeld id drie to 

the right cod, and that the ſame with his heat and dri- 
neſſe ſhould make the ſeed hot & dry for generation of 

the male. And the contrary ſhe ordained fot the ior 
n 
ſend forth ſeed could and moiſt to the left cod, and that 
che ſame with his coldneſſe and moiſture, ſhould make 
the ſeed cold and moiſt, whence it enſued of force, that a 
female muſt be engendred. But after that the earth was 
repleniſhed with people, it ſeemeth that this order and 
concert of nature was broken off, and this double child- 
bearing ſurceaſed, & which is worſt, for one man that is 
begotten, s or 7 women are born to the world, ordinari- 
ly. Whence we comprizce, that either natute is groun 
weary, or ſome error is thwarted in the mids, which bea- 
reth her from working as ſhe would. What the ſame is, 
a litle hereafter we wil expreſſe, when we may lay down 
the conditions, which are to be obſerued, to the end a 


male child (without miſſing) may be borne. I ay then, 
that if parents En — of their Grin this 
behalfe, they are to obſerue 6 points. One of which is, 
to eat meats hot and drie. The ſecond, to procure that 
they make good digeſtion in the ſtomacke. The third, to 
vie much exerciſe. The fourth, not to apply themſelues 
vnto the act of genetation, vntill their ſeed be well ripe- 
ned and ſeaſoned; The fifth, to companie with the 
wife foure or ſiue daies before her naturall courſe is to 
runne. The ſixth, to procure, that the ſeed fall in the 
right ſide of the womb, which being obſerued (as we 
ſhall, preſcribe) it will grow impoſſible, that a female 
ſnould be engendred. As touching the firſt condition, 
we muſt weet, that albcita good ſtomacke — 
| V an 
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and alter the meat, and e the ſame of his former 

quality, yet it doth neuer tte tiue it ſelfe of them: 
*Y for if we eat lenice(whoſe qualitie is cold and moiſt)the 
t bloud engendred thereof, ſhalbe cold and moiſt, the 
whey cold and moiſt, and the ſeed coldand moiſt; And 
if we eat honny ( whoſe quality is horand dry)the bloud 
which we breed, ſhalbe hot and drie, the whey hot and 
dry, and the ſeed hot and dry: for it is im ble (as O. 
len auoucheth) that the humours ſhould not retaine the 
ſubſtances and the qualities, which the meat hadi beſore 
ſuch time as it was eaten. Then it being true; that the 
male ſex conſiſteth in this; that the ſeed be hot and drie 
at the time of his forming, for certaine it behooueth pa- 
rents to vſe meats hot and drie: that they may engender 
a male child. Igrant well how in thickindoft etting, 
there befallerh a great perill: for the ſerd being hot and 
drie, we haue often heretofore eee of 
nee eee man, malicious, wil —_— 

ling, and addicted to many vices and euils, and ſu 

ſons as theſe (vnleſſe they be — curbed) "bling 
great danger to the wh a wealth: Therefore: it were 
better, that they ſhould not be gotten at all: but forall 
this there will not want patents, who will ay, Let me 
haue a boy, and let him be a theeſe and ſpare not, for the 
iniquity ofa man is more allowable, than the wel- doing 
of a woman. Howbeit this may ſind an raſie remedie, by 
vſing temperat meates, which ſhall partake burmeanly 
of hot and dtie, or by way of preparation, ſeaſoning the 
fame with ſome ſpice. Such (ſaith Galen) are Hennes, 
Partridges. Turtles, Doues, Thruſhes, Blackbirds, and 
Goates, which (by Hipplerates) muſt be eaten roſted, to 
heat and drie the feed. 


The bread with which the lame is eaten, , ſhouldbe 
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white;;of tho ſineſt meale, ſeaſoned withSaltahd An. 
nis ſeed for the browne is cold and moiſt (as we will 
dc hereafter) and verie 8 
thedrinke be VVhite· wine, watered i 
portion, as the ſtomacke may allow thereof : an — 
water with. whichie.is tempered, — — 
and p me 2151942 2,51 Jo 5559 dard 3th 4 
The ſecond diigence which we ſpakeofyis; to eat 
theſe meates in ſo moderat quantitie, as the ſtomacke 
may ouercome them: 2 hot and 
drie of his proper — 08 eee ee 
cold and moiſt, it the naturall heat cannot 
Therefore h tlie parents eat honny, andarioks 
VVhice-wine,: theſe by 1 
IEG ——— — — 
s occaſion, the greater part perſo- 
nages, are afflicted by hauing more daughters than 
meaner folke : for they eat and drinke that which their 
8 eee meat be hot 

and drie, ſauced with Suger, Spices, and Honny: 
through — — then waxe taw, po Wy 
not be digeſted . But thorawyneſſe which moſt endam - 
mageth generation, is that of Wine: for this licour, 
in being ſo vaporbus and: ſubtile, occaſioneth that 
the other meates t nete with paſſe to the ſteel! 
veſſels raw, and that the feed tally Prouoketh.aman, 

ere it he digeſted and ſeaſoned, 
VVhereon, Plau ommendeih a law j enacted i in 
te. Carthaginean Common-wealth , which: forbad 
the martied couple, that they ſhould not taſt of anie 
Wine that day, de they meant to peiſorme the 
rightes of the marriage bed; as well ware, that this 
bon alwaigs/bred much 9 and dammage bY = 
ij childs 
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childs bodily health, and mightyceld occaſion that he 


ſhould prooue vitious and of ill conditions. Notwith- 
ſtanding, if the ſame be moderatly taken, fo good feed 
is not engendred of any meat (for the end which we 
ſcekeatter)as of white wine: and eſpecially, to giue wit 
and ability, hich is that wherto we pretend. The 3 dili- 
gence which we ſpake of, was, to vſe exerciſe ſomwhat 
more than meanly: for this fretteth and conſumeth the 
exceſſiue moiſture of the ſeed, and heateth & drieth the 
ſame By this means a man becommeth moſt fruitful and 
able tor generation: and cõtratiwiſe to giue our ſelues to 
out eaſe, and not to exerciſe the bodie; is one of the 
things which breedertv moſt coldnes & moiſture in the 
feed. Therfore rich and dainty perſons are leſſe charged 


with childten, than the poore who tale . VVnence 
Hippocratet tecounteth, that the principall petſons of 


Scythia were verie effeminat, womaniſh, delicious, and 
enclined to do womens ſeruites; as to ſweepe, to rub, & 
to bake t and by this means were! impotent for genera- 
tion. And it tney begotauy male child he prooued ei- 
ther an Eunuch, or an Hermaphrodite. 'Whereat, they 
ſnaming, & greatly agreeued; determined to make ſacri- 
fices to their God, and to offer him many giſts; beſee- 
ing him not toenueat them after chat maner, but to 
>the ſome remedy for the duſect, ſeeing it lay in his 
power ſo to do. But Hippocrates ed them to ſcorne, 
ſaying, That none effect betideth, hicli ſecmes not mi- 
mculousand diuine, it aſter that ſort they fall into conſi- 
derationtherof ; for reducing which ſoener of them to 
his naturall cauſes, at laſt we come to end in God, by 
whoſe vertue all the agents of the world doe worłke. 
But there are ſome effectes, which muſt be imputed 
to God immediatly, (as are choſe nnn 
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 eATriallof Nita. ' Ivy 
che order of nature) and others by the way of meanes, 
reckoning firſt as a meane, the cauſes which ate ordai- 
ned to that end. The countrey which the Scythians in. 
habired (faith 1 is ſeated vnder the North, 2 
region moiſt and cold beyond meaſure, where, through 
abundance of clouds, it ſeemes a miracle if you ſee the 
ſunne. The rich men ſit euer on horſebacke , neuer vic 
exerciſe, eat and drink more than their naturall heat 
conſume; all which things make the ſeed cold and 
moiſt. And for this cauſe they beget manic females: and 
it anie male were borne, they prooued of the condition 
which we haue ſpecified. Know you (ſaid Hippocrates to 
them) that the remedie hereof conſiſteth, not in facrifi- 
fing to God, neither in doing ought like that; but it be- 
hooueth withall, that you walke on foot, eat little, and 
drink leſſe, and not ſo wholly betake your ſelues to your 
pleaſures. And that you may the more plainly diſcerne 
it, looke vpon the poore people of this countrie, & your 
very ſlaues, who not onely make no ſacrifices to your 
pan, 7 —_— 5 —_ ara arc but 
euen blaſpheme his name, and ſpeake iniurioufly 
of him, becauſe he hath placed them in ſuch eſtate. And 
yet(though ſo lewd and facrilegious)they are very able 
for cation, & the moſt part of their children, proue 
es, & ſtrongʒ not cocknies, not Eunuclis, not Herma- 
frodites, as do thoſe of yours. And the cauſe is, for that 
they eat litle, & vſe much exerciſe, neither keep thẽſelues 
alwais on horsbacł, like their maſters. By which occaſiõ, 
they make their ſeed hot & dry, and therthrough engen- 
der males and not females. This point of Philoſo. 
phy was not vnderſtood by Pharas, nor by his coun- 
cell ſeeing that he ſaid in this manner; Come, let vs 
keepe them downe with oppreſſion, that they my not 
| = multiply 
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294 A Triall of Wits. 
multiply, nor ioyne with our enemie, if warre be tai. 
ſed againſt vs. And the remediewhich he vſed, to hin · 
der that the people ol Iſrael ſhoald not encreaſe ſo 
faſt, or at leaſt that ſo many male children might not be 
borne (which he moſt feared) was to keepe them vnder 
with much toile of body, and to cauſe chem ſor to eat 
leeks, garlicke, and onions, which remedie tookebuta 
bad cliec,as the holy ſcripture expreſſeth: for the har. 
der he held them op the more did they encreaſe 
and multiply. Vet he making reckoning, that this was 
the ſureſt way he could follow, doubled this their affli 
ction of body. VVhich iled ſo litle, as ifroquench 
a great fire, he ſhould throw thereinto much oile or 
e: but if he or any of his counſellors, had been ſeen 
in this point of naturall Philoſophy, he ſhould haue 
giuen — 3 lettice, melons, cucũbers, & ci 
trons to eat, and haue kept them well fed and well filled 
with drinke, and not haue ſuffered them to take anie 
paine. For by this means, their ſeed would haue become 
cold and moiſt, & therof more women than men bin be- 
gotten, and inſhort time their life haue been abridged. 
But feeding them with much fleſh boiled withgarlidke, 
with lecks, & with onions, and tasking them to worł ſo 
hard, he cauſed their ſeed to wax hot and drie, by which 
two qualities, they were the incited to procreati- 
on, and euer bred iſſue male. For confirmation of this 
veritie, Ariſtotle propoundeth a probleme, which ſaith, 
VVhatis the cauſe, that thoſe who labor much, and ſuch 
as are ſubiect to the feuer Ecticke, ſuffer mam pollutions 
in their ſleepe? whereto (verely) he wiſtnot to ſhape an 
anſwer: for he telleth many things, but none of them hit 
the truth. The right reaſon hereof is, that the toile of the 
body, and the Ecticke feuer, do heat and dry the _ 
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and theſe tuo qualities, wake the lame tart & 
and for that in ep all the naturall powers are 
this betideth which the probleme — How 
fruittull and pri — and drie ſeed is, Calen no · 
—— e ſame is molt fruitfull, and ſoon 
inciteth the creature to n, and is lecherous and 
prone to luſt, The fourth condition vas, not to accom- 
aryl yin * of generation, vntill the ſeed were ſet · 
dulie ſeaſoned: for though the three 
— — haue gone before, yet we cannot 
thereby know whether it haue attained that jon 
which it ought to haue. Principally it behooueth, for 
or 8 daies before, to vſe the meats which we haue pre. 
ſcribed, to the end the cods may haue time to con- 
ſume in their nouriſhment, the ſeed which all that time 
was engendred of the other meats, and that this which 
wethus needing may ſucceet. | 
The li is to be vſed touching mans ſeed, 
that the ſame may be fruitfull and apt for iſſue, as the 
gardeners — with the ſeeds which they will preſerue: 
for they attend till they ripen, and clenſe, and wax drie: 
rite 2 lucke them from the ſtalke, before they are 
| lowed, and arriucd to the point which 
oughthey liein the a whole yeare, 
erw — For thus reaſon I haue noted, 
that in places where much carnall copulation is vſed, 
there is leſſe ſtore of children, W where — le are 
more enclined to continencie. 
neuer conceiue, becauſe they — not ele the ſeed be di- 
geſted and ripened. 
1 by dy therefore to abide for ane — _ 
e ſe ſettle, concoct, and ripen, an ea 
ſoned: forby this meanes, is hot and 1 the good 
V iiij ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance which ic had loſt, the better recouered. But 
how ſhall we know the ſerd tobe ſuch , as is requiſitir 
ſhould be, ſeeing the matter is of ſo great importance? 

This may eaſily be known,jt certaine daies haue 
ſince the man companied with his wife, and by his con- 
tinuall incitement, and great deſite of copulation, all 
which ſpringeth, for that the ſeed is grown fruitfull and 
apt for procreation. The fitth condition was, that a 
man ſhould meddle with his wife in the carnal act, ſix or 
ſeuen daies before ſhe haue her naturall courſe : for that 
the child ſtraightwaies ſtandeth in need of much food 
tonouriſh it. And the reaſon hereof is, that the hot and 
drie of his temperature, ſpendeth and conſumeth not 
onely the good bloud of the mother, but alſo the excre- 
ments. VVherethrough Hippocrates ſaid, that the wo- 
man conceiued of a male, is well coloured and faire. 
Which groweth, becauſe the infant, through his much 
heat, conſumeth all thoſe excrements,which are woont 
to disfigure the face, leauing the ſame as a waſhed cloth. 
And for that this is true, it is behoofull, that the infant be 
ſupplied with bloud for his nouriſnment. And this ex- 
erience manifeſteth, for it is a miracle that a male child 
ould be engendered ſaue vpon the Jaſt 'daies of the 
month. The contrarie befalleth, when a woman goeth 
with a female: for through the much cold and moiſt of 
her ſex, the eateth little, and yeeldeth ſtore of excre- 
ments, wherethrough the woman conceiued of a girle, 
is ill fauoured, and full of pots, and a thquſand ſlattiſh- 
neſſes ſticke vnto her; and at the time of her deliuetie, 
ſhe muſt tarrie ſo many more daies to purge her ſelfe, 
than if ſhe had brought a man child to the word. On the 
naturall reaſon wherof, God grounded himſelfe, when 
hecommanded Moſes, that the woman, who __ 

ort 
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forth amale, ſhould remain in her bed a weeke, and 
not enter into the temple vntill 33 daics were 
And it ſne were deliuered of a female, ſu 
cleane for the ſpace of two weels, and notenter — 

templey vntill after ss daies, in ſort, that when the birth 
is of a female, the time is doubled. VVhich fo falleth 
out, becauſe in the nine moneths {during which the 
child remained in the-mothers — h the 
much cold and moiſt of lier tem ſhe doubly 
encreaſed excrements, and the ſame of veric 


ſubſtance and qualitie, which a male infant would not 


haue done. Therfore Hi es holdeth it a matter ve- 
rie perillous, to ſtop the purgation of n who! is 
deliuered ofa wench. 

All this is ſpoken to the purpoſe, that we uſt well 
aduiſe our ſelues of the laſt day of the moneth, to the 
end the ſeed may find ſufficient nouriſhment,wherwith 
to relieue it ſelle. For if the act of procreation be com- 
mitted ſo ſoone as the purgation is finiſhed ;/it will not 
take hold through defect ot bloud. VVheron it behoo. 

h the parents be done to vnderſtand, that if both 
ine not togither at one ſelſe time, (namely that 
60 the woman and of the man) Galen faith there will 
enſue no conception, although the ſeed of the man be 
neuer ſo apt for procreation. And hereof we ſhall ten. 
der the reaſon to another e. This is very cer- 
taine, that all the diligences b vs preſcribed, muſt 
alſo be (performed on the womans behoole, o- 
therwiſe, her ſeed (euill emploied) will mar the con- 
tion. Therefore it is requiſit they attend ech to 
other, ſo as at one ſelfe . both theit ſeedes may 
zoyne togither. t ινονι 6 HE, / . n 
This, at the firſt c6ming,importeth very much,for — 
rig t 
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tight cod, and his feed veſſell( as Galen affirmerh) is firft 
——_— and yeeldeth his feed before the left , and if 


generation tale not effectat the firſt comming, it is 
agreat hap hazard, but that at the ſecond a female ſhalbe 
egotten. Theſe two ſeeds are kno wen, firſt by the heat 
and coldnefle. then by the quantitie of being much or 
little, and finally by the iſſuing forth ſpeedily or lowly. 
The ſeed of the right cod, commeth forth boiling, and 
ſo hot, as it burneth the womans belly, is not much in 
quantitie, and paſſeth out in haſt: Contrariwiſe, the ſeed 
of the left, taketh his way more temperat, is much in 
uantitie: and for that the ſame is cold and groſſe, ſpen · 
eth longer ſpace in cõming forth. The laſt conſiderati- 
on was, to procure that both the ſeeds of the husband & 
the wife, fall into the right ſide of the womb: ſor in that 
place ſaith Hippocrates)are males engẽdred, & females in 
the left. Galen eth the reaſon hereof, ſayingʒthat the 
right ſide of the womb is verie hot, through the neigh- 
bourhood which it holdeth with the liuer, with theright 
ſide of the raines, and with the right ſeed veſſell: which 
members, we haue affirmed and approoued to be verie 
hot. And ſeeing all the reaſon of working, that the iſſue 
may become male, conſiſteth in procuring, thatat the 
time of conception it partake much cheat, it falleth out 
certaine, that it greatly importeth to beſtow the ſeed in 
this place. Which the woman ſhall-cafily accompliſh, 


by reſting on her right ſide, when the act of tion 


is ended, with her head down and her heels vp: but it 
The ſignes wherby a woman may know, whether he 


behooueth hertokeepe her bed a day ot two, forthe 
womb doth not ſtraightwates embrace the ſeced, but af- 
ter ſome houres ſp ace... 
be with child or no, ate manifeſt and plain to 3 — 
16 1 vnder- 
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vnderſtanding : for it when ſhe ariſeth vp on her feet, 
the ſeed fall to the ground, it is certain (faith Galen) that 
ſhe hath not cõceiued, albeit herein one poi requireih 
conſideration, that al the ſeed is not fruitful or apt for iſ- 
ſue: for the one part therof is very wateriſh, whoſe office 
ſerueth to make thin the principal ſeed, to the end it 
nature ſendeth forch and it rofteth, when ſhe hath con. 

cciued, with the part apt for iſſue. It is knowenby that 
it is like water, and of like quantitie. That a woman riſe 
vp ſtraigtwaies on her fett, ſo ſoon as the act of gene- 
tation hath paſſed, it a matter verie perillous Therfore 
Ariſtotle compelleth tliat ſhe'befotchand make euacua: 
tion of the excrements, and of her vrine. to the end ſhe 
may haue no cauſe to riſe. The ſecondtoken'whereby 
we may know the fame, is, that the next day following, 
the woman willteele her belly empty, eſpecially about 
the nauell. Which groweth, for that the womb, when it 
deſireth eo conceiue, becommeth verie large and ſtrer- 
ched out: for verely it ſuffereth the like ſwelling vp and 
ſtiffneſſe, as doth a mans member, and when it fareth 
thus · veiſe, the ſame occupieth much roome . But at the 
point when itconceiueth(ſaich N/ippocrates) ſodainly the 
ſame draweth togither, and makethas it were a purſe to 
draw the ſeed vnto it, and will not ſuffer it to go out, 
and by this meanes leuueth many emptie places, the 
which women do declare, ſaying; that they haue no 
tripes left in their belly, as if they were ſodainly become 
leane. Moreouer, forthwith they abhorre carnall copu- 
lation, and their husbands lindneſſe, 


iadneſſe, for the belly hath 
now.got what it ſoughtʒbut the moſt certain token (ſaith 


Hippecrates)is, when their natural courſe faileth, & their 
teaſts grow, and when they fall in loathing with _ 
mbar: 1 What 
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yy e not firſt know the cauſe; whenend 
proceedeth, that a man of great wit and ſuffici- 
- —— otten, it is — — ſame 


to art: ſor through conioy. 
— — ering his principles and cauſes, we grow 
to attaine this en by none other meanes: The A. 
ſtrologers hold; that becauſe the child is borne vader 
ſuch an influence of the ſtarres, he commeth tobe diſ⸗ 
creet, wittie, of good or ill maners,forunat,and ol thoſe 
other conditions and properties, which we ſee & con- 
ſider cuery day in men. Which being admitted for true, 
it would follow a matter of i ibilitie, to frame the 
ſame to any art: for it ſhould be whollya caſe of for- 
rune, and no way placed in any" election. The natu- 
ral Philoſophers, as Hippocrates, Plat 0, Ariſtotie, and G 
hold, that — man — the — -of his Gd 
at the time of his forming,and not of his birth:for then 
the ſtarres do luperficially alter the child, giuing him 
heat, coldneſſe, moiſture, and drouth; but not his ſub- 
ſtance, wherin the whole life relieth,as do the foureele- 
ments, fire, aire, earth, and water, who not on 8 yeeld to 
the party compoſed, heat, cold, moiſture, 

butalſothe ſubſtance which may maintain and nr 
the ſame qualities, during all the courſe of life. Where- 
through, that which mo importeth in the engendring 
of children, is, to procure that the elements wherof they 
are compounded, may partake the qualities; 
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requiſite for the wit. For theſe according to the waight 
and meaſure, by which they enter into the compoſition, 
muſt alwaies ſo indure in the mixture, and not the alte. 
rations ot heauen. What theſe elements are, and in what 
ſort they enter into the womans wombe, to forme the 
creature, Galen declareth and affirmeth them to be the 
ſame which compound all other natural things: but that 
the earth commeth lurking in the accuſtomed meates 
which we eate, as are fleſn, bread, fiſh,and fruits; the wa- 
ter in the liquors which we drinke, The aire and fire 
(he ſaith) are mingled by order of nature, and enter into 
the body by way of the pulſe and ot reſpiration Of theſe 
foure elements, mingled and digeſted by our naturall 
heat, are made the two neceſſarie principles of the in. 
fants generation, to weet the ſeed, and the monthly 
courſe. But that whereof we muſt make greateſt recko- 
ning for the end which we enquite after, are the accu- 
ſtomable meats whereon we feed: for theſe ſhut vp the 
foure elements in themſelues, and from theſe the ſeed 
fetcheth more corpulencie and qualitie, than from the 
water which we drinke, or the fire and aire which we 
breath in. VVhence Galen ſaith that the parents who 
would beget wiſe children, ſhould read three books 
which he wrot, of the facultie of the alements:for there 
they ſnould find, with what kinds of meat they may ef- 
fect the ſame. And he made no mention of the water, 
nor of the other elements, as materials, and of like mo- 
ment. But herein he ſwarued from tealon: for the wa- 
ter altereth the body much morethan the aire, & much 
leſſe tlian the lound meats wheron we feed, And as tou- 
ching that which concerneth the engendring of the 
ſeed, it carrieth as great importance as all the other ele- 
mts togither. The reaſon is (as Galen himſelf 15 5 
hir ecauſe 
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becauſe the cods draw from the veines ( for theit noms 
riſhment) the wheyiſn part of the bloud] and the grea- 
teſt part of this whey, which the veins receiue, partaketh 
of the water which we drinke. And that the water wor- 
keth more alteration in the bodie, than the aire, Ariſtotle 

rooueth, where he demandeth, what the cauſe is, that 

y changing of waters, we breed ſo great an alterati - 
on in our health, wheras if we breath a contrarie aire we 
perceiue it not. And to this he anſwereth, that water 
yeeldeth nouriſhment to the body, and ſo doth not the 
aire . But he had little reaſon to anſwer after this maner: 
for the aire alſo (by * e inion) giucthnouriſh- 
ment and ſubſtance, aſwell as the water, Wher-through 


Ariſtotle deuiſed a better anſwer, ſaying; that no place 
nor country hath his peculiaraire: for that which isnow 
in Flanders, when the North wind bloweth, paſſeth 
within two or three daies into Affricke, and that in Af. 

fricke, by the South is carried into the North; and that 


which this day is in Hieruſalem, the Eaſt wind driueth 
into the V Veſt Indies. The which cannot betide in the 
waters: for they do not all iſſue out of the ſame ſoile, 
wher-through euery people hath his particular water 
cõformable to the Mine of the earth where it ſpringeth, 
and whence it runneth.; Andif-aman be vſiedtodrinke 
one kind of water, in taſting another, he altereth more 
than by meat or aire. In ſort, that the parents who haue 
a will to beget veric wiſe children, muſt drinke waters, 
delicat, freſh, and of good temperature; otherwiſe they 
ſhall commit error in their procreation. Ariſtotie ſaich, 
that at the time of gencration, we muſt take heed of the 
South weſt wind: for the ſame is groſſe, and moiſtneth 
the ſeed, ſo as a female and not a male is begotten... But 
the weſt wind he highly commendetb, and . 
* wit 
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wick names and titles very honourable. He calleth the 
lame temperat, fatter of the earth, and ſaith; that it com- 
meth from the Eliſian fields. But albeit it be true that it 
greatly importeth, to breath an aire verie delicat, and 
of good temperature, and to drinke ſuch waters; yet it 
ſtandeth much more vpon to vie fine meats appliable to 
the temperature of the wit: for of theſe is engẽdred the 
bloud and the feed; and of the ſeed the creature. And 
it the meat be delicat and of good temperature, ſuch is 
the bloud made; and of ſuch bloud, ſuch ſeed, and of 
ſuch ſeed, ſuch braine. Now, this member being tem- 
perat, and compounded of a ſubſtance ſubtile and deli- 
cat, Galen ſaith, that the wit will be like therunto: for our 
reaſonable ſoule, though the ſame be incortuptible, yet 
goeth alwaies vnited with the diſpoſitions of the brain, 
which being not ſuch as it is requiſit they ſhould be, for 
diſcourſing and philoſophizing, a man ſaith and doth 
rooo things, which are verie vnñtting. The meats then 
which the parents are to feed on, that they may engen- 
der children of great vnderſtanding ( which is the or. 
dinarie wit for Spaine) are, firſt, White bread made of 
the fineſt meale, and ſeaſoned with ſalt: this is cold and 
dry, and of parts verie ſubtile and delicat . There is an- 
other ſort made (ſaith Galen) of teddiſh graine, which 
though it nouriſh much, and make men big limmed, 
and of great bodily forces; yet for that the ſame is moiſt 
and of groſſe parts, it breedcth alofle in the vnderſtan- 
ding. I ſaid, ſeaſoned with ſalt, becauſe none ol all the a- 
liments which a man vſeth, bettereth ſo much the vn. 
derſtanding, as doth this minerall. It is cold, and of 


* 
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a 

more drineiſe than any other thing; and it I remember 

well the ſentence of Heraclitus, he ſaid after this maner, 

A dtie brightneſſe, a wiſeſt minde. Then ſeeing w_ 
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ſalt is ſo drie, and ſo appropriat td the wit, 3 
had good reaſon to terme it by the name of Prudence 
and Sapience. Partridges and Francolini haue a like ſub- 
ſtance, and the ſelfe temperature with bread of white 
meale, and Kid, and Muskadel wine. And if parents vſe 
theſe meats (as we haue aboue ſpeciſied) they ſhall breed 
children of great vnderſtanding. And if they would 
haue a child of great memorie, let them eight or nine 
daics before they betake themſelues to the act of gene- 
ration, eat Trouts, Salmons, Lampteis, and Eeles, by 
which meat, they ſhall make their ſeed verie moiſt and 
clammie. 10 94þ 2564 
Theſe two qualities (as I haue ſaid before) make the 
memorie eaſie to receaue, and verie faſt to preſerue the 
figures a long time. By Pigions, Goats, Garlicke, O- 
nions, Leekes, Rapes, Pepper, Vinegar, White. wine, 
Honny, and al other ſorts of ſpices, the ſeed is made hot 
and drie, and of parts verie ſubtile and delicat. The child 
who is engendred of ſuch meat, ſhalbe of great imagi- 
nation, but not of like vnderſtanding, by means of the 
much heat, and he ſhall want memorie through his a- 
bundance of drineſſe. Theſe are woont to be very pre- 
iudiciall to the common wealth: for the heat enclineth 
them to many vices and euils, and giveth; them a wit 
and mind, to put the ſame in execution: howbeit it we 
do keepe them vnder, the —_— wealth ſhall receiue 
more ſeruice by theſe mens imagination,than by the vn- 


derſtanding and memorie of the others. Hens,capons, 
veale, weathers of Spaine, are all meats of moderat ſub. 
ſtance, for they are neither delicat nor groſſe. I ſaid wea- 
thers of Spain: for Galen without making any diſtinQis, 
faith, that their fleſh is ofa groſſe and noiſom ſubſtance, 
which ſtraieth from reaſon: for put caſe that in Italie, 
N | Ny (where 
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(where he wrot) it be the worſt of all others; yet in this 1 
our countrey, through the goodneſſe of the paſtures, 
we may reckon the ſame among the meats of moderat 
ſubſtance. The children who are begottcn on ſuch food, 
ſhall haue a reaſonable diſcourſe, a reaſonable memory, 
and a reaſonable imagination. VVherethrough they wil 
not be verie profoundly ſeen in the Sciences, nor deuiſe 
ought of nem. 
theſe we haue ſaid heretofore, that they are plea- 
lant conceited, and apt, in whom may be imprinted all 
the rules and conſiderations of art, cleere, obſcure, eaſie, 
and difficult: but doctrine, argument, anſwering, doub- 
ting, and diſtinguiſhing, are matters where with their 
braines can in no ſort endure to becloied. Cowes fleſh 7 
Manzo, bread of red graine, cheeſe, oliues, vineger, and 
water alone, will breed a groſſe ſeed, and of faullie tem- 
re, the ſonne engendred vpon theſe, ſhall haue 
rength like a bull: but withall, be furious and of a 
beaſtly wit. Hence it proceedeth, that amongſt vpland 
people, it is a miracle to find one quicke of capacitie, or 
towardly for learning: they are all borne dull and rude 
for that they are begotten on meats of groſſe and euill 
ſubſtance. The contrarie hereof befalleth in Citizens. 
whole children we find to be endowed with more wit 
and ſufficiencie. But if the parents carrie in verie deed, 
a will to beget a ſonne, prompt, wile, and of good con- 
ditions, let them, ſix or ſeuen daies before their com- 
panying, feed on Goats mille; for this aliment (by the 
opinion of allphiſitions) is the beſt, and moſt delicat 
that any man can vſe; prouided that they be ſound, and 
that it anſwer them in proportion. But Calen ſaith, it be- 
hooueth to eat the ſame with honny, without which it 
is dangeroys, and eaſily N The reaſon hereof 
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306 eA Triall of Wits. 155 
is, for that the mile, hath no more but three elements 
in his compoſition, cheeſe, whey, and butter. The cheeſe 
anſwereth the earth; the hey, the waterzand the butter 
the aire. The fire, which mingleth the other elements, 
and preſerueth them being mingled, iſluing out of the 
teats, is exhaled, for that it is verie ſubtile: but adioyning 
thereunto a little honny, which is hot and dry, in lieu of 
fire, the mille wil ſo partake of al the elements. Which 
being mingled, and concocted by the operation of our 
naturall heat, make a ſeed verie delicat, and of good tem- 
perature. The ſonne thus engendted, ſhall at leaſtwiſe 
poſſeſſe a great diſcourſe; and not be depriued of memo- 
tie and imagination. In that Ariſtotle wanted this do- 
ctrine, he came ſhort to anſwer a probleme, which him- 
ſelfe propounded, demanding what the cauſe is, that the 
yong ones of brute beaſts, carry with them (for the moſt 
part) the properties and conditions of their ſires and 
dammes. And the children of men and women not ſo? 
And we find this by experience to be true: for of wiſe 
parents, are borne fooliſh children; and of fooliſh pa- 
rents, children very wiſe, of vertuous parents,lewd chil- 
dren; and of vitious parents,vertuous children; ofhard 

fauoured parents, faire children : and of faire parents 

foule children: of white parents, browne children: an 
of brown parents, white and well coloured children. 
And amongſt children of one ſelfe father and mother, 
one prooueth ſimple, and another wittie: one foule, and 
another faire; ne of good conditions, and another of 
bad:one — and another vitious . VVhereas ifa 
mare of a good harrage, be couered with a horſe of the 
like, the colt which is foaled, reſembleth them aſwell in 
ſhape and colour, as in their properties. To this pro- 
bleme, Ariſtotle ſhaped a very vntowardly anſwer, ſay- 
1 a ing, 
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ing, that a man is caried away with many imaginations, 
during the carnall act: and hence itproceedeth that the 
children prooue ſo diuers. But brute beaſts, becauſe in 
time of procreation they are not ſo diſtraughted, neither 
polleſle fo forcible an imagination as man doth, make 

alwwaies their yong ones after one ſelfe ſort, and like to 
themſelues. This anſwer hath euer hitherto gone for 

currant amongſt the vulgar philoſophers : and for con- 
firmation hereof, they alleage the hiſtory of Iacob, which 
recounteth, = de —— placed certaine rods, at the 

— laces ot the beaſts, the lambes were yeaned 

ured, But little auailes it them to handfaſt ho- 

Earn for this hiſtorie recounteth a miraculous 

ion, which God performed, therein to hide ſome ſa- 

2 And the anſwer made by Ariſtule, ſauoreth 

eli 2 — who ſo wil not yeeld me ctedit, 
him (are is day)cauſe ſome ſhepheards to try this ex- 

— and they ſhall find it to be no naturall matter. 
t is alſo 2 in theſe our partes, that a ladie was 

deliuered of a ſonne, more brown than was due, becauſe 

a blacke viſage, which was pictured, fell into herimagi- 

nation. Which I hold for a ieſt:and if perhaps it be true 

that ſhe brought ſuch a one to the world, I ſay that ay 
father who begat him, had the like colour to that 

— becauſe i 7 may be the 2 fk how —_ 

apen this philo is, which Arxiſtot al in, 

ge — — follow him, it is requiſit we 
dit fot a thing certaine, that the worke of generation 

appertaineth to the vegetatiue ſoule, and not to the ſen- 

| fitiue, or reaſonable: for a horſe-engendreth without 
the teaſonall, and a plant without the l And if 75 
we do but marbe a tree loden with fruit, we ſhall find 


on the ſame a greater variety than in the children of any 
X ij | man. 
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man. One apple will be green, another red; one little, 
another great; one round, another ill ſhaped : one ſoũd, 
another rotten: one ſweet, and another bitter. And if we 
compare the fruit of this yeare with that of the laſt, the 
one will be very different and contrary to the other: 
which cannot be attributed to the varietie of the imagi- 
nation, ſeeing the plantes do want this power. The error 


ol Ariſtolle, is very manifeſt in his own doctrine : for he 


faith, that the ſeed of the man, and not of the woman, ĩs 
that which maketh the generation:and in the carnal act, 
the man doth nought els, but ſcatter his ſeed without 
forme or figure, as the husbandman foweth his corne in 
the eatth. And as the graine of corne doth not by and 
by take root, nor formeth a ſtalke and leaues, vntill ſome 
daies been expired: ſo (ſaith Galen) the creature is not 
formed al ſo ſoon as the mans ſeed falleth into the wo. 
mans wombe : but affirmeth that thirtie or fortie daies 
are tequiſit, ere the ſame can be accompliſhed. And if 
this be ſo, what auaileth it that the father go imagining 
of diuers things in the carnall act, when as the forming 
beginneth not vntill ſome daies after? eſpecially, when 
the forming is not made by the ſoule of the father or the 
mother, but by a third thing which is found in the ſeed 
it ſelfe. And the ſame being only vegetatiue, and no 
more, is not capable of the imagination, but followeth 
only the motions of the tempetature, and doth nothing 
els. After my mind, to ſay that mens children are borne 
ot ſo diucrs figures, through the variable imaginations 
ofthe parents, is none other, than to auouch, that of 
grains, ſome grow big, and ſome little, becauſe the huſ- 
band ·˖ man (when he ſowed them) was diſtraught into 
ſundry imaginations. Vpon this ſo vnſound opinion of 
Ariſtotle, ſome curious heads argue, that the ä 
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the adulterous wife reſembie her husband, though t 
be none ot his. And the reaſon which leadeth them, is 
manifeſt; for during the carnall —— 
their i ion vpon the husband; with feare leaſt 
he come and take them napping · And for the ſame con- 
ſideration, they conclude that the husbands children 
reſemble the adulterer though they be not his, becauſe 
the adulterous wife, during che copulation with her huſ- 
band, alwaies buſicth her lelfe in contem of the 
figure of her louer. And thoſe whoſay; that the other 
woman brought forth a blacke ſonne, becauſe ſhe held 
her imagination fixed on the picture re of a blacke man, 
muſt alſo this, which by theſe queint braines is 
inferred: fork} he whole carrieth one ſelle reaſon, and is 
in my conceit à ſtarcke leaſing, and very möcherie, 


though it be groũded on nion of Ariſtotle. Hij 
— . ſaid, t 
the Scythians are all alike conditioned, and 17 
lage, and rendereth the reaſon of this reſemblance to 
be, tor that they all fed of one ſelfe meat, and dranke 
ot one ſelſe water, went a lied after one ſelſems- 
ner, and kept one elfe order in all things. For the ſame 
cauſe, the brute beaſtes engender yong ones aſter their 
articular reſemblance, becauſe: they alwaies vie the 
food, and haue there. through an vniforme ſeede. | 
But contrariwiſe man, becauſe he eate th diuers meates, 
euerie day maketh a different ſeed aſwell in ſubſtance. 
as in temperature. The which the naturall Philoſo-/ 
phersdoeapproove; in anſwering to a probleme, that 
ſaith, What is the cauſe, that the excrementes of drute 
beaſtes haue not ſo vnpleaſant a verdure, as thoſe of 
mankind ? And they affirme, that brute beaſtes vſe al· 
mais fllemenes and wach exerciſe r 
XI ut 
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but a man eateth ſo much meate; and of ſo diuers ſub- 
ſtance, as he cannot come away tvith them, and ſo they 
ow to cotrupt. Mans ſeed, and that of beaſts, hold one 
fee reaſon and conſideration, for that they are both of 
them excrements of a third concoction. As touching 
the varietie of meats which man vſeth, it cannot be de- 
nied, but muſt be graunted, that of euery aliment there 
is made a different and particular ſeed.VVhere it falletn 
out apparent, that the day, on which a man eateth beefe 
or bloudings he małeth a groſſe ſeed, & of bad 
ture; and therefore, the ſonne begotten therof, ſhalbe 
cnigurdpolihplakownd ill conditiont d. And if he 
eat the carcas of a capon, or of a henne, his ſeed ſhall be 
white, delicat, and ot good temperature. VVherthrough 
the ſonne ſo engendred, ſnalbe faire, wiſe, and verie gen- 
tle conditioned. From hence collect, that there is no 
child born, who partaketh not of the qualities and tem. 
erature of that meat, which his parents fed vpon a day 
yore he was begottẽ. And it any would know of what 
meat he was formed, let him but confider, with what 
meat his ſtomacke hath moſt familiaritie, (and without 
all doubt) that it was. ' Moreover, the naturall philoſo- 
phers demand what the cauſe is, that the children of the 
wiſeſt men, do ordiharily prooye blackiſh and void of 
capacitie? To which probleme they anſwer verie fond-' 
ly, ſaying; that wiſe men are verie honeſt and ſhame-. 
faſt, and therefore in companying with their wiues, 
doe abſtaine from ſome diligences, neceſlarie for effe · 
Ring that the ehiſd proove of that perfection which 
is requiſite. And they confirme this, by example of ſuch 
patents, as arc fooliſh and ignorant, who, becauſe they 
employ all their force and diligence at the time of ge- 
neration, their children doe all prooue wiſe and 3 
| | ut 
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but chis anſwer tokeneth they are ſlenderly ſcene in na- 
turall Philoſophy. True it is, that for rendering an an- 
ſwere conuenient, it behooueth firſt to preſuppoſe and 
prooue certaine points; pt ns Ted po 11m that 
the reaſonable facultie, is contrarie to the wrathfull and 
the concupiſcible, infort, that if a man be vetie wiſe, 
he cannot be verie couragious; of much bodily forces, 
a great feeder, nor verie able for procreation: for the 
naturall diſpoſitions, which are requiſite, to the end the 
reaſonable ſoule may performe his operations, carrie 
4 contrarietie to thoſe, which are neceſſarie for the 
wrathfull and the concupiſcible. Ariſtule faith, ( and ir 
is true) that hardineſſe and naturall courage conſiſt in 
hrate. : and Prudence and Sapience in cold and drie. 
V Mhence we ſee by plaine experience, that the valien- 
reſt s are void of reaſon, ſpare of ſpeach, im- 
or 


. to be icaſted withall, and verie ſooneaſhamed; 
or remedie whereof, they ſtraightwaies ſet hand on 
their ſword, as not wecting what other anſwer to make. 
But men endowed with wit haue many reaſons and 
quicke anſweres and quippes, with which they enter- 
taine the time, that they may not come to blowes. 
Ot ſuch a manner of wit, Saluſt noteth that Cicero was, 
telling him; that he had much tongue, and feet ve- 
rie light: wherein he had reaſon, for ſo great a wiſe- 
dome, in matters of armes, could not end but in co- 
wardife. And hence tooke a certaine nipping pro- 
uerbe his originall, which ſaith; He is as valiant as Ci- 
cero, and as wiſe as Hector. Namely, when we will note 
a man to bea buazard, and a cow-· babie. No leſſe doth 
the naturall faculty gainſay the vnderſtanding, for if a 
man poſſeſſe great bodily forces, he cannot enioy a good 
witz and the reaſon is, for that the force of theatms and 

JA X ij the 


n 
dhe legges, ſpringeth from hauing a braine hard and 
earthly, and though it he true, that by teaſon of the cold 
and drie of the earth, he might partake a good vnder- 
ſtanding, yet in that it hath his compaſition ofa groſſe 
ſubſtance, it ruinateth and endammageth the ſame. Far: 
through his coldneſſe the courage and hardineſſe are 
quenched : wherethrough, we haue ſeene ſome men 
of great forces to be verie cowardes .. The contrarietie 
which the vegetatiue ſoule hath with the reaſonable, 
is moſt manifeſt of all others, for his operations, name- 
ly; to nouriſn, and engender, are better performed with 
heat and moiſture, than with the contrarie qualities, 
Which experience cleerely manifeſteth, conſidering 
how powerfull the ſame is in the age of childhood, and 
how weake and remiſſe in old age. 7 in hae 
eſtate the teaſonable ſoule cannot vſe his 2 
whereas in old age, which, is vtterly void of heat and 
moiſture, it performeth them with great effect. In ſort, 
that by how much the more a man is enabled for pro- 
ereation, and for digeſtion df food, ſo much he leeſeth 
of his reaſonable facultie. To this alludeth that which 
Plato affirmeth, that there is no humour in a man, which 
ſo much diſturbeth the reaſonable faculty, as abundance: 
of ſeed, only (faith he) the ſame yeeldeth help to the art 
of verſifieng. Which we behold to be-confirmed by dai- 
ly experience: for when a man beginneth to entreatof 
amorous matters, ſodainly he becommeth a Poet. And 
if before he were greaſie and loutiſh, forthwith he takes 
it at heart, to haue a wrinckle in his pumpe, or a mote on 
his cape. And the teaſon is, becauſe theſe workes apper- 
taine to the imagination, which encreaſeth and liſteth it 
ſelfe vp from this point, through the much heat, accaſio - 
ned in him by this amorous paſſion. And that loue 0 an 

ot 
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hot alteration, ſheweth apparently, through the cou. 
rage and hardineſſe, which it planteth in the louer, from 
whom the ſame alſo reaueth all deſire of meat, and will 
not ſuffer him to ſleep . It the common: wealth bare an 
eie to theſe tokens, ſne would banniſh from publicke ſtu- 
dies, luſty ſcholleis, and great fighters, inamoured per- 
ſons, Poets, and thoſe who are verie neat and curious in 
their apparrell: for they are not furniſned with wit or a- 
bilitie for any ſort of ſtudy. Out ofthis rule, Ariſtotle ex- 
ceptcth the melancholicke by aduſtion , whoſe ſeede 
(though fruitfull) reaueth not the capacitie. Finally, all 
the faculties which gouern man, if they be very power- 

full, let the realonable ſoule in a garboile. Hence it pro- 
oeeds, that if a man be very wiſe, he proueth a coward, of 
ſmall ſtrength of bodie, a ſpare feeder, and not verie able 
for procreation. And this is occaſioned by the qualities 
which make him wiſe, namely; coldneſſe and drineſſe. 
And theſe ſelfe, weaken the other powers, as appeareth 
in old men, who (beſides their counſell and wiſdom) are 
good for nothing els. This doctrine thus preſuppoſed, 
Galen holdeth opinion, that to the end the engendring 
of whatſoeuer creature may rake his perfect effect, two 


ſeeds are neceſſary, one, which muſt be the agent and 


former; and another which muſt ſerue for nouriſhment; 
for a matter ſo delicat as eee ightwais 
ouercome a meat ſo groſſe, as is the bloud, vntill the et- 
fect be greater. And that the ſeed is the right aliment of 
the ſeed members, Hippocrates, Plato, and Galen doe all 
accord: for by their opinion, it the bloud be not con- 
uerted into ſeed, it is impoſſible, that the ſinews, the 
veins, & the arteries can be maintained. Wherthrough 
Galen affirmed, the difference betweene the veines and 
the cods to be, that the cods doe ſpeedily make -_ 
016391 By ced, 
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ſecd,and the veins a little, and in long ſpace oftime :In 
ſort, that nature prouided for the ſame, an alimẽt ſo like, 
which with light alteration, & without making any ex- 
cremèts, might maintain the other ſeed. And this could 
not be effected, if the nouriſhment theroſ had bin made 
of the bloud. The ſelfe prouifion(faith Galen) was made 
by nature, in the engendring of mankind, as in the for. 
ming of a chick, and ſuch other birds, as come of egs. In 
which we ſee theie are two ſubſtances, one of the white, 
and another of the yolke, of one of which, the chicke is 
made, and by the other maintained all the time whiles 
the forming endureth. For the ſame reaſon are two ſeeds 
neceſſarie in the generation of the man, one, ot which 
the creature may be made, and the other by which it 
may be maintained whilſt the forming endureth. But 
Hippocrates mentioneth one thing worthie ofgreat con- 
ſideration, namely; that it is not reſolued by nature, 
which of the two ſeeds ſnalbe the agent and formour, & 
which ſhall ſerue fot aliment. For many times, the ſeed 
of the woman is of greater efficacy than that of the man, 
and when this betideth, ſne maketh the generation, and 
that of the husband ſerueth for aliment. Otherwhiles, 
that of the husband is more mighty, and that of the wife 
doth noughtels than nouriſn. This doctrin was not cõ- 
lidered by Ariſtotle, who could not vnderſtand, wherto 
the womans ſeed ſerued, and therefore vttered a thou- 
land follies, and that the ſame was but a little water, 
without vertue, or force for generation. VVhich being 
gran ted, it would follow impoſſible, that a woman 
10uld euer couet the conuerſation of man, or con. 
ſent thereunto, but would ſhun the carnall act, as be- 
ing her ſelſe ſo honeſt, and the worke ſo vncleane and 
filthy; wherethrough, in ſhort ſpace mankind 2 
ecay, 
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decay, and the world reſt deptiued of thefaireſt crea- 
ture, that euer nature formed. To this purpoſe Ariſtotle 
demandeth, what the cauſe is, that fleſhly copulation 
ſhould be an action of the greateſt pleaſure, that nature 
euer ordained for the ſolace of liuing things. To which 
probleme he anſwereth, that nature having ſo deſirou- 
ly procured the perpetuitie of mankind, did therefore 
place ſo great a delight in this worke, to the end, that 
they. being mooued by ſuch intereſt, might gladly 
apply themſelues to the act of generation; and it theſe 
incitements were wanting, no woman or man would 
condiſcend to the bands of marriage, inaſmuch as the 
woman ſhould reape none other benefite/, than to 
beare a burden in her belly the ſpace of nine months, 
with ſo great trauaile and ſorrowes, and at the time of 
her child. birth, to vndergo the hazard of forgoing her 
life. So would it be neceſſarie, that the common- 
wealth ſhould through feare enforce women to marie, 
to the end mankind might not come to nothing. But 
becauſe nature doth her things with pleaſing, ſne gaue 
to a woman, all the inſtrumentes neceſſarie for ma- 
king a ſeed, inciting, and apt for iſſue, whereby ſhe 
might deſire a man, and take pleaſure in his con- 
uerſation. But if it were of that qualitie which ¶Ari- 
ſtotle expreſſeth, ſhe would rather flie and abhorre. 
him, than euer loue him. This ſelfe Galen prooueth, 
alleaging an example of the brute beaſtes, where- 
through he ſaith, that if a Sowe be ſpeyed, ſne neuer 
deſireth the Boate, nor will conſent that he approch 
vnto her. | ft | ; 
The like we do euidently ſee in a woman, whoſe | 
temperature partaketh more of coldneſſe than is re- 
quiſite : for if we tell her that ſho muſt be 3 
there 
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there is no word which ſoundeth worſe in her eare. And 
thelike befalleth to a cold man, for he wanteth the fruie- 
tul ſeed. Morcouer,ifawomans ſeed were of that maner 
which Ariſtotle mentioneth, it could be no properali- 
ment: for toattain the laſt qualities of actual nutriment, 
a totall ſeed is neceſſarie, whereby it may be nouriſhed, 
Wherthrough, if the ſame come not to be concocted & 
ſemblable, it cannot performe this point: for womans 
ſeed wanteth the inſtruments and places, as are the ſto- 
macke, the liuer, and the cods, where it may be concoc- 
ted. Therefore nature prouided, that in the engendring 
of a creature, two ſeedes ſhould concurre; which being 
mingled, the mightier ſnould małe the forming and the 
other ſerue for nouriſhment. And this is ſeen euide ntly 
ſo to be: for ifa blaccamore beget a white woman with 
child, & a white man a negro woman, of both theſe vnt- 
ons, wil be borne a creature, partaking of either qualitie. 
Out of this doctrin I gather that to be true, which many 
authenticall hiſtories affirm, that a dog carnally compa- 
nying with a woman, made her io conceiue; and the like 
did a beare with another woman, whom he found alone 
in the fields. And likewiſe, an ape had to yong ones b 
another. We read alſo of one, who walking for recreati- 
on alongſt ariuers fide, a fiſh came out ot the water, and 
begather with child. The matter herein of moſt difficul- 
ty for the vulgar to c6ceiue,is, how it may be, that theſe 
women ſhould bring forth perfect men, and partakers 
of the vie of reaſon, ſeeing the parents who engendred 
them, were brute beaſts.To this I anſwer,that the ſeed of 
euery of theſe wome,was the agent & former of the cre- 
ature, as the greaterin force, whenceit figured theſame, 
with his accidents of mans ſhape: The feed of the brute 
beaſt{as not equall in ſtrength) ſerued for aliment, & for 
ä nothing 
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nothing els. And that the ſeede of theſe vnreaſonable 
beaſts, might yeeld nouriſhmentto mans ſeed, is a mat- 
ter eaſie tobe conceiued. For if any of theſe women had 
eaten a peece of bears fleſh, or ot a dog, boiled or ro- 
ſed, ſhe ſhould haue receivednovriſhment'thereout, 
though notſo good as if ſhe had eaten mutton or par- 
tridges. The like befalleth to mans ſeed, that his true 
nouriſhment (in the forming of the creature) is ano- 
ther mans ſeed, but if this be wanting, the ſeed of ſome 
brute beaſt may ure, the roome : but a thing which 
theſe hiſtories ſpecifie, is, that children borne of ſuch co- 
pulations giue token in their maners and conditions, 
that their engendring was not natural. ä 

Out of the things already rehearſed (though we haue 
ſome what lingered by the way therein) we may now 
gather the anſwere to that principall probleme, vs : 
that wiſe mens children, are wel neere alwaies formed 
of their mothers ſeed : for that of the fathers ( for the 
reaſons alreadie alleaged) is not fruitfull for genera- 
tion, and in engendring, ſerueth only for aliment. And 
the man who is ſhaped of the womaris ſeed, cannot be 
wittie, nor -partake abilitie through the much cold 
and moiſt of that ſex. Whence it becommeth mani- 
feſt, that when — — diſcreet and prompt, 


the fame yeeldeth an infallible token, that he was for- 


med of his fathers ſeed. And if heſhew blockiſh and vn- 


toward, we inferre, that he was formed of the ſeed of 


his mother. And hereto did the wiſe- man allude, when 
he ſaid, The wiſe ſonne reioyceth the father, but a foo- 
liſh child is a griefe to his mother. It may alſo come to 
aſſe vpõ ſome occaſion, that the ſeed of a woman may 
the agent and form-giuer,8& that of the woman, ſerue 
for nouriſhment, but the ſon ſo begotten will 1 
: ender 
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. eATriall of Wits. 
{lender capacitie: for put calc, that cold and dry be two 
qualities, whereofthe vnderſtanding bath need: yet it 
behooueth, that they hold a certaine quantitie and mea- 
ſure, which once exceeded, they doe rather hurt than 
good. Euen as we ſee men very aged, that by occaſion of 
ouermuch cold and dt, we find thein become children 
anew, and vtter many tollies, Let vs then preſuppoſe, 
that to ſome old man, there yet remaine ten yeares of 
life, with conuenient cold and dry to diſcourſe, in ſuch 
ſort, as theſe being expired, he ſhall then grow a babe a- 
Aline. | {4c 3181 v 
If of ſuch a ones ſeed a ſon be engendred, he ſhall till 
ten yeares age, male ſhe w of great ſufficiencie: for that til 
then, he enioyeth the conuenicnt cold and drouth of 
his father; but at eleuen yeares old, he will ſodainly 
quaile away, for that he hath out: paſſed the . 
to theſe two qualities was behooffull. VVhich we ſee 
confirmed by daily experience in children begotten in 
old age, who in their childhood are verie aduiſed, and 
afterwards in mans ſtate, prooue verie dullards, & ſhort 
of life. And this groweth, becauſe they were made ofa 
ſeed cold and dry, which had alreadie out. run the one 
half of his race. And if the father be wiſe in the works of 
the imagination, and by means of his much heat & dri. 
neſſe, take to wife a woman cold and moiſt in the third 
degree, the ſonne born of ſuch an accouplement, ſnalbe 
moſt vntoward, if he be formed of his fathers ſeed, for 
that he made abode in a belly ſo cold and moiſt, & was 
maintained by a bloud ſo diſtemperat. The contrary be. 
tideth, when the father is vntoward, whoſe ſeed hath or- 
dinarily heat and exceſſiue moiſture. The ſonne ſo en- 
gendred, ſnalbe dull til 15 yeares of age, for that he drew 
part of his fathers ſuperfluous moiſtute. But the * 
* > 
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of that age once ſpent, it giueth firmneſſe, inaſmuch as 
the fooliſh mans ſeed, is more temperatandleſſe moiſt, 
It aideth likewiſe the wit, to continue nine moneths 
ſpace in a belly of fo little coldneſſe and moiſture, as is 
that of a woman cold and moiſt in the firſt degree, 
where it endured hunger and want. All this ordinarily 
befalleth, for the reaſons by vs ſpecified : but there is 
tound a certaine ſort of men, whole genitoties are en- 
dowed with ſuch force and vigour, as they vtterly ſpoile 
the aliments of their good qualities, and conuert them 
into their euill and groſſe ſubſtance. Therefore all the 


children whom they beget, (though they haue eaten 


delicat meats) ſhall prooue rudeanddullards . Others 
contrariwiſe, vſing groſſe meats, and of euill tempera- 
ture, are ſo mightie in ouercomming them, that though 
they eat or porcke, yet tiey make children of very 
delicat wit. Whence it prooueth certain, that there are 
linages of fooliſh men, & races ot wiſe men: and others, 
whoof ordinarie are borne blunt, and void of iudge- 
ment. 

Some doubts ate encountred, by thoſe who ſeeke to 
pearce into the bottom of. this matter, whoſe anſwer (in 
the doctrin forepaſſed) is very eaſie. The firſt is, whence 
it ſpringeth, that baſtard children accuſtomably reſem- 
ble their fathers, and of a 100 lawfull, go beare the fi- 
gure and conditions oſ the mother. The ſecond, why 
baſtard children prooue ordinarily deliuer, couragious, 
and very aduiſed. The third, what the cauſe is, that if a 
common ſtrumpet conceiue, ſhe neuer looſeth her bur- 
den, though ſhe rake venomous drenches to deſtroy the 
ſame, or be let much bloud, whereas if a married woman 
be with child by her husband vpon euery light occaſi- 
on; the ſame miſcarrieth. To the firſt, Plato an * 

aying; 
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320  eATridll of Wits: 
ſaying, that no man is nought of his owne proper and 
agreeable will, vnleſſe he be firſt incited by the vitiouſ- 
neſſe of his temperature. And he giues vs an example in 
lecherous men who, for that they are ſtored with plen- 
titull and fruitfull ſced, ſuffer great illuſions, and manie 
combers; and therefore ( moleſted by that paſſion) to 
driue the ſame from them, doe marrie wiucs. Of ſuch 
Calen ſaith, that they haue the inſtruments of generation 
very hot and dry: and for this cauſe breed ſeed verie 

icking & apt for procreation. A man then, who = 
Feeki a woman not his owne, is repleniſhed with this 
fruitfull, digeſted, and well ſeaſoned ſeed, Whence it 
followeth of force, that he make the generation: for 
where both are equall, the mans ſeed cartieth the grea - 
teſt efficacie; and if the ſon be ſhaped of the ſeed of ſuch 
a father, it enſueth of neceſſitie that he reſemble him, 
The contrarie betideth in lawfull children; who, for that 
married men haue their wiues euer couched by their 
ſides, neuer take regard to ripen the ſeed, or to malłe it 
apt for procreation, but rather (vpon euery light entice- 
ment) yeeld the ſame from them, vſing great violence 
and ſtirring;whereas women, abiding quiet, during the 
carnall act, their ſeed veſſels yeeld not their ſeed, ſaue 
vrhen it is well concoct and ſeaſoned. Therfore married 
women do alwaies make the engendring, and their huſ- 
bands ſeed ſerueth for aliment. But ſomtimes it comes 
to paſſe, that both the ſeeds are matched in equall per. 
fection, and cumbat in ſuch ſort, as both the one and the 
other take effect in the forming, and ſo is a child ſhaped, 
who 8 2 father nor 0 other. Another 
time it ſeemeth that th on the matter, & part 
the likeneſſe between — of the father = 


keth the noſthrils and the eies; and that ofthe Ra 
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the mouth and the forehead. And which carrieth moſt 
maruell, it hath ſo fallen out, that the ſonne hath taken 

one eare of his father, and another of his mother, and 
ſothelikein his cies. But if the fathers ſced do altogi- 
ther preuaile, the childe retaineth his nature and his 

conditions: and when the ſeed of the mother ſwaicth 
moſt, the like reaſon taketh effect. Therefore, the fa- 
ther who coueteth, that his child may be made of his 
owne ſeed, ought to withdraw himſelſe tor ſome daies 
from his wife, and ſtay till all his ſeed be concocted and 
i and then it will fall out certain that the forming 
ſhall from him, and the wifes ſeed ſhall ſerue 
for nouriſhment. The ſecond doubt ( by meanes of 
that we haue ſaid already) beareth little difficultie: for 
baſtard children are ordinarily made of ſeed hote and 
dry: and from this tem re (as we haue oftentimes 
prooued heretofore) ſpring courage, brauerie, anda 
good imagination, whereto this wiſdome of the worid 
appertaineth, And becauſe the ſeed is digeſted and well 
ſeaſoned, nature effecteth what ſhe likes beſt, and pour- 
traieth thoſe children as with a penſill. To the third 
doubt may be anſwered, that the conceiuing of lewd 
women. is moſt commonly wrought by the mans ſeed: 
and becauſe the ſame is drie, and verie apt for iſſue, it 
faſteneth it ſelfe in the woman with verie ſtrong rootes; 
but the childe breeding of married women, being 
wroughtby their own ſeed, occaſioneth, that the crea- 
ture eaſily vnlooſeth, becauſe the ſame was moiſt and 
watry, or as Hippocrates ſaith, full of muſtineſle. 
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What duligences are to be uſed, for preſeruing the childrens wit 
n let c isdn yes 

. | S$&115 | ail 

He matter whcrof man ĩs compounded. proo- 
N ucthathing ſo alterable, and ſo ſubiect to cor- 
ruption, that at the inſtant when he beginneth 
l to be ſhaped, he like wiſe beginneth to be vn- 
twined and to alter, and therin can find no remedy. For 
it was ſaid, ſo ſoon as we are born we faile to be; /Wher- 
through nature prouided, that in mans body, there 


ſhould be 4 natural faculties, attractiue, tetẽtiue, concoc- 


tiue, & expulſiue. The which concocting & altering the 
aliments whictf we eate, returne to tepaire the ſubſtance 
that was loſt, ech ſucceeding in his place. By this we yn- 
derſtandm, that it little auaileth to haue engendred a child 


of delicat ſeed, if we małe no reckoning of the meates, 


which afterwards we feed vpon. For the creation being 
hmihed; there remaineth not for the creature, any part 
ofthe ſubſtance wherof it was firſt compoſed. True it is, 
that tlie firſt ſeed, if the ſame be well concocted and ſea- 
ſoned: poſſeſſethᷣ ſuch force, that digeſting & altering the 
meats, it maketh them (though they be bad and groſſe) 
to turne to his good temperature and ſubſtance, but we 
may ſo far forth vſe contrary meats, as the creature ſnall 
looſe thoſe good qualities, which it receiued from the 
feed wherot it was made: therefore Plato ſaid, that one ot 
the things which moſt brought mans wit, and his man- 
ners to ruine, was his euill bringing vp in diet. For 
which cauſe he counſelled that we ſhould giue vnto 
children, meats and drinks, delicat, and of goodtem- 
perature, to the end, that when they grow big, they my 
know how to abandon the euil, & to embrace the good. 
The reaſon hereotis very cleere. For if at the bginning 
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ATriall of Wits. 0, 089 
the braine was made of delicat ſeed; and that this mem- 
ber goeth euetie day impairing and conſuming, and 
muſt be repaired with the meats which we eat, it is cer- 
taine, if theſe being gtoſſe and of euill temperature, that 
vſing them many daies togither, the braine will become 
of the ſame nature. Therefore it ſufficeth not, that the 
child be borne of good ſeed, but alſo it behooueth that 
the meat which he eateth, after he is formed and borne, 
bee endowed with the ſame qualities. What theſe be, 
it carrieth no great difficultie to manifeſt , if you preſup- 
poſe, that the Greckes were the moſt diſcreet men of 
the world, and that, enquiring after aliments and food, 
to make their children witty and wiſe, they found the 
beſt and moſt appropriat. For it the ſubtile and delicate 
wit, conſiſt in cauſing that the braine be compounded 
of partes ſubtile, and of good temperature, that meate 
which aboue all others partaketh theſe two qualities, 
ſhalbe the ſame which ir behooueth vs to vſe, for obtei- 
ning our end. Galen, and all the Greeke Phiſitions, ſay 
that Goats milke boiled with honny, is the beſt meat 
which any man can eat: for beſides that it hath a mode- 
rate ſubſtance, therein the heat exceedeth not the cold, 
nor the moiſt the drie. Therefore we ſaid (ſome few 
leaues paſt ) that the parentes, whoſe will earneſtlylea- 
derh them, to baue a childe, wiſe, prompt, and of good 
conditions, muſt eat much Goats milke boiled with 
honny,7 or 8 daies before the copulationut · Balbeit this 
aliment is ſo good(as Galen ſpeaketh of) yet it falleth out 
a matter of importance for the wit, that the meate con- 
ſiſt ot moderate ſubſtance, and of ſubtile partes. For 
how much the finer the matter becommeth in the 
vauriſnment of the braine, ſo much the more is the 
wit ſharpened. For which cauſe; the Gręckes drew 
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324 — ATriall of Wits. 
out of the milke, cheeſe and whey (which are the two 
groſſe aliments of his compoſition) and left the butter, 
which in nature reſembleth the aire. This they gaue in 
food to their children, mingled with honny, with inten- 
tion to make them witty and wiſe . And that this is the 
trueth, is plainly ſeen by that which Homer recounteth. 
Beſides this meat, children did eat cracknels, of white 
bread,of very delicat water, with honny and a little falt: 
but in ſteed of vinegar (tor that the ſame is very noiſome 
and dammageable to the vnderſtanding) they ſhall adde 
thereunto, butter of Goats- mille, whoſe temperature & 
lubſtance, is appropriat for the wit. But in this regiment 
grows an inconuenience verie great, namely, that chil. 
dren vſing fo delicat meats , ſhall not poſſeſſe ſufficient 
ſtrength to reſiſt the iniuries of the aire : neither can de- 
fend themſelues from other occaſions, which are woont 
to breed maladies. So hy making thẽ become wiſe, they 
will fall out to be vnhealthful, and live a ſmall time. This 
difficulty demandeth, in what ſort children may be 
brought vp, witty and wiſe, and yet the matter ſo hand. 
led, as it may no way gainſay their healthfulnes. VVhich 
all eaſily be effected, if the parentes dare to put in pra- 
ctiſe, ſome rules and precepts which I wil preſcribe. And 
becauſe deinty people are deceiued in bringing vp their 
childrẽ, and they treat ſtil of this matter: I wil firſt aſſigne 
them the cauſe why their children, though they haue 
Schoolemaiſters and tutors, and themſelues take ſuch 
pains at their booke,yet they come away ſo meanly with 
the ſciences, as alſo in what ſort they may remedy this, 
without that they abridge their life, or hazard their 
health. Eight things (ſaith Hippocrates) make mans fleſh 
moiſt & fat. The 1 to be merty, and to liue at hearts caſe; 


the 2 to ſleepe much: the 3 to lie in a ſoftbed: che 4 to 
re 


—— —— 
obſerue this maner of life;butit it 2 —— 
we may well condude, that their ſeed is very moiſt, and 
char the children which they b wille neceſſitie o- 
uer· abound in ſuperſtuous moi rep which it behoo- 
ueth firſt to be conſumed : for this q ſendeth to 
ruine the operations of the reaſonable ſoule: And more- 
ouer the hiſitions ſay, that it maketh them to liue a 
ſhort ſpace and vnbealthfull. By this it ſhould ſeeme, 
that a . wit, and a ſound bodily health require one 
elle — Namely drouth; wherethrough, the pre. 
_ cepts and rules which we are to lay downe for making 
children wiſe, will ſerue like wiſe to yeeld them much 
bealth, and long lite. It behooueth them, (ſo ſoone as a 
childe is borne of delicious parents) ĩnaſmuch as their 
eonſtitution conſiſteth of more cold and moiſt than is 
conuenientfor childhood, to waſh: him with ſalt hote 
water;which (by the opinion of all phiſitions) ſoketh vp 
— — & giueth ſoundneſſe to the . 
and maleth the child ſtrong and manly, and (by conſu- 
ming the ouermuch moiſture of his Nane) enableth 
him with wit, and freeth him from many deadly infir- 
mities. Contrariwiſe, —— freſh and 
hot, in chat the ame moiſteneth thefleſh (faith Hippe 
crates) it breederth gue annoiances; Namely, effemina- 
ting of the fleſh, weakneſſe of — dulneſſe of ſpirits, 
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_ it is requiſit to waſne the ſame with hote freſh wa- 
terfore! 5 — 
1 bote water; to the end | 
ceiue the leſſe annoiance by the | 
may growand be well coloured: but(forceraine)this 
muſt vnderſtood of thoſe who come forth drie out 
of — Daw 
their euill temp ly1f 
rie qualities. I 
to waſh —— . 
them EEE 
the 


hotoutofthe is made the il it be dip 
in eold water 9 o 
mothers wombe, it yeeldeth him of force and 
vigour, if he be waſhed in freſh water. is con- 
demned by Galen = a hare rr with 

reat reaſon: for pu alt pale, dc 
ardened and cloted, — not caſie to bealtered by the 
iniuries of the aire, yet t will it reſt offended by the excre- 
ments which are in the body, for that the 
ſame is not of force, nor open ſo as they may be exhaled | 
and paſſe forth. But the beſt and ſafeſt remedie is; to 
waſh the children, who haue ſuperfluous moiſtute, with 
hot falt water: for their exceſſiue moiſture conſuming, 
they are the neerer to health ; and the way tlirough the 
inne, being ſtopped in them, they cannot receiue an- 
noiance by any occaſion. Neither are the in ward excre- 
ments therefore ſo ſhut vp, that there are not waies left 
open for them, where they may come out. And nature 
is ſo forcible, that if they haue taken from her a com- 
mon way, ſne will ſeeke out another to ſerue her turne. 
And r ang re _— ſhe can «kl to make new 
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mage. two it is more 
able for health, to haue a menen 
cloſe; than thinneandoopen C349 (104% Fi bt ift 
10 Theſecondrhingrequiftzobeperfornedwhenth 
child ſhalbe born, is, hat we make ted with - 
b & norkcep him il 
a chamber: for elſe it will become weake, 


—.— of feeble ſtrength, and within three 


$87 


or foure dates, giue vp the ghoſt. —.— (faith H 
— 2 ame _ as to 2 
warme places, and to keepe our ſeſues from heate and 


— 7 oy rears we remedie- for healthfull li- 
than to accuſtome our body io al wi 
— 


d, 
—— 
the the cauſes char fuch as liuc in the Gallies are] more 


& better colored, than thoſe who inhabita 
be groweth gre | 


Or hard iewhich m_ in 
the open aire es eee ee 
—— courſly. The like 


Fare 25g ID's „who of 2 enioy the 
& it ſpringeth, becauſe they haue made 


league witkt al the qualities of the aire, and their 
— — at nothing. Cõtrariwiſe, we plainly ſee, 
thatif ee deliciouſſy, and to be. 
ware that the ſun, the cold, the euening, nor the wind of- 
fend him within 3 daies he ſhalbe diſpatched with a 
letter to another world. Therfore it may well be ſaid, he 
that loueth his life in this world, ſhal leeſe it: ſor there is 
no man that can himſelf from the alteration of 
che aireʒtherfore it is better to accuſtom himſelf to euery 
ching, do the end a mã may * 12 . 
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Thecnourofthewulgar conſiſteth, in thinking that the 
babe is borne ſo tender and delicat, as he cannot endure 
f to iſſue ſorth of ihe mothers wombe (where it was ſo 
warme! into a region of the aireſo cold, without recei- 


ving much dammage. And verely they are deceiuedtfor 
th 


of Alwaine (a region ſo cold) vſed to dip their 
children ſo hote in the riuer: and though this were a 
e yet che ſame did chem no hurt, not deaths 
me. 2 
The third point conuenient tobeaccompliſhed, is, 
to ſeeke out a yoong nurſe of temperature hot & drie: or 
(after our doctrine cold and moiſt in the erer 
enuted to hardneſſe & want, to lie on the bafe ground, 
to eat little, and to go poorly clad, in wet, drouth and 
heat; ſuch a one wi yeelda kme pile, asacqualnred 
with the alterations of the aire; and the chlde being 
brought vp by her, for ſome god ſpace, will grow to 
a great firmneſſe. And if ſhebe 
uiſed. the ſame will alſo be of much auaile foi his wit: 
for the milke of ſuch à one, is verie cleme, hot, and drie: 
with which tyo qualities, the much evid and mitt wil 
be cotrected, hich the infant brought from his mos 
chers wombe: How br En — 


paren tly prouedi in horſes, who bein 
toiled in plowing and hatrowing. 
ſers, and will abide muck hatdneſſe. And it th 1 — 
run vp and down idlely in ti aſter the firſi eus 
riere, they are not able toſt doncheir feet.” The order 
then which ſhould be held with the nurſe, ĩsj to take her 
into houſe, ſome foure or fiue months before the child- 
birth, and to giue her the ſame meats to eat wheron the 
5 mother feedeth, that _ may haue time to 1 = 
ou 
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blondandbad humours, which ſhe had gathered by 
harmfull meats, char ſhe vſed tofore, and to the end the 
childi(ſo ſoon as it is born) may fucke che lie mille vn- 
ta mae which relicued it ern r erg 
at leaſi oi the ſame meats. ho arti heart 9c) 
The fourth is, not to accuſtome the child to fle ein 
2 5ſt bedf nor to keepedintouerihiſaeapy {of 
giue him too much meat. Fot t theſe three things (ſaith 
i (rn — and .their:;con- 
traries, fart Aid in ſo doing, the 
child ſhall grow of great wit, — life, reaſon 
ofthis drineſſe: ah contraries; he will prooue 
— of bloud, && boxłkiſig which habit, Hippocrates 
called Wraſtler like, and holdeth it for verieperillous. 
With this lelfe receit and order of life, was the wiſeſt 
man br * that euer the world had; To weet our 
ſauiour Chriſt, in that he was man ſauing | (for that he 
was born out of Nazarerh) Lane gr mothur had no 
wie: twaſfſe bim but 
| of all Aſia beſides; 
— . all Fadens, for the good ot 
infants, wherethroughthe Prophet ſaith, And when 
— at thy birth day thy nauill . 
dot t neither wert thoti for thy! healthis 
ling loch — therth 16 
es. Rut as t eo 0 
. — e was botneghe hegan to h holdfriendſhinwirh 
the oo, andtheorficralierationsoftheaire: Hixſirſt 
bod tra the rarth inis app W par ac hong 
obſenie:Hi — Arfew:daicscafter they wont 
with him into A egypt/a place very hot, ier he remai- 
ned all the time that r erodhiuedi blismotheopanaking 
r eee eee e 
mi 


330 ani ene 
ons ot the aire.The meat whi 1 aue him, was the 
fame which the Greeks deuiſed, to endow theit children 
the butteriſh part of themilke eaten with h 
fore Eſa ſaith, He ſhalteat butter & honny, . — 
wordes is ſeen, howithe Prophet gaue 
chatalbeirhe was verie God, yet he 1 — den 
y the ſemblable diligences, as doe the other ſons of 
Ki Howbeir this ſcemerh difficule to be conceiued, 
Chriſt our tedeemer, did catè buuer and honny 
childe, he ſhould therefore kriow howto eſcfue eu 
being (as he is) ofin wiſedome, 
him (as he was man) all . fuled, 
is certaine that he knew full as much in his mothers 
wombe, as when he was thirtie three: yearos old, with- 
helpe of anie other naturall remedies requiſite for hu- 
maine w iſdom. But for all this it is ot great 
to make them witty and 
he may know to ſhun cuill and chuſe 8 Fot vn- 
ſauiour, got (as he vas man) more knowledge, 
trarie meats; irbobdoutths to expound this particle, 
bo dhe end) . he ment, when 


milke well exerciſed, and ac uairned Li che altera. 
witch wir and wiſdom: This (L haue 8 
know to eſchew euill, and chuſe the wee 
perfect man: and to attaine naturall wiſedome, he muſt 
and may be alſo held a folly, to thinke that becauſe 
and make choice of z when he was elder, 8 
could receiue after —— Therefore it 
out eating either butter ot hon or borrowing the 
that a am aſſigned him that 5 nm whichthe 
Troians and Greełs accuſtomably gaue — preatin. 
hefaid; To 
derſtanding, that by means of theſe aliments, Chriſt our 
than he ſhonld have poſſeſſed it he had vſed other con- | 
he 


realonableſoule, & ofanelimehtall bodie,, ſo 
ani F As 
7 owt his fieſt nature, it beh not to intreat 
ofthe e of out ſauiour Chriſt: fot it was infinit 
without encreaſe or diminiſhmant, and withont de- 
pendance ought elſe, ſaue aden in that he was 
God, and 
when he was 34 yeates of age, and ſo from 
But in that which ineth to his ſecond — 
we are tweet, t of Chriſt, euen fromthe 
iftenemben ee n. eee 
euen as now it ĩs; aud {ering it enioyed 


and his 
is certaine hat in him was —97—9—r*—iSo | 


3 fo 
— this worke we de- 


— 
— — 


liueredd, the graces gratis giuen, which God beſtoweth | 
— that the inſttument 


vpon men, do ordina 
with which they are to be exerciſed; and the ſubiect 
whereinto En be receiued, dae partake the na- 
turall qualities, requiſite lor euerie ſuch giſt. And 
the aon becaule chat the realonable ſoule, isan 


14 — . 
ak 1 


— in his mothers wombe,, as. 
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200 the body, and workethi not without the ſernice of 


his bodily inſtrumentes. 2 of our redeemer 


lately born, had much 
moiſturez: for inthatageir as behooffull ſo to be, and 


5 a matter natural, and therefore in chat it was of ſuch 


qualitie, his reaſonable ſoule (naturally) could not diſ- 
courſe nor philoſophize with ſuch an initrumẽt. Wher- 
through; the ſcience infuſed j paſſed hot to dhe bodii) 


memorie; nor to the imaginatibh; noi the vnderſtary< 


ding, becauſe theſe three are inſtrumentall] {as 
tofore we haue proued) & enioyed not that perfection, 

which they were to haue; but whilſt the brain went dry- 
ing, by meanes ot time and age the reaſonable ſoule 


went alſo manifeſtingie ay mote and mote, the in- 
fuſed wiſdome which it had, and.communicated the 


ſame to the bodily powers. Now. beſides this ſuperna- 
4715 knowledgc;he had = another, —— 
of s that ard whileſt 
of thr adh) far — ſmelled, of 


that which they rated, andof tharwhieb1l touched: 


and this (for certaine) out ſauiour Chriſt . as 0+ 
1 


5 he ſtood in need of good ties and for — of 
unds, good cates: ſo alſo he ſtobd in need of u good 
braine to iudge the good anqthe euii hence i: is nid. 
nifeſt, that by eating choſe delicat his head was 
png eee attained moruwiſdom. 
iatenf bed taken trõ him his ſcience infaled, 
thniſe in the courſe of his life (by feving that Which he 
had purchaſed) wee (hallfind; chat arten yeares he knetv 
more than at fine; at twentie, mort than at tem and at 
thittie three, more thanat twenty. And that this doctrin 
is true and catholicke, the letter o the Euangelicke text 
prooueth, 
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prooueth, ſaying, and lelus encreaſed in wiſedome and 
and grace, with God, & with men. Of many catho. 
licke ſenſes which the holy ſcripture may receiue, I hold 
that euer better which taketh the letter, than that which 
reaueth the termes and wordes ot their naturall ſignifi- 
cation. VVhat the qualities are which the brain ought to 
haue, and what the ſubſtance, we haue already reported, 
the opinion of Heraciitus, That drineſſe maketh the 
wiſeſt ſoule. And by Galens mind we proued, That when 
the braine is compounded ofa ſubſtance very delicat, it 
maketh the wit to be ſubtile. Chtiſt our redeemer, went 
purchaſing more drineſſe by his age: fot from the day 
that we are borne, vntil that of our death, we daily grow 
to a more drineſſe, and leeſing of fleſh, & a greater know- 
ledge. The ſubtile and delicat parts of his braine, went 
correcting themſelues, whilſt he fed vpon meats, which 
the Prophet i of. For if euery moment he had 
need of nouriſhment, and reſtoring the ſubſtance which 
waſted away, and this muſt be performed with meates, 
and in none other ſort , it is certaine, that if he had al- 
waies fed on cowes becte, or porcke, in few daies he 
ſhould haue bred himſelfe a braine groſſe and of cuill 
rature: with which his reaſonable ſoulc could not 
haue ſhunnedeuill, or choſen good, ſaue by miracle, 
and employing his diuinitie. But God leading him by 
naturall means, cauſed him to vie thoſe fo delicat meats, 
by which the braine being maintained, the ſame might 
be mide an inſtrument, ſo well ſupplied, as (euen with- 
out vſing the diuine or infuſed knowledge) he miglit na- 
turally haue eſchued euill, and choſen good, as do the o- 
ther children of men. ; 
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